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A NOTE 


The preseiiL volume embodies the second series of the twelve 
lectures associated tvith the Mahavira Professorship, created by 
Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain ot Dalmianagar, delivered by Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee, an eminent auihoiity on the subject who has restrict- 
ed his theme to the Philosophy ol Non-absolutism’ (.^nekanta- 
vada). d'he depth oi pliiloso]iIncal insight, the precision of 
logical analysis, and the excellent method ol critical exposition 
repealed in these }:>ages ivill, we believe, ensure an enthusiastic re- 
ception to this work from the specialists as well as lay readers, and 
all the more so as such books aie wry rare in English and other 
cognate languages. 

It is a pity that while other systems ol Indian Philosophy have 
so many exponents both licrc and abroad, the rich, deep and vast 
treasures of Jaina I'liought relating to all tlic lielcls ol culture, 
jiarticiilarly lelaiing to Mciaphysic s, Kpisteniology and Logit- 
should be so little known to the tvoild at large. This ignoble fact 
is not at all conduene to the cicdit ol the ricli adlicrcnts of the 
Jaina faith in tins land. 

At this psychological moment it is gratilying to find in Mr. 
Shanti Prasad Jain an enthusiastic and real patron of the Jaina Cul- 
ture and Religion and it is expected that with his generous 
patronage, similar scries of [iiiblications will be plated before the 
scholars in no distant date. 

In order to carry on, in an extensive rvay. the publications 
of the Jaina Literature, in order to conduct researches into the 
various realms of Jaina culture, and in order to train up young 
scholars in the subjects who rvould be preachers and teachers of 
their cult, the Bharatl Mahavidyalaya, which is an Aryan Uni- 
versity in the making, has recently organised the Bharatl Jaina 
Pari.sat with the patronage of Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain, Mr. Bahadur 
Singh Singhi, Mr. Chhotclal Jain and others. The work has just 
been taken up and the scholars and lovers of the Indian culture 
would be able to assess their value and utility in the long run. It is 
also exjiectcd that all men ol learning and light ol this land would 
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extend their valuable co-operation to the cause, and eminent 
persons of this Faith too will follow the noble example of Sri 
Shanti Prasad Jain. 

A few words of apology for the delay in bringing out this 
volume are necessary. The reasons are as usual with other pre- 
sent-day publications viz., the scarcity of printing paper and its 
uncertain supply, want of the same quality of paper, rationing of 
Linotype metal, gas restrictions etc. The size of the book too has 
increased over the original project as Dr. Mookerjee tvas requested 
by several scholars to add to the portions, delivered as lectures, to 
enhance its permanent value. 

The Bharati Nfahavidyalaya hereby records its sincere thanks 
to Dr. Mookerjee for his keen interest and enormous labour, to 
the eminent scholars who presided over these lecttu'cs and to Mr. 
Shanti Prasad Jain whose donatioti enabled it to place the book 
before the public. 

It is now expected that the .scholars and the Jaina public will 
extend their warm welcome to this itublication. 


“ Falguni- Purn ima” 
Dated the gth February, 1944, 
1, Gour Laha Street, 
Calcutta. 
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FOREWORD 


The earliest parts of Jaina literature are Ifearlier than the 
Buddha. We find the latter referring to Mahavira who was his 
contemporary, but in all probability the earliest Jaina literature, 
though not extant, is much earlier than Mahavira. The Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas have been opponents from the beginning 
and the idea of the lay and uninformed public that they are 
advocates more or less of the same type of thought because 
they both praise non-injury or Ahitiisa as supremfe moral 
conduct is absolutely false. Though Buddhism has always 
contested with the systems of Indian thought that are avowed- 
ly loyal to the Upanisads, yet a careful analysis will show 
that much of the ideas of Buddhism have sprung from a hostile 
response to the Upanisadic ideas as interpreted in Buddha’s time 
and that much of it can be regarded as being reconstructions on 
the Upanisadic ideas, but we cannot say the same of Jainism. It re- 
veals an ideology entirely different from the Vedic. It cannot 
however be gainsaid that in later days the Jainas contested the 
Buddhists, the Vedantists and the Naiyayikas and they participated 
in some of their ideas and have adopted some of their stock argu- 
ments. The study of Jainism in its earlier aspects suggests a view 
that there must have been some kind of animistic philosophy 
among the inhabitants of the country though we are unable to 
say who they tvere. The Jaina literature was -written in Prakrit 
and from its general trend one wovtld regard it as a sort of folk- 
philosophy interested in overstraining tire moral aspects without 
any theistic bias. This folk-philosophy had however elements in 
it which in the hands of later writers were connected into logical 
doctrines remarkable for tlieir originality, acuteness and subtlety. 
This took place by way of writing commentaries on the old 
Agamas and also by way of independent treatises, rvritten in abs- 
truse Sanskrit of the commentary literature that prevailed between 
the 8 th and the 12th centuries. 

Dr. Mookerjee has undertaken to give us in this treatise a 
thorough shaking of a logical tree that was planted in the Agamas. 
The fruits were inaccessible in the high branches in the conceal- 
ment of the foliage but now after thorough shaking Dr. Mooker- 
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jee has given, they are lying at the foot of the tree and one who 
passes may well pick them up. The difficulty of such a task will 
be apparent only to those that are acquainted with the difficulty 
of the texts which form the basis of Dr. Mookerjee’s work. The 
interminable shades of controversy hinted at often in cryptic lan- 
guage make it impossible to glean the ultimate result for any one 
who has not within his grip the logicaf and dialectical literature 
ot the (hfEerent schools of Indian philosophy— a qualification not 
easily acquired. 

It is curious that Jainism should have the misfortune of not 
being able to attract scholars to rediscover it for our new age un- 
like Buddhism and other systems of Indian philosophy. When 
I was toiling on the subject in the early days of the first quarter 
of the century there were but two scholars who had turned their 
attention to this subject. It is a curious fact that no professor of 
philosophy in Europe is conversant with Sanskrit and practically 
no Sanskritist in Europe is conversant with European philosophy. 
To rediscover an ancient system of Indian thought in a modern 
language one should have not only a professed mastery over Sans- 
krit but also a technique of philosophic expressions which neces- 
sarily depends on a good knowledge of European philosophy. My 
pupil and friend Dr. Satkari Mookerjee possesses, I feel pride in 
saying, a mastery qf Sanskrit that is required in handling difficult 
Sanskrit texts and he has also the knowledge of European philo- 
sophy which has given him the facility of transvaluing old Indian 
thoughts in modern ways in a correct manner — a power that a 
few that I know possess. I must congratulate both Dr. Mookerjee 
and Jainism that Dr. Mookerjee undertook to explain a most 
difficult problem of Jainalogy in such a lucid and clear manner. I 
have glanced over the pages and I am delighted to discover how 
clearly and with what precision he has been able to present the 
Jaina logical thoughts before his readers. Dr. Mookerjee’s earlier 
work on the Buddhist doctrine of flux has been well appreciated 
by those who have read it and I feel sure this book will add to his 
reputation not only as a scholar of eminence but as the Head of 
the Department of Sanskrit in the Calcutta University. 

S. N. Das G«p». 
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The present work is not an exhaustive account of Jaina 
thought, but an analytical study of its foundation. In it the 
doctrine known as syadvdda or anekdntavdda, which is so basal 
to the structure of Jaina metaphysics and constitutes its most 
original contribution to [)hilosophical speculation, has been 
thoroughly dealt with with all the relevant problems. A 
critical student of Philosophy, Indian and European alike, will 
find in it a fresh and vigorous approach to problems which have 
engaged the thought of all philosophers of the world. Jaina 
philosophy is frankly realistic and so stands in a close relation of 
kinship to the other realistic schools ol thought, particularly 
Nyaya, MImamsa and Sahkhya. I have drawn out the relation- 
ship that exists among these systems and discussed their points of 
contact and their points ol departure with equal emphasis. The 
systematization of Jaina philosophical s])eculation is chrono- 
logically a later phenomenon. The Jaina Masters entered the 
arena of philosophical polemics after Dignaga and Dharmakirti 
and their redoubtable succcssots had shakeit the philosophical 
conscience of the time. "I his belated arrival of Jaina philosophy, 
though it had its moorings in the dgamai which were licked into 
shape in the early centuries of Pre-Christian era, was responsible 
for its added vitality and enhanced strcnglli. Jaina philosophy 
was saved from dogmatism, which was smashed to pieces by the 
vigorous polemics of the Buddhist philosophers. Uncritical 
avowal of faith was taboo in those days and this called for philo- 
sophical justification of one’s articles of faith. The Jaina had to 
accept the rule of the game and the result is a full-fledged philo- 
sophy, that has come down to us as an invaluable heirloom. 

The philosophy of syddvdda has been more maligned than 
understood. I have spared no pains to give a loyal representa- 
tion of it and have shown that it is not a philosophi- 
cal monstrosity that rival philosophers in their unphilosophical im- 
patience have tried to make it out. Though born in an orthodox 
Brahmin family and though my personal philosophical convic- 
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tions are rather enlisted on the side of Sankara’s Vedanta,- I felt 
a close affinity of Jaina thought to Vedanta, which however a 
superficial observer may find to be diametrically opposed in their 
attitude and findings. It must not be forgotten that Vedanta is 
frankly realistic in its logic and epistemology. And the logical 
evaluation of phenomenal reality as a mass of irrational surds and 
contradictions by Vedanta is almost endorsed in toio by Jaina 
thought subject to a fundamental reservation, viz., its peculiar atti- 
tude of logical thought. The Jaina accepts the findings of Vedajita, 
but refuses to draw the same conclusion. Herein lies the originality 
of Jaina thought in that it seeks to reorientate our logical attitude 
and asks us to accept the exposure of contradictions as the true 
measure of reality, ’khc academic world and the average man of 
culture have heard much of Vedanta, though its vigorous pole- 
mical apparatus still lies hidden in inaccessible Sanskrit works ; 
and the impression of the generality of mankind is that India has 
produced only idealistic systems of thought. It is hoped that a 
critical student of Indian thought will feel the necessity of revis- 
ing his opinion in this regard. Suffice it to say that Vedantic 
idealism was not a facile overgrowth and it is necessary to under- 
stand realistic philosophy with all its strength in order to be able 
to appreciate idealism. Indian philosophy does not stand by 
mysticism, though it culminates in it. But the mysticism is not 
the result of dogmatic faith. It is reasoned out of logical thought 
and is rather an overflow. The inadequacy of logic was realized 
at the end of the journey and the necessity of cultivating a superior 
power of vision, which is not satisfied with the negative findings 
of reason, was realized as the key to unlock the mystery of ultimate 
reality. 

All schools of philosophy in India, except the Carvaka School 
of Materialism which seems to be the direct antithesis of philo- 
sophy, are agreed that philosophical speculation is a necessary 
discipline of the mind which steels convictions and attenuates 
doubts.- But the ultimate truth cannot be realized by philosophi- 
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cal discipline alone, which is only a means to that end. Indian 
philosophers are agreed that the plenum of knowledge can be at- 
tained by the development of a super vision which is a potentiality 
in all of us. The progressive development of knowledge and tbe 
instinctive discontent with partial conrjuests of science and philo- 
sophy in the domain of knowledge are the augury and the assur- 
ance of infinite periection which is the logical consummation of 
our destiny. The Jaina is emphatic that omniscience is the condi- 
tion as well as the result of perfection, and however much we may 
advance in our philosophical enc^uiry and scientific pursuit, which 
arc not antagonistic in their aim in spile of their difference in 
method and lines of approach, it cannot by itself bring about the 
final consummation. But there is no alternative short cut to 
this. One must proceed on the road of philosophical speculation 
and elect to pass through the giind of tlie intellectual drill that 
philosophy [nescribes until the terminus is reached. The termi- 
nus of philosophy is the beginning of spiritual career. The neces- 
sity of the pursuit of philosophy is vindicated by the fact 
that no thoughtful man can get rid of it. E\’en the man, 
who dec 1 ies philosophy and condemns its ciillure, can hope to 
make out his case by only having recourse to philosophy. The 
denunciation of philosopliy itself results in the setting up of a 
rival philosophy. 

India’s [philosophical culture is characteri/;ed by a sincerity of 
purpose and seriousness of outlook which cannot fail to extort 
the unsiintccl admiration of all but the cynic, .'\nother character- 
istic of Indian speculation is the iinfetlered freedom of thought 
which -was unknown in other climes. There was no state persecu- 
tion for philosojihical opinions, and censorship of thought was 
unknown, provided it did not instigate the subversion of the 
moral order. The same was true of religion. India has been the 
land of freedom of religion, which is however a recent growth in 
the west. This was made possible in India for the reason that 
lndian$ did not seek to inake political and economical capital out 
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of their religious persuasion. They never confounded things of 
Caesar with things of pod. Another reason seems to be the perfect 
agreement and unanimity on the necessity of moral discipline. 
Indian thought was agreed on the moral condition that the animal 
in man was to be supplanted by the divine. There may be some 
truth in the contention that India’s tolerance of other faiths has re- 
sulted in the weakening of her political power. Indians are not even 
to-day intolerant of other creeds ; but the political consequences 
are to be set down to the account of the proselytizing zeal of alien 
faiths which seek to strengthen their political interests by multi- 
plication of converts. India in the past has effected the solution 
of religious differences by pinning them down in their respective 
spheres of influence as spiritual fortes ; and I am convinced that 
the solution of her present-day problems can be achieved if poli- 
tical labels cease to be put on the difference of faith— religious, 
philosophical and intellectual. 

It may not be out of place to speak a word on the genesis of 
the present work. I was invited by Mr. S. C. Seal, the Secretary 
of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya, to deliver a course of twelve 
lectures on Jaina Philosophy under the auspices of the Bharati 
Jaina Parisad. I accepted the offer in spite of my other engage- 
ments for the temptation that my lectures would be published as 
soon as they were finished. The prospect of immediate publica- 
tion in these days of war with its consequent octopus grip on 
paper and printing proved too strong an incentive and I set down 
to work in all earnestness. I have subsequently retouched my 
lectures and added to them on the request of friends who are 
interested in my academic jiursuits and in the propagation of 
Indian thought. One thing I may be permitted to claim as the 
special feature of the present work, viz., that I have kept my philo- 
sophical convictions completely in the background and have en- 
deavoured to give as thorough and powerful an exposition of Jaina 
thought as could be done by an adherent of the Jaina faith. And 
this hfis been possible beca^ise my philosophy is broad enough tq 
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embrace all differences of approach and conclusions. Thou^ an 
idealist by temperament and conviction I do not believe that the 
cause of idealism and of truth will thrive only on the degradation 
of realism. On the contrary I am convinced of the fact, paradoxi- 
cal though it may sound, that a powerful realistic philosophy is 
the foundation on which a powerful idealism is to be erected. Up 
till now I have written little on Vedanta barring a few papers and 
I consider that my treatment of Buddhistic and Jaina Philosophy 
will prepare the ground for the reception of my contemplated 
work on Vedanta, which will take considerable time and labour. 

I must thank my pupil Mr Nathinal Tatiya, M.A., Puran- 
chand Nahar Research Fellow, for preparing the contents and 
the list of errata. The index and abbreviations have been done 
by Mr Ananatalal Thakur and my best thanks are due to him. 
I cannot express my gratitude to Prof. S. N. Das Gupta in 
adequate terms for having furnished a Foreword in spite of his 
indifferent health and multifarious preoccupations. My debt of 
gratitude has become heavier to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee by 
his approval of my dedication of the book to him. Lastly I must 
thank Mr Shantiprasad Jain, Mr Satischandra Seal, and Mr 
Chhotelal Jain for their interest in the propagation of Jaina 
thought. It will be a sacred investment of their money if the 
multi-millionaires of the Jaina community shed their indifferent- 
ism to jaina culture and make it worthtvhile for scholars to 
devote their labour to jaina thought by presentation of books 
and other forms of aid, the lack of whith was seriously felt as a 
handicap by the ])resent author. One word and I finish. Mr 
Nathmal Tatiya, M.A., and Mr Sitamsusekhar Bagchi, M.A., 
B.L., have been my critics and they helped me with their words 
of appreciation. These two scholars are carrying on researches 
on Jaina Philosophy under my guidance and I wish that ^ they 
should be liberally patronized by lovers of Jaina culture. Dr. 
Satindra Kumar Mookerjee, M.A., Ph D. read the book in type- 
script up to Chapter VI and I owe a good deal to his criticism apd 
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CHAPTER I 


1 HE Logical BAckGRouNn ot Jaina Philosophy 

"I he Jaina Philosopher mainiains that existents are possessed 
of an infinite number ol atti ibutes and characteristics which can be 
discovered by experience alone Even the primal attribute of 
existence, which is the louiidational element ol the nature of an 
entity, is not capable ol being ascertained by a priori logical 
considerations. Our knowledge ol things and ol their relations 
starts from experience, and reason can at best serve to organise the 
experienced data and build a system of thought, the elements of 
which together with their lelations, must be ultimately derived 
fiom this fundamental source o( knowledge, in other words, Irom 
direct accpiaintanc e lurnished by observation. The Jaina does 
not draw a line ol distinction between internal and external 
sources ol knowledge so lar as their logical value is concerned. He 
refuses to put a premium on internal intuition. Ehe mind, even 
with its actvie contributions, which the Jaitta does not seek to deny, 
is believed by him to be tin instiiiment vi disccneiy and not a 
creator of iacis. II we undertake to institute a comparkson between 
the Jaina and Kant, a risky \enture in all conscience, tve may 
obsert e that the Jaina would have no ildln idty m accepting the 
latter’s finding that mind and matter both co-operatc in producing 
knowledge. But the Jaina would not agree with Kant and for that 
matter with the Buddhist logicians, Dignaga and Dharinakirti, 
who anticipated many of tire conclusions of the German Philoso- 
pher, that the categories, or forms of understanding, as he calls 
them, are but mental phenomena. Such concepts as causality, 
substance, attribute and the like, are no doubt the ways in which 
the mind works up the data of experience, but this does not mean 
with the Jaina that they arc true of the mind only and not of the 
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extra-njeiital reality which they purport to untlerstand. The Jaina 
would take tlrem to be the instruments ot discovery of the nature 
of reality, internal and external, which render the same kind of 
service as the sense-organs do. H our experience is not to be 
denounced as a false traitor, there is no reason why external reality 
should be condemned to the status of a mystery. If it is to be 
condemned, there are again no « prion grounds for believing inner 
experience and thought to be valid, since they are as much con- 
cerned with reality as external experience is. The denial of validity 
of all thought and experience involves self-contradiction, inasmuch 
as the denial would at any rate claim validity for itself. If the 
experience of outer reality cannot carry a guarantee of its truth, 
there is no reason tor preference of internal experience also. The 
truth of the doubt as a fact, albeit mental. 'is also to be equally 
called in question. But this means the impossibility of all predica- 
tion— be it affirmation or negation as the case may be. 

'rhere is another point on whkh the Jama again would 
emphatically differ from the rationalists Both Kant and the 
Buddhist philosophers hold that sense-experience can give insight 
into particulars and the universal lonii.s are contributed by thought 
or the mind. I'lie Jaina does not sec any reason why things should 
be particulars alone. Things are, according to the Jaina, both 
universals and particulars together— rather they are concrete 
universals, if we may be permitted to use this respectable term with 
due apology to Hegelians. Rcffeclive thought certainly enables 
us to analyse the two aspects in a concrete real, but that docs not 
argvie the inability of exjKU'ieiKc to take slock of reality in its 
universal character. A real is a particular tvhich possesses a generic 
attribute. There is no reason why experience should fail to take 
cognisance of the generic aspect, though it is present in it. This 
is also the position of the Naiyayikas and the Mimanisists who 
agree with the Jaina in their conception of the nature of reality. 
The Jaina does not find any difficulty in accounting for the emer- 
gence of concepts. It is reflection, no doubt, which is necessary 
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for the evolution of conceptual thought, but reliec lion is grounded 
in experience, which, in its turn, directly derives from reality. 
Experience furnishes unanalysed data with the universal and the 
particular rolled into one. Reflection only distinguishes the two 
elements and this has been misconstrued to be the original contri- 
bution of thought. Riu thought does not impose the univ'crsal. 
It only tliscovers its existence in the real. If the univ'ersals were, 
subjective creations, our experience would have to be denounced 
as \alueless, as partit ulars, even il perceived, would yield no 
knowledge, as Kant has proved and the Buddhist has admitted. If 
experience be not unnecessarily condemned to take stock of 
particulars only, lor which there is no logical necessity, and if 
again universals be not denied an objective status and basis, for 
which again there is neither warrant nor justification, and if, in 
conformity with the plain verdict of experience, the nature of reals 
is admitted to be made up of both the elements— universal and 
particular and to be cognised as such by perceptual knowledge, 
the difficulties of philosophers would be reduced to an appreciable 
extent. W'e shall presently show how the Jaina solves the problem 
of the origin and status of the Laws of Thought in the light of his 
reflec tions recorded here. 

It will be seen in the course of our speculations that the 
number of (jualitics and characteristics of a particular existent is 
infinite, il original <]ualitics and derivative characteristics induced 
by relations are taken into consideration. Everything is related 
with every other thing, and this relation involves the emergence 
of a relational cpiality. 1 he cpialities cannot be known a priori, 
though a good number of them can be deduced from certain 
fundamental characteristics. For instance, we can deduce, from 
the fact that things are existent and diverse, the fad of the existenc e 
of charac teristics that impart individuality to each thing. It can be 
further deduced that things being numerically different are bound 
by relations of similarity and dissimilarity-by similarity, so far as 
fhey are things of the same kind, substance, quality and so on, an4 
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by dissimilarity, so far as they are of different kinds. But this a 
priori deduction of qualities does not argue that the qualities are 
subjective. The Jaina would the rather interpret this deduction 
as an analysis of the nature of reals quite as objective and realistic 
as the chemical and physical analysis of physical substances. The 
human factulties are not in antagonism to the objective reality, 
but are rather the organs of discovery of its nature and behaviour. 
There have been aberrations and errors in the interpretation of 
the functions and services of these organs, and the resulting 
incongruities have been a source of confusion. The subject has 
to use his faculties to find out the behaviour of objects and the 
laws of such behaviour without any preconceived bias. And the 
results achieved by science by the pursuit of this procedure prove 
the soundness of the Jaina attitude and standpoint. The expres- 
sion Laws of Thought’ is not free from ambiguity and has been 
a source of confusion of thought and issues. That these are self- 
evident principles is a proposition which can be accepted subject 
to a reservation. We shall endeavour to elucidate the Jaina 
position by examination of the Laws of Thought one by one. The 
Jaina thinks that the Laws can be true and valid only if they are 
laws of reality. It cannot be supposed that they are the laws of 
our thinking and not of the objects of thought, because the 
supposition involves preposterous issues. It makes not only 
agnosticism inevitable, but perforce deprives human thought of 
the faintest claim to validity. The Jaina does not agree to draw 
a line of cleavage between existent and existent. The subjective 
thought is as much existent as the objective datum and both have 
to be determined by experience to be what they are. That our 
consciousness and the modes of consciousness are known by 
themselves does not confer any privilege on them in so far as the 
question of their validity and truth is considered. The problem 
of truth is a logical problem and must be determined with logical 
means. The criterion of falsity is contradiction. If a judgment 
|s found to be contradicted by another judgment of unquestion- 
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able ttuth, tbe tormer is lo be rejected as untrue. Subjective 
experience, as illustrated by dream, is rejected as false because it 
is contradicted by our waking experience. There is no intrinsic 
characteristic of falsity. The problem of falsity is thus ultimately 
a question of experience. The problem of truth is no less a matter 
of experience and a priori logic is absolutely incompetent to deal 
with it. W hat are usually called self-evident principles do not 
derive their self-evidence so much from logic as Ironi psychology. 
Of course our thought movement has a logic of it, but, the logic 
is not in antagonism with experience. Logic has to work Upon the 
data of experience and is as much an instrument as experience is. 
Indian realists do not set an arbitrary limit to the denotation of 
of the term ‘experience.* They would include within its scope 
much that passes for pure thought. 'The Naiyayika understands 
by ‘experience’ (aiiuh/iana) not only perceptual cognition, but 
inferential and verbal judgments as well. The Jaina is more 
liberal in this. He would include even memory within the fold 
of experience. It is absolutely necessary to bear in mind the com- 
prehensive denotation of the term ‘experience’ which includes 
both internal and external cognitions. The Jaina’s advocacy of 
the validity of Oiia (reasoning) as the organ of intuition of universal 
propositions shows that his empiricism is not of the narrow type. 
In latt the Jaina does not read a contradiction between reasoning 
and experience, whicli seems to be customary. He is impatient 
tvith the rationalists when they undertake to build their systems 
ol thought in dehance of experience. Reasoning is a valued organ 
possessed by mankind, but it must be used with caution and cir- 
cumspection. The meaning of the Jaina contention will be 
apparent from our speculations recorded in the course of our 
enquiry. 

It is thought that sense-experience is incompetent to yield 
knowledge of universals. The proposition seems to be a corollary 
of a wider proposition that all existents are particulars, absolutely 
discrete and separate from one another. The Buddhist fl.uxist holds 
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this view and accordingly regards universals as figments of thought 
having no objective status. There are again thinkers, who, though 
they believe in the objective existence of universals, assert that 
sense-experience is incompetent to take stock of them. The Jaina 
differs from both these classes of thinkers. Although the Jaina 
does not seem to believe in the existence of unitive universals,' he 
maintains the immanence of universals in particulars by virtue of 
which the individuals are placed under a class. As has been 
observed the Jaina is a believer in concrete universals. Things are 
neither exclusively particulars, nor are they exclusively universals, 
but they are a concrete realization of both. 'Fhe two elements 
can be distinguished by reflective thought, but cannot be rent 
assunder. So our experience of one particular individual is not 
confined to that individual alone, but extends to unperceived 
individuals also in so far as the latter typify the universal as a part 
of their constitution. Individuals, even when they belong to a 
( lass, will vary from one another and no inference of their varia- 
tions is possible irom the observ'ed instances. But it is certain 
that the unobserved individuals will exhibit the same fundamental 
characteristics tvhich are intolved in their possessing, each and 
all, the universal, characterizing the observed individual. Repeti- 
tion of experience only helps us to take stock of the universal in 
its true character, but once the latter is know)i, it does not stand in 
need of c erification or confirmation by further observation. Thus, 
when a man perceives a cow, he perceives the individual cotv 
together with the cow-universal (golva) and he is certain that any 
other cow would also possess the same fundamental characteristics 
that are implied by the presence of the cow-universal in it. Further , 
experience may confirm his conviction, but the added strength 
of conviction is due to the added strength ol the cognition of 
the universal, which was derived even in the first case. 
The Naiyayika and the Jaina and other realists of India 

1. VVe projjose to discuss the Jaina conception of universals in the last 
chapter, 
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are agreed on this question ol the complex nature 
of existents as well as the competency of direct experience with 
regard to this complex characier. Although the complex nature 
of reals is exphasised by the Naiyayikas and the Mimaiiisists also, 
the logical implications ol this ontolc>gical doctrine were worked 
out by the Jaina alone; and the result has been a momentous 
revolution in the evaluation of the Laws of Thoughi. It is main- 
tained that as the nature of existents can be determined by 
experience alone, no a priori considerations should be allowed to 
give a twist to the unmistakable deliverance of the former. Logic 
is to be checked by reference to this primary source of knowledge. 
The failure to compare the consecjuences entailed by unfettered 
logical thought with the plain verdict of experience and to check 
the lesulls has been responsible for such widely divergent views ol 
the nature of reality as to make philosophy ajqjear to the neophyte 
as a veritable Lower ol Babel. 

Ii is nece.s.sary that we should lirst examine the Laws ol 
riioughl as propounded in (he (raditional schools and understand 
theii ontological implications. Secondly, we should lest these 
Laws in their application to the workings ol Nature and mind as to 
how far the laws luuciion as a measure ol reality. Thirdly, we 
should give rigorous consideration to the consecjuences and con- 
clusions. that have been deduced by the Jaina philosophers. I 
must confess here (hat the present dis.sertation is not found ready- 
made in any Jaina work and, as presented here, it is but a 
construction and developinem ol the Jaina logical standpoint. 
But the deduction is so obvious that there cvoulcl be little room 
lor doubting its hdelity to the Jaina point ol view. It may be 
looked upon as a development necessitated by the demands of 
modern thought, and it is hoped that it will help the understanding 
of the Jaina metaphysical position, as interjireted in the following 
chapters. 

Now, the Laws of I'hought are formulated as lollows : (i) 
.The Laiv of Iden^lly-“^Mh^^ever is, is,” (2) The Law of Contra- 
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diction— “Nothing can both be and not be” and (3) The Law of 
Excludecl “Everything must either be or not be.” These 

principles are undoubtedly true and are intuitively perceived. 
But the abstract lonnulation proves inadequate to deal with actual 
data rvith their infinite complexity, unless the laws are qualified 
by necessary reservations. The Jaina does not believe in the 
a priori validity of these laws and he thinks that these laAvs of 
thought ai'e derived from the lund of experience, tvhich is the 
ultimate source of knowledge and the final court of appeal in a 
dispute about the nature of things. Now the nature of things is 
believed to be dynamic in character from the observation of the 
data of experience, and these laws, the Jaina tvould insist, should 
be in consonance with the concept of change and all that it implies. 
The abstract formula of identity "A is A” is bound to suffer from 
the defects of symbolism, which seems to lay stress on tlie static 
character of things. But nothing is statu according to the Jaina 
and so the symbolk reptesentation tioes not give any insight into 
the nature of reality as it is. The point will be made clear if we 
substitute a concrete substance for the symbol A, say, a pen. The 
proposition will then be “A |jen is a pen.” But a jjcn, being a real, 
is constantly undergoing change, and change means that the 
, changing substance is becoming different at every stage of change. 
So a pen at a particular moment is not absolutely the same pen at 
the irext moment. It was fresh and new tvhen it was turned out 
of the factory and with the efflux of time and the tvear and tear 
of constant use it will lose its freshness as it continues in its career. 
The same pen was new at one time and becomes old at another 
time. The new and the old pen are not absolutely the same entity. 
But they are not, on the ohter hand, absolutely different also. The 
identity of the pen persists in spite of the change of characteristics 
and this demands an explanation. Tloe Vedantist idealist has 
declared change to be illusory on the basis of this Law of Identity. 
The pen ‘black’ and the pen ‘white’ are not absolutely the same 
identity, and the difference in qualities undoubtedly implies a 
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difiEerence in identity. The matter will be fully discussed in a 
subsequent chapter when we shall discuss the problem of change. 
It will be proved that change connotes difference and identity, and 
both should be accepted as true. W'hat the Jaina maintains is that 
the nature of reals can be understood from experience, and 
reflective thought only helps to clarity our conception. It cannot 
and should not ascribe to the real any attribute or element that 
does not belong to it in its own right. This is the 
fundamental position of all realistic philosophy. But 
realists, as a matter of historical fact, have not been 
able to maintain their loyalty to this fundamental position 
without compromise. 

A slight consideration will show the inadequacy of pure logic 
to give us the full knowledge of a real unless it is suppl’emented 
and reinforced by experience. I’hus, the pen in question is a pen, 
no doubt, but that is not the whole of it. A pen is a substance, 
good or bad, soft or hard, black or blue, or white and infinite other 
things, which are to be gathered from the progressive expansion 
of knowledge of its nature. It anybody were to argue on the basis 
of the Law of Identity that a pen should not be anything else than 
the pen as it was at the first moment of its existence, 
certainly his argument would be lalse. The logician 
may contend that the identity of the pen includes all 
these possibilities within its own ambit and so the law 
does not suffer. Yes, it is exactly the case, but the law does 
not help us in the least so far as our knowledge of the identity is 
concerned. The identity is accepted to be true in the midst 
of all these varying attributes, because experience certifies 
the continuity of the pen all the while. This should 
be a pointer in the case of change of attributes. The 
pen does not forfeit its identity with the change of characteristics, 
that is entailed by the efflux of time, as it is recognized to be the 
same pen. There is no reason to call in question the reality of 
change or of the identity, as both are perceived facts. Every entity 
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is subject to change and maintains its identity throughout its career 
until it is supplanted by something different. To be explicii, the 
position, we maintain, may be stated as follows. The pen is a pen 
so long as it exists as a pen; it was not a pen when it was a piece of 
raw material; it will not be a pen when it will cease to exist as a 
pen and become something else. Again, a pen is existent in its own 
place and time, in its own nature as a pen, and not in another place 
and time and in a different nature. The Vedantist draws a distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential characteristics of reality. 
The characteristic, which continues unmodified, is believed to 
constitute the essential nature of the real, and the changing attri- 
butes, which occur and disappear in time, represent the contingent 
and unessential appendage, which, according to the Vedantist, 
obscures its true nature from our view. The Jaina does not 
subscribe to this position, as it amounts to denial of the reality of 
change. When as a matter of fact we are to depend upon 
experience to make us aware of the very existence of a real and a 
priori reasoning is absolutely of no avail in this respect, why should 
we distrust its testimony with regard to other attributes, which are 
equally intuited along with the attribute of existence ? As to the 
problem of a priori knowledge of the behaviour of things 
unobserved on the basis of the observation of a particular instance, 
the Jaina does not see any difficulty in it, which makes appeal to an 
a priori source of knowledge inevitable or imperative. Observatiort 
of one instance, say a pen, is not confined to that individual alone, 
but extends to other individuals in virtue of the possession of the 
universal, which makes a pen what it is. So it does not require any 
transcendental source of knowledge to meet the situation. The 
Jaina thus concludes that the formula of identity has to be hedged 
round by so many qualifications that in its abstract, 
symbolic form it turns out to be absolutely vague, useless 
and misleading. 

What is true of the Law of Identity will be found to be true 
will equal force of the Law of Contradiction also. A cannot both 
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be and not be — is the formula of the Laiv of Ckjntradiction. The 
proposition seems to be self-evident in its abstract form. But as 
soon as it is converted into a concrete fact, it is found to require so 
many privisos and restrictive qualifications to be true to reality 
that in its abstract form it seems to have little or no logical value. 
‘A pen cannot both be and not be’ seems to be a self-evident 
proposition. But a little reflection will show that its self-evidence 
is only apparent. ‘A pen cannot both be and not be’— is a proposi- 
tion which is understood to illustrate the Law of Contradiction. 
Let us try to understand the relation of being and non-being. 
Being and non-being, that are thought to be incompatible, may 
be understood in an absolute or relative sense. Absolute being 
is never other than being irrespective of difference of time, place 
and circumstances in which it may manifest itself. But such 
absolute being is only an idea and an abstraction, and in so far as 
experience is regarded as a proof, it must be asserted to remain 
unproved. So also with regard to absolute non-being. If the 
incompatibility of such absolute being and absolute non-being is 
denied, that does not give us any aid in the determination of the 
status and relation of facts experienced by us. If, by the terms 
‘being’ and non-being,’ however, we are to understand concrete 
being and concrete non-being as exemplified by the objects of 
experience, the law as formulated is misleading and untrue. Is it 
a fact that the pen cannot both be and not be ? The pen is a pen 
in so far as it is a pen, that is to say, in so far as it retains the 
character of pen. It is again a pen so long as it exists as a pen, 
that is to say, in its own time. It is again a pen only in the area of 
space where it is and in so far again as it possesses the qualities and 
functions that belong to it. The being of the pen is thus to be 
understood in reference to a definite individuality that it possesses 
in virtue of its intrinsic determinations. It is not a fact in respect 
of a different setting and of a different individuality. It is thus a 
fact and not a fact even at the same time. It is a fact qufi pen, but 
not a fact qua other than a pen. Again, as a determinate ?xist?nt 
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it occupks a particular span of time and area of space, outside 
which it is not a fact. Again, as possessing a magnitude it is a 
plurality of parts. The parts do not, taken by themselves, possess 
the pen -character, but the pen is not absolutely different from the 
parts, as it has no being outside them. As viewed in other relations 
the pen is not a pen. The pen is a substance, but substance is not 
the pen. The terms ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ as elements in the 
formula have thus to be understood in a very restricted sense, i.e., 
only in relation to a definitive context, which can be known from 
experience alone. The validity of the Law of Contradiction should 
thus be held to be determined by the testimony of experience and 
not a priori. Experience certifies the dual nature of entities, viz., 
existence in respect of its own individuality and non-existence apart 
from and outside this nature; and there is no reason 'Why we should 
reject either of the two. Not only this, but whatever can be pre- 
dicated of anything as its characteristic can have a meaning and 
purpose only if it implies its negation. Existence can be the 
characteristic of a real, if it implies non-existence also of that of 
which it is predicated. Existence is a determinate characteristic 
and when affirmed of A implies its non-existence as B. Similarly 
with regard to non-existence and all other affirmative and negative 
characteristics. A thing is determined to be what it is only when 
it is differentiated from what it is not. If A is asserted to be 
existent, the assertion is significant only if it negates its non- 
existence in its own context and implies its non-existence in a 
different context. It cannot be legitimately contended that the 
implication of the opposite by the affirmation of a positive charac- 
teristic is only a necessity of conceptual thought and so does not 
argue its objective status in a real. Conceptual thought is not un- 
founded in reality. If things were absolute particulars having no 
character apart from its own self-identity and if the 
predication of characteristics were only a figment of the 
intellect, it would not be possible to explain the emer- 
gency of different concepts and their affiliation to different 
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entities. A ‘blue’ is determined to be characterized by 
blueness and a ‘red’ by redness. If the characteristic ‘blue’ were 
as destitute of objective status as ‘red’ is, it passes our understanding 
why red should not be conceived as blue and blue as red. It must 
then be admitted that conceptual thought is as much controlled 
by the objective real as perceptual intuition is. Moreover, intuition 
uninterpreted by conceptual thought is an unrelieved blank and 
hence as good as non-existent. Abstract speculation moving in 
vacuo is a reckless venture and a blind enterprise. If philosophy 
is not to stultify itself in its mission to organise our thought and 
experience into an ordered whole, it must directly approach reality 
and study its character and behaviour free from preconceived bias. 
Dispassionate study reveals reality to be a synthesis of opposites— 
existence and non-existence, and we have no warrant to override 
the plain delivery of experience in deference to abstract considera- 
tions. The Vedantist starts with the premise that reality is one 
universal existence; the Buddhist fluxist believes in atomic 
particulars, each absolutely different from the rest and having 
nothing underlying them to bind them together. The Naiyayika 
believes both to be combined in an individual, though he 
maintains that the two characters are different and distinct. A 
real according to him is rather an aggregate of the universal and the 
particular, and not a real synthesis. The Jaina differs from them 
all and maintains that the universal and the particular are only 
distinguishable traits in a real, which is at once identical with and 
different from both. A real is neither a particular nor a universal 
in an exclusive manner, but a synthesis which is different from 
both severally and jointly though embracing them in its fold. A 
real is sui generis} Such a real answers to all the demands of 
experience and meets all the requirements of thought. 

Such being the case, the Law of Contradiction as propounded 
by formal logic cannot be accepted as the measure of reality as it is. 


L As., pp, 147-48. 
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There is no absolute contradiction between being and non-being, 
when ui^dprstood in relation to definite contexts and settings, 
abstracted from which they would have no reality of their own. 
The differences of views about the nature of reality are due to the 
unwholesome influence of the cultivation of pure formal logic, and 
to the propensity of philosophers to build systems of thought in 
abstracto. If experience is found to come in conflict with the 
Laws of Thought and the system built by philosophers does not 
resemble in the least the real world of our experience, these phil- 
osophers do not feel the slightest scruple to condemn experience. 
There might be some plausibility of abstract reason being the 
determinant of reality, if there were agreement among philosophers 
regarding the function and results of reason. But the fact is 
entirely the reverse of unanimity. The fluxist and the nihilist both 
put their absolute reliance upon the self-evident validity of the 
Laws of Thought, but the results achieved by them are entirely 
incompatible with one another. So also with regard to the 
Vedaniist and the Buddhist idealist. The Jaina also believes in 
the truth ol the law of contradiction, but he insists that the source 
of the law should be sought not in a priori thought, but in concrete 
experience of the behaviour of things. 

What should then be the criterion of contradiction and 
incompatibility r The Jaina affirms, “We consider a position to 
be incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid exj^erience. 
But no amount of a priori cognition can dismiss a situation as 
incompatible, if it is found to be cognized by an accredited instru- 
ment of cognition. As regards contradiction between two facts, 
it is ascertained to hold between them when they are never found 
to co-exist in one substratum. There can be no co-existence 
between two facts which are contradictorily opposed to each other 
and in such a situation one is invariably superseded by the other. 
Light and darkness, heat and cold, are believed to be mutually 
contradictory, because they are never found to co-exist. But if 
the co-existence of any two things is attested by uncpntradicted 
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experience, there is absolutely no earthly reason why they should 
be regarded as mutually contradictory.” The Buddhist does not 
believe in the unity of a whole, since he scents contradiction 
between the existence and non-existence of a selfsame quality in 
it even in respect of different parts. A piece of linen may be red 
in one half and black in the other half. The Naiyayika ancl the 
Jaina do not find any contradiction in the situation,— the linen is 
both red and black, but not in the same part. The Jaina is an 
empiricist so far as the knowledge" of reality is concerned. But 
the Buddhist logician thinks that the linen in question is not one, 
but a conglomeration of atoms arranged in a certain juxta- 
position. The ‘red’ is numerically different from the ‘black’, 
because the two are incompatible— thus would the Buddhist argue. 
The Jaina would assert that it is experience that makes us aware 
of the existence of ‘black’ and red’ and also that they are not 
found in the selfsame part. Black and red are thus opposed only 
in reference to the selfsame .specific jiart. But so far as the whole 
is concerned it is not subject to sucli a limitation. It actually 
embraces the two qualities in its own self, as it is found to do so by 
experience. Why should the Buddhist or any other adherent of 
abstract logic take exception to it ? Fo be consistent the Buddhist 
shoedd assert that the whole qua. a unity is not perceived. , But 
if the cognition of the whole be a fact and the co-existence of 
black and red in it be equally a matter of unmistakable experience, 
we should accept it to be so. But the Buddhist denounces the 
cognition of a unitive whole as unfounded thought on (he ground 
of the incompaitbility of the two qualities. Thus he reverses the 
whole position. The Jaina realist goes to experience when in 
doubt about the possibility of the occurrence of a fact, and if 
experience confirms it, he accepts it to be true. But the Buddhist 
believes a concurrence to be contradictory a priori, and if 
experience is found to record such a situation, the Buddhist idealist 
does: not hesitate to declare it to be false. The difference between 
the realist and the idealist hinges ujjon this fundamental difference 
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of view of the validity of the Laws of Thought— whether they are 
known empirically or a priori. It seems that the diEerence between 
them is irreconcilable, being more or less bound up with the 
innate diEerence of our predispositions and tendencies from self 
to self. The result is an uncompromising antagonism between 
our respective outlook and attitude. 

The Law of Excluded Middle is not a necessary deduction 
from the Law of Contradiction, but a new finding. If A cannot 
both be X and not-X, it must either be X or not-X. The implica- 
tion of the I.aw of Contradiction is negative, whereas the Law of 
Excluded Middle enables us to determine what the nature of a 
thing should be. It is either X or not-X. The Law of Contradic- 
tion affirms that it cannot be both. In other words, it enables us 
to assert what it is not. The Law of Excluded Middle enables 
us to assert what it is, or to be precise, what it should be. We 
know for certain that it cannot be neither. Not only this, we 
know that it must be something. The Jauia accepts the validity 
of the law, but does not believe in its apriorislic character. He 
believes in the truth of these Laws of Thought only because they 
are laws of reality. And as laws of reality they can be discovered 
by experience alone. The idealist also has to appeal to 
experience in the case of the Law of Excluded Middle at any rate 
to determine what a thing is in actual fact. Supposing that a man 
asserts that a horse is either red or not-red, we may take the 
assertion to be true so far as it goes. But as a source of knowledge 
of the horse and its colour, it is not very helpful, though it narrows 
down the scope of possibilities. Its verdict is non-commital. It 
may help us to avoid a mistake, but as an instrument of positive 
knowledge it is absolutely valueless. We shall have to observe 
the horse, and then and then alone can we say that it is red or not- 
red as it is in actual fact. Moreover, the alternative ‘not-red’ is 
indeterminate and it can have a determinate value only when 
experience supplies the knowledge we require. What is true of 
the Law of Excluded Middle is also true of the other two laws. It 
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is experience alone that can give meaning and validity to them, 
without which they are useless formulas and unreal symbols. The 
nature of things, including the foundational element of their 
being , can be known from experience and experience alone. 
A prioTi thought is incompetent even to assure its own existence. 

Even if we believe that ‘thoughts’ as modes of consciousness 
are self-intuited, bare existence and intuition should be distin- 
guished. They are not the same thing, though inseparable. 
Thought is self-intuitive because it derives this capacity from 
consciousness of which it is an example, but its ‘existence’ is a fact 
by itself owing to the possession of a nature which it shares with 
all existents. It is a coincidence that consciousness has being and 
self-intuitive capacity. The belief in the a priori validity of 
consciousness and its activities is perhaps due to this coincidence. 

The Law of Contradiction and the Law of Excluded Middle 
arc rather the Laws of Opposition. That one thing is opposed to 
another thing can be determined by experience alone and not by 
pure thought. This is the contention of the Jaina realist and in 
this he is fully endorsed by the Naiyayika and the Mimarpsist. 
But the idealist does not subscribe to the realist’s contention in toto. 
The idealist maintains four types of opposition, viz., (i) The 
opposition of being and non-being, existence and non-existence, 
is and is-not, which is called nh.soluli' opponlion; (a) Destructive 
opposition iound to hold between hostile facts {vadhyaghataka- 
hhdva); (3) The opposition oj non-congruence, subsisting between 
facts which cannot exist together in one substratum {sahdnavasthd- 
nalaksana); and (4) the opposition of obstruction (pratibadhya- 
pratihandhakahhdva), found to obtain betweerj two facts, when 
the presence of one prevents the occurrence or activity of the 
other. Now of these four, the last three types of opposition are 
known from experience and not a priori. The idealist agrees 
with the realist in his contention that the relation of opposition 
sliould be ascertained from experience alone so far as these three 
types are concerned. But the first type of opposition is, according 
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to the idealist, known a priori and without appeal to experience. 
It is known by intuition, pure and transcendental. It can be 
verified by experience, but experience is not the determinant of its 
validity. It is valid universally and necessarily. It is argued that 
the apodeictic certainty and the universal necessity of this law of 
opposition cannot be derived from empirical knowledge, which 
is by its very nature vitiated by contingency and particularity. 
Experience cannot furnish any corrective to its verdict. The 
law of Contradiction is based upon this type of opposition and so 
also is the Law of Excluded Middle. The opposition between 
being and non-being is known a priori and does not stand in need 
of verification to validate it. Its validity is self-certified, and 
though experience may illustrate its truth, it does not confer 
validity upon it. Its validity is intrinsic, being derived from the 
aprioristic constitution of our thought-principle. If experience 
is found to be in consonance with this law, as known a priori, it 
is true and valid, and if it is found to be at variance with it, it must 
be rejected as false. What is said to be true of the Law of Con- 
tradiction is true of the other laws in the same way and in the 
same degree. The idealist, in arguing the consequences of the 
a priori validity of these laws, obset'ves that these Laws of Thought 
are also the laws of being. It cannot be supposed that being and 
thought are opposed to each other. On the contrary they are the 
same stuff, though ‘thought’ is rather ]>rior to being so far at afiny 
rate as the nature of reality is revealed to us. Thought seems to 
have chronological precedence, if not logical or ontological 
priority. To take a concrete instance, let us consider the opposition 
between square and circle. We cannot conceive that a sejuare can 
be a circle, as the very idea is repugnant. The opposition of the 
two is known a priori. If exj^erience were the source of the 
knowledge of this opposition, our knowledge at best could be 
contingent in character and not universal in reference. We can 
actually experience only a limited number of squares and circles 
and our knowledge of opposition would necessarily be confined tb 
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the actual data, if experience were the only determinant of if. 
The opposition of blue and red is equally a necessary opposition. 

^ The necessity and universality of the opposition between these 
empirical facts are derived from the basic opposition of being 
and non-being. To be a square implies that it is not not-square 
and it is thought to be not-circle, because the concept of square 
implies the concept of noi -circle. So the opposittion of square 
and circle is one of being and non-being, square and not-square 
at bottom. We depend upon experience only to acquaint us with 
a square and a circle, and cvith what is red and what is blue. But 
once this is known, the opposition between them is certified a 
priori without appeal to experience. If I known a pen I can assert 
with apodeictic certainty that it is not not-pen. Of course experi- 
ence alone can supply me with the knowledge of the infinite 
plurality of things that are not-pen. But the relation of opposition 
is known a prion and the experience of opposition does not add 
an iota to the strength of my conviction. That the knowledge in 
cjuestion is a priori is proved further by the fact that the multi- 
plication of instances does not improve the conviction and the 
diminution of the number does not detract from its strength. 
The conviction is at its maximum and this should demonstrate its 
aprioristic character. 

The Jaina admits the truth of all the premises, but docs not 
admit that the conclusion that the knowledge in question is trans- 
empirical follows from them. The main grounds for inferring the 
metempirical character of the knowledge are two viz., universality 
and necessity. Kant also thought these tw^o characters to be incom- 
patible with empirical knowledge. The Jaina would assert that 
the proposition “All empirical knowledge is contingent and 
particular’’ is only an assumption, based upon the wider assumption 
that all reals are particulars, and that universal are only hypos- 
tatized concepts. It has been shown in the very beginning of this 
cltgpter that the Jaina does not believe that reals are particulars 
or that empirical knowledge is contingent, being confined to thes? 
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data. He concludes that reals are concrete facts embodying the 
universals in themselves. In fact, the Jaina would go further and 
maintain that particulars have being, because universals form an . 
essential ingredient of them. As has been observed by an ancient 
thinker the universal is the very life of particulars. A cow is not 
recognised as a cow unless it is known to be informed with the 
universal, cowhood. When it is seen at a distance too great to allow 
a distinct perception of all its features, it is perceived to be an 
individual, which cannot be classed under the head of cow or not- 
cow.^ ’This sliows that particulars cannot be bereft of universals, 
which alone give them the status of reality. The knowledge of the 
universal again in the particular gives in one glimpse the 
knowledge of all the individuals as possessed of the universal. 
Each individual may exhibit variations, but in spite and in the 
midst of these variations the universal is cognized as the essential 
factor. There is no ground for denying its objectivity. The 
Buddhist contention that the universal is only a subjective idea fails 
to explain why the different individuals belonging to a class should 
generate one self-identical idea of a universal. If the cow-universal 
be as unreal as the horse-universal, why should not the horse- 
universal be felt as affiliated to cows and the cow-universal to 
horses. The Buddhist has no convincing answer. But the situation 
admits of an easy explanation if the universal is regarded as an 
essential part of a real and the assumption of the idealist that reals 
are particulars and universals are contributions of pure thought 
is rejected. 

We have endeavoured to explain that the knowledge of 
universality can be' accounted for by experience. Now the 
knowledge of the element of necessity remains to be examined. 
We have shown how the Laws of Thought are to be qualified by 

1. na hi gauh svarupena gauh, napy agaufi, gotvabhismbandhat tu gaufi 
Bhartrhaii. Comp, the elucidation by Jagannatha in his Hasagangadhara. 
p, (Niriiayasagara Press, 1916), 
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so many provisos in order to make them applicable to reality. But 
it must be admitted that in spite ot the provisos or rather within 
the framework of the provisos the laws hold as a matter of 
necessity. A pen, subject to the limitations of time, place, intrinsic 
nature and determinations, which may be termed as its context, 
certainly has being as a pen, and not as a not-pen and thus has an 
exclusive character. It thus satisfies the re(]uireraenls of the Laws 
of Thought. A pen is a pen and thus satisfies the Law of Identity. 
A pen is not not-pen and thus satisfies the Law of Contradiction. 
A pen again is a determine existent as a pen and not an interminate 
nothing-being both pen and not-pen. It thus satisfies the Law of 
Excluded Middle. It is a truism that what holds good of the pen, 
holds with equal certitude ot all cxistents. We are intuitively 
certain that the nature of things cannot be otherwise. What is 
then the source of the certitude of necessity ? The idealist or the 
pseudo-idealist is of the opinion that the certitude is due to the 
fact that the laws are a fnioii known. But the Jaina does not 
believe in the a prioi i validity of these laws or in the existence of 
pure intuition absolutely unmixed with empirical elements. But 
can empirical knowledge satisfy the claim of nece.ssity that is 
undoubtedly fell to attend these Laws of Thought ? 

‘MTatever is, is’, ‘A is A’, arc the formulas of the Law of 
Identity. I’he Jaina thinks that the element of necessity follows 
from an analysis of the nature of A. The being of A is a part of it 
and so long as there will be A, A will have being. So the univer- 
sality and necessity of A being A follows from the very nature of 
A. The being of A and its specific determination are known when 
A is known. It is also known that bereft of this nature A will 
cease to be A. So the predicate being an amplification of the nature 
of A, or, in other words, the proposition being analytical, the neces- 
sity of the predicate is only a matter of deduction. As regards the 
law of contradiction, it is also not synthetic. A has a being, that 
is determinate and definite. Determinate being implies being in a 
j>articular context and non-being outside this context. If A were 
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not a being even in its own context, it would not be A. So the 
Law of Contradiction follows from the determinate character of its 
being as known from experience. The Law of Excluded Middle 
likewise follows as a deduction from its very nature. Even if the 
laws be regarded as synthetic propositions, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the element of necessity. One need not neces- 
sarily adopt Kant's Solution that the necessity is due to the a priori 
necessity of our ways of thought. One can easily explain the 
situation on objective lines. The nature of things may be 
supposed to invohe that they should behave in a specifically 
charactetristic way. In stead of regarding the Laws of Thought 
as the Laws of our way of thinking, one can take them to be 
expressions of the way of behaviour of things. If the ways of 
thought can be necessary, there is nothing repugnant in the 
supposition that the ways of reality may illustrate a necessary law. 
It is not merely a question of possibility or probability. If expe- 
rience be incompetent to discover the element of necessity in outer 
reality, we do not see how it happens to transcend this limitation 
in the case of internal reality. 'Ehe matter has been discussed 
in the very beginning and we need not reiterate the arguments 
produced before. 

The difference of philosophers is, however, a matter of con- 
viction deeper than reason can probe, though ratiocination is 
their common instrument. Although absolute unanimity has not 
yet been achieved among different schools of thought, it may be 
claimed that differences have been narrowed down and obscurities 
and confusion of thought have been clarified to an appreciable 
extent. If we look deeper and do not unnecessarily magnify the 
differences, the amount of agreement will be seen to be not incon- 
siderable. It is again by discussion and exchange of thought and 
comparing our notes that we can hope to progress towards the 
consummation of absolute unanimity, though it is neither desirable 
nor possible in the present stale of our knowledge that we should 
not stand by our convictions. But what is required is purity of 
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motive and honest, unwavering pursuit of enquiry into truth. It 
is again imperative that the mediaeval spirit of jealousy and the 
quest of personal or communal triumph in stead of the triumph of 
truth should be shed unconditionally. It cannot be too much 
stressed that philosophers should not forget that it is as important 
to try to understand the opponent’s point of view as to understand 
the nature of ultimate reality. And where we cannot agree, we 
should at least have the charity to agree to differ. It has been 
made a matter of complaint that philosophy has not made as 
systematic progress as science has done. But there must be a differ- 
ence between science and philosophy even in resjiect oi advantages. 
Philosophy being more or less a matter of abstract speculation 
and its problems more intangible and elusive than those of science, 
its progress must be less spectacular. But the path of progress 
seems to me to lie in understanding to evaluate the different lines 
of approach that have been made by otir predecessors.. Inspired 
by this faith and personal conviction that the Jaina’s contribution 
in this regard should be studied afresh and made known to the 
modern Avorld, I propose to give a survey of the fundamental 
ground of Jaina philosophy. 1 do not attempt anything like a 
complete study of Jaina metaphysics in this vohrnie. The present 
venutre will serve to prepare the ground for detailed study of Jaina 
thought with all its problems and doctrines. That must be post- 
poned for the present. Meanwhile I wish that the evaluation of 
the foundational problems of Jaina philosophy, that is attemped 
in this work, should reach the thinkers of the present day. The 
discussion of categories, however, in Jaina philosophy has not so 
much originality or freshness of approach, as the enunciation of 
the Law of Sevenfold Predication called the saptabhanginaya 
possesses. The Jaina’s stand against scepticism and abstract specula- 
tion and his demand for incorporating all the possible angles of 
vision into a synthetic approach to reality have not outlived the 
necessity that called Jaina philosophy into existence. The problems 
.of thought are evergreen, though fashionable terminology that 
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drops up from time to time may serve to camouflage the old pro- 
blems and give them the appearance of novelty. The Jaina is a 
realist out and out. The world has got much to think that Indians 
produced idealistic systems, which for their majesty and perfect 
technique and bold conclusions cannot but attract attention and 
admiration. Vedanta seems to be the perfect philosophy from 
the idealistic standpoint, and Jaina philosophy, being the complete 
antithesis of Vedanta, should be entitled to equally extensive study. 
What is presented here is only a fragment. In it we may succeed 
to lay the foundation, but the superstructure with all its glories and 
drawbacks is to be raised upon it in future. This much may be 
claimed for Jaina speculations that however much there may be 
room for difference of opinion in regard to the evaluation of 
particular problems, the value of the sevenfold dialectic as an 
instrument cannot be overestimated. The idealist undoubtedly 
will refuse to accept its validity. But realism will find in the Jaina 
philosopher a powerful champion. It cannot be expected that 
all the findings of the Jaina will meet with approval. Much of it 
may be antiquated and may appear to be quaint so far as its doctri- 
nal side is concerned. But the new orientation imparted to logical 
thought and epistemological speculation by the sevenfold dialectic 
will not be antiquated, however much philosojjhical speculations 
may advance and whatever results the progression of science may 
achieve. 
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N ON-ABSOLCTISM (A nekdtitavdda) 


We hav'c elucidated the logical background of Jaina phil- 
osophy and we have shown that the Jaina evaluation of the Laws 
of Thought differs iolo caelo from that of the ideal- 
ists, which gave an ultra-intellectual orientation to philosophical 
speculation. The jaina [ileads lor soberness and insists that the 
nature of reality is to be determined in conformity with the 
evidence of experience undeterred by the considerations of abstract 
logic. Loyalty to experience and to ftindamental concepts of 
})hliosophy alike makes the conclusion inevitable that absolutism 
is to be surrendered. A thing is neither real nor unreal, neither 
eternal nor non-ctcrnal, in absolute. senk, but partakes of both the 
(haracteristics; and this docs not mean any offence to the canons of 
logit. The dual nature ol things is proved by a rediiclio ad 
absurdum of the opposite views. Thus the law of causation, 
whether in the moral or in the (ffiysical plane, is divested of its 
raison d'etre if absolutism is adhered to. An absolute real can 
neither be a cause nor an effect. An effect already in existence 
has no necessity for a cause, and an eternal cause unamenable to 
change is self-tontradi< lory, inasmuch as an eternal cause would 
produce an eternal effect. But both the terms ‘eternal cause’ and 
‘eternal effect’ have no meaning. It may be contended that the 
issue docs not affect the position of the Vedantist or the Absolute 
Negativist (§unyax<ddin) since they do not believe in the reality 
of causation. But the contention is not sincere as they believe 
in it on this side of transcendental realisation. And their plea, 
that truth is of one sort in the plane of theoretical and practical 
activity, and of another kind in the transcendental plane, seems to 
'be a make-believe. We postpone, th^~4ignsideration of the meta- 

j' 'k . '■ 
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physical issue to a subsequent chapter, and it should suffice for the 
present to observe that these twq metaphysical systems have gained 
a haven only by making a holocaust of all our cherished beliefs 
and ingrained convictions. Whatever may be their logical merits 
they have failed to carry conviction to an enormous number of men 
and women who respectfully decline to be satisfied with their 
negative findings, whether qualified or unqualified. As regards 
the position ol the advocate of flux (Sautrdntika) rhe difficulty 
alleged does not find a satisfactory solution from him as well. In this 
system all existenis are believed to be momentary in duration. A 
moment is the indivisible atom of time which stands absolutely 
detached and discrete from its antecedent and consequent units. 
If an existent can occiqjy only such a moment, it cannot function 
as a cause. Exercise of causality is possible either in succession or 
non-succession, but both are incapable of being predicated of a 
momentary real. A ‘momentary’ has no duration and consequently 
no succession. Simultaneous production of effects is also not 
admitted by the Buddhist flu.xist. Moreover, ab.solule affirmation 
of a characteristic, reality or unreality, eternity or non-eternity, 
implies by the very forte ol its inherent opposition the negation 
of the opposite characteristic. So if a thing is affirmed to be real 
or momentary the predication is not of a simple characteristic, 
but of a complex one. ’Fhc thing is not only real but not nol-real, 
not only momentary but also not not-momentary. This militates 
against the absolutist standpoint of predication of simple 
characteristics. 

If things were real in an absolute sense there tvould be no 
causation, as it is possible if only an event which was non-existent 
is brought into existence. But an existent by its very nature, that 
is to say, irrespective of such external conditions as time, space and 
the like, is not in need of the services of a cause. If, on the contrary, 
the effect were unreal in an absolute sense it could not any more 
be called into existence, since an unreal fiction such as a barren 
woman's son or a square circle is never found to leap into existence. 
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The Simyavadin may contend that the whole show of causal order 
is only an appearance and the effects that are seen to be produced 
are as unreal as the so-called fictions. No reliance, again, can be 
placed upon experience, they would plead, as experience in dream 
also exhibits the same characteristics as so-called normal 
experience; and the objects perceived or inferred are nothing but 
chimeras. So the objection on the ground of the failure of causa- 
tion is futile so far as the sceptics are concerned. But this denied 
of causation again im'olves a difficulty. If the perceiv'ed objects in 
dreams were unreal and so uncaused events, why should they cease 
to exist, or, to put it the other way about, why should they appear 
at all i So experience, normal or abnormal, w'ould have no 
raisosn d'etre in ilie Sfinyaxiddin’s scheme of metaphysics. If 
nescience is held out to be the cause of such appearance, the 
question would naturally arise whether nescience per se is real or 
unreal. If it were unreal, there would be no causal activity and 
consecpiently no appearance. Even if the order of experienced 
objects be declared unreal, there must be a cause of this order of 
appeal ancc. A real cause is necessary even for the production of 
unreal experience. The optic illusion of the double moon has its 
cause in the positive disorder of the eye, which is real as any thing. 
So the dilemma is inescapable, whether tlie order of causality is 
held to be real or unreal in an absolute manner. If the effect were 
real irrespectite of time and place and conditions of causality, 
there would be no necessity for positing a cause. If it w’ere unreal, 
no amount of causal activity could bring it inlo existence. If, again, 
it were uncaused, there would be no time in which the effect would 
be existent or non-existent. 

The same deadlock emerges even in the philosophy of flux. 
The Yogacara, who denies extra-mental reality, seeks to explain 
our experience of the phenomenal world on the analogy of dream 
experience. But he believes that consciousness, which is the only 
reality according to him, is in a state of perpetual flux. It is 
piomentary and so ceases to exist at the next moment, when it is 
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replaced by another consciousness-unit. The previous unit pro- 
duces the subsequent unit and the chain ot consciousness-units 
goes on for eternity, being governed by the law of causation. So 
the law of causation is the very corner-stone of Yogacara meta- 
physics, as it is of the Sautrdntika,^ both being agreed upon the 
fluxional nature of reality and the law of causation as the supreme 
ruling principle of the order of reality. The difference between 
the two lies only in the denial or affirmation of extra-mental 
reality. But the law of causation cannot be supposed to operate 
m the case of momentary entities. Of course the Buddhist would 
maintain that the previous moment is the cause of the subsequent 
moment and causation presupposes only this sequence and nothing 
more. The absence of the cause at the moment of the emergence 
of the effect is no bar to the operation of causality, as synchronism 
of the cause and effect is not relevant. If synchronism were deter- 
minant of causality one would not search for the cause in the pre- 
vious event. And between two sychronous events nobody commits 
the fallacy of regarding one as the cause of the other, as between 
the two horns on a cow’s head. But the Jaina philosopher maintains 
that neither sequence nor synchronism alone can account for the 
law of causation, but that both combined give us the correct esti- 
mate of the operation of causality. That the relation of cause and 
effect does not hold good between two co-existent facts, such as the 
twohorns on a cow’s head, is adinitted by the Jaina also. But the 
absence of synchronism between the cause and the effect at the 
moment of the latter’s emergence would make the effect inde- 
pendent of -the cause. The effect was not in existence when the 
cause was in existence and it comes into existence when the cause 
has ceased to exist. So if the effect is independent of the cause 
when it comes into existence and is not found to be dependent 
upon the cause either before or after, the bearing of the cause 

. 1. For a thorough-going exposition of the Sautrantika philosophy the 
reader is referred to my work The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, • 
published by the University of Calcutta, 
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upon the effect becomes a fiction. The previous existence of the 
cause is absolutely irrevalent. If an effect could come into existence 
even in the absence of the cause at the moment of its origin, there 
is no logic why it should not come into being at other moments 
when the cause is absent likewise. It has been contended by the 
Buddhist fluxisf that if a permanent cause enduring for more than 
a moment could produce an effect, why should it not go on pro- 
ducing like effects for all the time of its existence ? If the ‘perma- 
nent’ comes to lose the causal power at a subsequent moment, 
the possession of power at one moment and the loss of power at 
another moment would entail the co-existence of two confi^idic- 
tory attributes in the former, and this is incompatible with its 
integrity. The supposed jjermanent would be split up into two 
—in other words, there would be no one entity but as many as 
the varying attributes and causal operations. The Jaina phil- 
osopher, however, refuses to be convinced by such tactics of 
abstract logic. The identity or otherwise of a real is to be 
accepted on the verdict of uncontradicted experience and the 
possession of varying attributes or powers is not incompatible 
with the identity of a thing. Even the Buddhist cannot deny that 
the selfsame real, e.g., light, produces diverse effects, viz., the 
expulsion of darkness, the illumination ol the field of perception, 
radiation of heat and so on. Certainly the diverse effects cannot 
be produced by the selfsame causal energy. If a plurality of 
energies can be possessed by a self-identical entity without offence 
to logic, why should the 'spectre of logical incompatibility be 
raised in the case of a permanent cause possessing diverse powers ? 
The Jaina solves the difficulty by means of the law of anekdnta, 
which affirms the possibility of diverse attributes in a unitary 
entity. Strictly speaking, a thing is neither an absolute unity nor 
split up into an irreconcilable plurality. It is both unity and 
plurality all the time. There is no opposition between unity of 
being and plurality of aspects. "1 he opposition would have been 
•Inevitable if the unity of a real had varied with each aspect. But 
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the varying aspects are affirmed of the self-identical subject and 
this pTOves that the unity is not affected by such predication. A 
thing is one and many at the same time— a unity and a plurality 
rolled into* one. This view of the nature of reality avoids the 
fallacy of uncaused production, which is insurmountable in the 
other philosophies. The cause is both non-sfnchronous and 
synchronous with the effect— the former before the origin of the 
effect and the latter at the time of its origin. Nor does the not'f- 
emergence of any further effect in the presence of the cause after 
the production of the first effect occasion a difficulty. The nature 
of thtUgs is to be determined in consonance with their behaviour 
as observed with normal human faculties. When the cause is not 
seen to produce an effect more than once at a lime, it must be 
postulated that the cause undergoes change of power, and the 
change of power is not incompatible with the identity of the causal 
entity as it is certihed by the unchallengeable verdict of experience. 
That experience is the ultimate determinant of contradiction or 
non -contradict ion and not a priori logical considerations is to be 
admitted even by tlie Buddhist, who swears by logic in season 
and out of .season whenever it suits his convenience. The Bud- 
dhist idealist holds that cognition assumes the form of cogniser 
and cognised in one. The same cognition is transformed into 
the likeness of an object, which becomes the content, and in its role 
as pure cognition it functions as the cogniser. This is the episte- 
mology of perception of the Sautrantika realist, according to 
whom the direct object of cognition is ne^'er the external object, 
but the content as part and parcel of the cognition. The 
external object is a matter of inference according to the Sautrantika. 
Barring this difference of metaphysical position, both the Sautran- 
tika and the \’ogacara are agreed on the dual character and the 
dual role of cognition. In the case of non-perceplual cognition 
■also the same dual role is asserted with equal emphasis. The 
content, which is idehtkal in being with the cognition, is believed 
fo stand for the unpercciv^d object, e.g., fhe fire as inferred from 
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smoke, and the cognition in its cognitive capacity is assumed to 
be the cogniser. The opposition of the cogniser and the cognised 
is evident, but still their coalescence in the selfsame cognition is 
believed to be a fact and that without spelling a contradiction. 
If the contradiction is denied- on the strength of the undisputed 
testimony of experience, the same solution cannot be discarded 
in the case ol cause and effect, as experience is unmistakable in its 
verdict in this case also. 1 his is not the only advantage in the 
Jaina position. It gives us a satisfying explanation of the law of 
causation, the belie! in which is irresistible for all human beings 
and is the conditio sine qua non of all scientific and practical 
activity. The absolutistic standpoint of the other schools of thought 
fails to offer any explanation. The heroic course adopted by the 
Vedantist and the .Sunyavatlin does not again comend itself as the 
only allernatis'e metaphysical explanation. I'he result is identical. 
Both the fluxist and the Vedantic idealist fail to render a realistic 
explanation of tlic law of causation, as ilie condition of causal 
operation, succession or non-succession,’ which are the necessary 
concomitants of timc-continum, are denied, and the chain of cause 
and effect is reduced to the position ol an intellectual construction, 
d’he Jaina theoiy avoids the fallacies incident to extremism as the 
cause is both permanent and Iluxional and the effect is both 
existent Snd non-existent. The point will be elaborated later on. 
Again, if things were held to be existent in an absolute sense, 
that is to say, if existence were thcii only cliaracteiistic and non- 
existence were denied as ideal fiction, the result would be equally 
disastrous. ' There would be no distinction of one thing from 
another. Everything would be everytliing else having nothing 
to distinguish them. Secondly, there would be neither beginning 
nor end for anything. I liirdly, nothing would be possessed of an 


1. For the elaborate exposition of succession and non-sucression as 
the condition cf causal operation 1 refer the reader to my book The 
Bu(i!Shist Philosop/iy of I’nii'eisnl f'hix, C.ha]>ttTs I and 1\ . 
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individuality. In other words, things would be nothing— entity 
wodld be reduced to non-entity. We propose to demonstrate how 
the absurd issues alleged above follow inevitably on the denial of 
non-existence as a characteristic feature of things. Now, non- 
existence is recognised to be of four types, viz., (i) absolute non- 
existence, e.g., the non-existence of colour in air {atyantdhhdva)\ 
(ti) pre-non-existence, e.g., the non-existence of the effect in the 
cause iprdgahhdva): (Hi) post-non-existence, e.g., the non-existence 
of an effect after destruction {pradkvanisdbhdva)\ and (iv) mutual 
non-existence or numerical difference or non-existence of identity 
of things (itareiardbhdva). If existence were the whole nature 
of things, there would be no non-existence anywhere; and in the 
absence of the fourth type of non-existence, all entities would be 
lumped together into one thing, viz.. Existence. The Sahkhya 
does not believe in the reality of non-existence. But in that case 
the enumeration of the different categories and the evolution of 
the categories from primordial Prakrti in a descending scale and 
the dissolution of each succeeding category -into its immediate 
predecessor jvould have no meaning. The existence of a second 
entity implies that the first is distinct and different from .the 
second and this prcsupjjoses the reality ol mutual non-existence. 
The emergence of louver and later categories from the preceding 
ones presupposes that they were not existent before at least in their 
developed form. The presupposition of such unprecedented 
emergence is the second type, viz., pre-non-existence. And' the 
retrograde course of evolution, in which the lower categories are 
said to be re-absorbed into the higher one, presupposes that they 
cease to exist at any rate in their finished form. This presupposes 
the third type of non-existence. And the non-existence of Primor- 
dial Matter (Prakrti) in the Spirit (Purusa) and of the latter in the 
former is evidently an admitted fact, and this necessitates the 
postulation of the first type of non-existence. Thus, non-existence 
cannot be denied by the Sahkhya without stultifying the whole 
scheme ontology ^propounded by him. But the Sahkhya might 
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maintain that the denial of non-existence on his part does not entail 
these consequences. He does not believe in the reality of non- 
existence apart from and independent of the reals as the Vaise^ika 
does. The denial pf non-existence thus amounts to the negation 
of independent non-existence. But if non-existence be regarded as 
a formative element in the nature of reals he would have no 
objection to its reality with all its four varieties. But this is also 
the position of the Jaina and of the Mimamsists. If, however, such 
be the position of the Saiikliya and the Mimahsist, they should no 
longer characterize reals as existent only. Things, on the contrary, 
should be characterized as existent-and-non-existent. What the 
Jaina objects to is the uncritical, simple charac lerization of reals 
in terms of existence as opposed to non-existence. The nature of 
reals is always a complex ol existente-tum-non-existence. As 
regards the affirmation of non-existence as a separate and indepen- 
dent category by the later exponents of Vaiksika philosophy, the 
Jaina, too, does not subscribe to it. According to the Jaina non- 
existence is as much an element in the constiliiiion of a real as 
existence is. Accordingly a real can be said to exist or not to 
exist. The predication of existence and non-cxistcncc in respect 
of the same subject, though under diftcrent t in iimstantes, is proof 
of the dual nature of reals. 

But the aforementioned consec|uences of I lie denial of non- 
existence would not affect the validity of the position of the 
Vedantist. The Vedantist denies all differences and distinctions. 
The plurality is only an illusory appearance called into existence 
by the inherent nescience of individual selves. There is no 
plurality of selves either. The difference between self and non- 
self is also a fiction. But the question may be legitimately posed 
to the Vedantist : ‘How would you establish your position ? You 
deny all differences, but by what instrument of knowledge would 
you substantiate your denial ? Certainly not by perception, nor 
by inference, nor by scripture, as all these instruments of know- 
l^ge record only positive findings.’ The Vedantist, however, does 
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not bank upon any one of these accepted instruments of knowledge. 
He maintains that the non-existence of differences is only a neces- 
sary deduction from the failure of the opponent to establish the 
existence of differences. All the arguments that can be advanced 
by the opponents would be shown to be inconclusive. After all, the 
experience of plurality is the sheet-anchor of the opponent. But 
this experience of plurality is not incompatible with the unity of 
the Absolute Brahman, which is divested of all differences, intrinsic 
and extrinsic. Consciousness, undifferentiated into modes and 
attributes, is the only reality, and experience of plurality is only 
an illusion. It is common knowledge that spate is one and devoid 
of all differences and distinctions taken by itself. But the person 
suffering from a defect of sight would see it dit ided into lines. It 
is a truism that this experience of linear divisions in space is only 
an illusion. So there is no inherent impossibility in the association 
of plurality willi the Absolute Brahman on the part of a person 
whose power of vision is inlected with the defects induced by 
nescience.' The contention of the Buddhist idealist who believes 
in the multiplicity of consciousness-units has no substance. He 
believes in the unity oi each consciousness-unit, but denies the 
subject-object polarization as due to the association of contents. 
The contents of consciousness are held to have no reality apart from 
consciousness. I'hus when one becomes aware of blue, the aware- 
ness of blue does not establish the independent existence of blue. 
The ‘blue’ is only a content of consciousness and is non-different 
from it. It is due to the inherent proclivity of our thought move- 
ment for the belief in the separate existence of the content that 
the latter is not felt as identical with consciousness. To be more 
precise, the manifestation ot consciousness informed with an 
apparent content has no raison d'etre outside the separatist 

1 . yatha visuddham akasaqi limiropapluto narah. sahkirnam 
iva matrabhir bhinnabliir abhimanyale. Lathe 'dam amalam 
Brahma nirvikalpam avidyaya. kalu.satvam iva ’’pannana bheda- 
rupaiTi i>rapasyali. Attributed to Bhartrhari. 
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tendency of our thought-activity, which is the legacy of false know* 
ledge or ignorance from which we all suffer. But the Vedantist 
would urge that if the appearance of a content as an other to consci- 
ousness be only an illusion as admitted by the Buddhist idealist, 
then why should one consciousness be held to be different from 
another consciousness ? rhe difference is felt owing to the differ- 
ence of contents associated. But when contents are illusory and 
their association is only a false appearance, why should the 
difference of contents be made the ground of assertion of difference 
in consciousness ? 1 he difference of subject and object, the cogni- 

zer and cognized, in ilie same consciousness unit is a felt fact. But 
still the ex)>eTiem.e of the two poles is not believed to avgue a real 
difference in the consciousness-unit on the ground that the differ- 
ence is only illusory. Parity ol logic and consistency of argument 
dettiand that the difference of contents, illusory as they are, should 
not affect the unity ol consciousness as such. Not only this. The 
affirmation of absolute identity between consciousness and content 
on the part ol the Buddhist idealist would, on the contrary, make 
it impossible for liim to meet the criiicism of the Buddhist Siinya- 
vadin who tvoulcl deny the reality of consciousness and its content 
alike. If consciousness is identical with its content, which is admit- 
ted to be a lalse a[)pearance, why should not consciousness also be 
regarded as a false appearance ? C-ertainly between two things 
held to be identical, one cannot be regarded as real and the other 
as unreal. If a content is denied independent reality on the ground 
that it is never cognised outside and apart from consciousness, such 
also should be the case with consciousness, which is never felt apart 
from a content. If the variation of contents and the unvariant 
continuity of consciousness be the proof of the superior status of 
consciousness, why should the Buddhist believe in the multiplicity 
of consciousness-units ? Moreover, the relation of content and 
consciousness cannot be- regarded as one of real identity, as the 
difference of content from consciousness is felt in experience. So not 
^>rjy identity but also difference are equally felt facts and as this is 
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not compatible with real identity, the relation is held to be one of 
illusory identity by the Vedantist, since identity-cum-difference is 
according to him a contradiction in terms. And illusory identity 
of different contents thus cannot split up the identity of 
consciousness. 

The Vedantist would thus successfully deny the reality of non- 
existence, as the absurdities alleged are not regarded as absurdities, 
but as a true estimate of things. The Vedantist also banks upon 
the failure of the opponent to prove the reality of difference and 
other types of non-existence which arc- the presupposition of 
plurality. But this is not his only resource. He maintains that 
there is no proof in support of the reality of non-existence. If 
perception were competent to envisage non-existence, there would 
be no occasion lor taking note of existence. For one existent there 
is an infinite number of non-existents pitted against it. For instance 
a pen is one entity, but the number of not-pens is practically 
infinite. If one were to perceive the non-existence of not-pens in 
order to perceive a pen, there would be no occasion for the realiza- 
tion of the latter perception, as the percipient would be occupied 
for all his life with the perception of the non-existence of not-pens, 
whose number is admittedly unlimited. It might be contended 
against this argument that the mode of perception as observed does 
not lead to any such consequence. The non-existence of a thing is 
perceived only when the negatum in question is recalled. So ojily 
those things are cognized to be non-existent, which are recalled 
by the percipient on the occasion. As he does not recall all the 
possible things that are non-existent on the occasion of perceiving 
the non-existence of a particular fact, but only the negatum whose 
non-existence is the object of perception, the charge of infinite 
number of perceptions of non-existence falls to the ground. But 
the Vedantist would not accept the explanation, which makes 
perception dependent upon memory. Moreover, perception, 
dependent upon memory, would not give a novel experience. 

The Vaifejika, who believes in the perception of nop- 
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existence, would assert that this amounts to a refusal to 
face the evidence of the psychology of perception as a 
whole. There are cases of perception which are inde- 
pendent of the services of memory, no doubt. But 
the perception of a thing as conducive to the attainment of a 
desired end is certainly dependent upon, and preceded by, memory. 
One perceives a mango in the dish and at once proceeds to eat it. 
T. his is made possible only by the memory of the sweet taste of 
mangos experienced in the past. The perception of non-existence, 
as it occurs to a man of extraordinary powers acquired by the 
practice of yoga, is certainly independent of the aid of memory. 
1 he mystic would see everything, existence and non-existence both, 
in one act of intuition. But by a person of limited powers like us 
non-existence can be perceived only with the aid of memory. So 
there is no difficulty. But this defence has not satisfied the 
Vedantist. In the first place, he maintains together with the 
Buddhist that perception is never a judgment. Perception gives 
us the knowledge of a thing as it is, uninterpreted by concepts. 
But the perception of non-existence would be a judgment as it is 
always cognized as non-existence of this or that. In the second 
place, the memory in question may be either of the negatum or 
of the non-existence. On the latter alternative, there would arise a 
vicious infinite regress. If the knowledge of non-existence be a case 
of memory, it would necessitate the postulation of a previous 
knowledge of non-existence. But as the latter would also be equally 
an act of memory, there would be no end of recollections. If, on 
the contrary, the cognition of non-existence at any stage is accepted 
to be independent of memory, why should the cogjnition under 
consideration be made dependent upon the same ? If, however, 
the recollection of the negatum is made the condition of the per- 
ception of negation, that also would give rise to a difficulty in 
another direction. Recollection, implicit or explicit, is certainly 
found to be an aid in the case of recognition. Here the object of 
perception is remembered to Irave been seen in the past and ig 
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tiien cognized to be identical with the perceived object. In recog- 
nition the two objects are same or similar and so memory is of 
help. But in the case of perception of non-existence one thing, 
viz., the negatum, is recalled and another thing, viz., its non- 
existence, is perceived. So the two situations are not similar. It 
should be recognised that perception is concerned with existent 
things and so cannot have jurisdiction over non-existence. The 
perception of non-existence is thus a false belief. Not only is non- 
existence incompetent to be perceived, it cannot be known by 
inference also. Non-existence is a non-enity and as such has neither 
an effect nor a characteristic, on the evidence of which it could be 
inferred. The absence of perception of a perceptible is held to be 
the source of such knowledge. But this is also a pretence. What 
is seen is the empty locus and this is believed to be the knovdedge 
of non-existence. The knowledge of non-existence in all cases is 
found on analysis to be an intellectual construction arising on the 
perception of something else; and as the independent existence of 
non-existence is only a contradiction in terms such intellectual 
constructions are to be definitely recognized as unfounded 
illusions. 

The Jaina philosopher would submit that the elaborate 
arguments of the Vedantist may have succeeded in refuting the 
reality of non-existence as an independent t aiegory. Bui however 
successful may be his argument, he must believe in the difference 
of things. If he is to engage in a debate with an opponent and 
has to convince him by argument he must employ the logical 
syllogism, which consists of three terms. The difference of terms 
and of their logical value has also to be recognized by him. This 
implies that the denial of non-existence even as part and parcel of 
a real is only an academic pastime with him and not a sincere 
conviction. • • ' ^ 

The denial of pre-non-existence again would entail the exis- 
tence of effect from the beginningless time and that of post-non- 
fxistence would make the effect continue unbroken without en4: 
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But prigination and destruction of effects are experienced facts. 
Origination means the coming into existence of an event which 
was not in existence before and destruction means that an effect 
ceases to exist after having come into existence. If neither origi- 
nation nor destruction can be repudiated without doing violence 
to experience, the reality of the two types of non-existence must 
be accepted, as without them the two phenomena referred to 
cannot be understood. The Saiikhya philosopher maintains that 
things are neither produced nor destroyed. A non-existent cannot 
be made existent and an existent cannot be made to cease to exist, 
because a thing cannot surrender its nature and yet continue to be 
the same thing as before. So he interprets origination as mani- 
festation of a pre-existent effect and destruction as relapse of the 
manifest into the unmanilest stale, which was its characteristic 
before origination. So nothing is produced or destroyed. The 
logical consequence of such a theory is the doctrine of absolute 
existence of thing, But, as has been pointed out above, the 
absolutist position cannot be maintained by the Saiikhya without 
falsification of his whole scheme of metaphysics. Of course the 
denial of non-existence as an extrinsic principle docs not involve 
any untoward consequence, but its denial as a formative element 
in a real has been shown to lead to absurdities. Consistency 
demands that the Sahkhya too should admit that there is a 
difference and intrinsic difference at that bettveen^ manifested 
and an unmanifested real. The ‘unmanifested’ and the ‘manifested 
should be recognized as possessed of different characteristics and 
so strictly speaking as not entirely identical. They are 
identical and different both— identical is so far as it is 
the same substance and different in so far as it undergoes a change 
of characteristic. This is the Jaina position of non-absolutism; 
and if it is accepted by the Sahkhya and the Mimaipsist, as they 
seem to show their leanings in its favour, in the entire extent of 
reality, there would be on difference between them and the Jaina. 
But on occasions both the Sahkhya and the Mimaipsist lapse into 
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the absolutist attitude and the Jaina thinks this to be an error on 
their part. 

The unqualified affirmation by the Sffiikhya of the identity of 
the cause and the effect is due to defective use of language or miscon- 
ception or both. Whatever be the meaning of such assertions, 
the issue is clear, viz., that the cause and the effect are not entirely 
identical, but different also. If the effect were entirely 
identical with the material cause, there would be no occasion for 
the exercise of activity to bring it into existence. The Sahkhya 
may contend that the activity is not futile as it brings about 
manifestation of an unmanifest effect. But manifestation is a novel 
thing and if it is held to be identical with the thing manifested, 
there would be production of a novel effect. If it were different, 
the manifestation would not relate to the effect. So the pre- 
existence of the effect is to be understood as having a partial 
reference. The effect is pre-existent in so fay as it is the same 
substance* with the cause and pre-non-existent in so far as it is a 
new phenomenon. The identity again of the cause and the effect 
is not to be understood in all its aspects. In other words, the 
identity is limited in its reference. The effect is partially identical 
with the cause and different in other respects. This is the position 
maintained by the Jaina and it has been shown to be inescapable. 
The escape is possible only by having recourse to the heroic line of 
action adopte'd by the Vedantist who repudiates causality as illusory 
appearance. An elaboration of the absurdities inherent in the 
absolutist stand adopted by the Smikhya in respect of causality and 
by the Mimmnsist in respect of the eternity of word-essence is 
uncalled for. There is no via media between non-absolutist 
realism of the Jaina and the Vedantist idealism. The Sahkhya and 
the Mimlmsist are only half-hearted realists. Whether they are 
conscious of the implications of their views is not a matter of 
importance in an objective study of philosophical problems. But 
the absolutist attitude taken with regard to causation or to the 
eternity of word is fraught with grave difficulties, which can be 
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avoided either by the adoption of the non-absolutist standpoint of 
the Jaina philosophers or by unqualified repudiation of the 
phenomenal world as made by the Vedantist. 

The problem of the eternal existence of word, has 
been alluded to by us. It is a. pet theory of the 
Mimanisist. The Mimainsist believes that ‘word’ is eternal 
and ubiquitous. The exercise of the yocal organs is 
necessary only to make it articulate and amenable to perception. 
But the cjuestion can be decided by a dilemma. Is the c]uality of arti- 
culateness eternally existent in the word or not ? On the former 
alternative the activation of the vocal organ would be uncalled 
for and the occasional absence of perception of word would be 
unaccountable. It has been held that the vocal aclirity is needed 
to break the veil which prevents its cognition. But the hypothesis 
of veiling is understandable and may have justification only if it 
induces a state which is different from the state when the veil is 
removed. This means a difference either in the word or in the 
peicipient consciousness or in the vocal organ. But all these three 
are eternal entities and veiling would be incompatible with the 
absence of change in them, d’he problem is entirely on a 
par with that of causation. It may not be inappropriate to remark 
that word according to the Jaina is a material stuff like earth. 
It exists even when it is not heard. The material stuff undergoes 
a change in order to become jrcrcejMible. So the Jaina is not in 
uncomjrromising opposition to the Mimanisist view of the eternal 
existence of word, whether perceived or unperceivetl. But there is 
a vital difference in this that the Jaina docs not maintain that the 
word-stuff is unchangingly real, which is the position of the 
Mimanisist. But unchanging existence is a philosophical anomaly. 
That there is a change of character in a perceived word from the 
unperceived one is obvious. The only course open to the 
Mimarnsist is this; either he must surrender his theory of un- 
changing existence and qualify it in the manner of the Jaina, or 
declare the change and together with it the word, as the substrate 
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of change, to be illusory appearance. As he cannol follow the 
latter course, he must frankly accept the non-absolutist position. 

In the previous paragraph we have shown how the acceptance 
of non-existence as an element in the make-up of reals is inescapable 
in the philosophy of the Saiikhya and the Mimarnsist. But the 
problem cannot be regarded as solved unless the formidable array 
of arguments of the Carvaka materialist, who denies the reality 
of non-existence on entirely different grounds, is disposed of. 
Non-existence as a separate objective category has been denied by 
the Jaina. It is believed to be an objective real, but only so far as 
it is an element in the constitution of a real. But hitherto no light 
has been thrown on the nature of non-existence as a positive fact. 
But unless we are enabled to form a clear conception of its nature 
and function the postulation of non-exislcnce will remain a vague 
assertion. I’o get dotvm to the brass tacks of })hilosophy. tvc 
propose to take uj) the cjiiestion of pre-non-existence and post- 
non-existence. Ihc constitution of entities is believed by the 
Jaina to be dynamic. It changes every moment. But change does 
not mean that one thing is succeeded by another in tola. In that 
case the concept of change tvould have no meaning. It is the 
presupposition of change that the identity of the thing undergoing 
change is maintained inspite of the change that happens to it. It 
changes and persists in the same act. Change has no meaning with- 
out persistence and the contradiction between change and persis- 
tence is only apjiarent. Let us apply the results attained to the 
consideration of the problem. Production of an effect implies 
that a change has taken place in the causal stuff. But the stuff has 
been undergoing change for all the lime whether the effect in 
question tvas produced or not. So not mere change but change of 
a distinctive character can account tor the production of a parti- 
cular effect. To be explicit and precise, it must be held that for 
every different effect there is a corresponding differential change 
in the causal stuff, which is directly and unconditionally responsi- 
ble for the emergence of the effect. If pre-non-existence be the 
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cause of the effect, as admitted by the advocate of non-existence, 
then it is to be equated with the immediate antecedent phase of the 
causal stuff. But if the pre-non-existence of the effect consists in 
the immediate antecedent phase of the causal stuff, the absence of 
this particular phase in the infinite past history of the causal stuff 
would entail the existence of the effect in question even before 
its production. It is held that effect is the negation of its pre-non- 
existence. Now if the pre-non-existence of the effect is distinctively 
identified with the immediate antecedent pliase of tlte causal stuff, 
there is no room for denying that such antecedent phase was not 
in exisicnce before. And wlicn the absence of pre-non-existence 
entails the existence of the effect, its existence during the infinite 
past career of the causal stuff catmot be pre\enicd by any logic, 
d’he consecpience is that the Jaina is confronted with the issue of 
the beginningless existent e of the effect to prevent which he trotted 
out the theory of pre-non-existence. So the admission of pre-non- 
existence and its denial lead to the same consequence. It may be 
argued that thotigh the series of antecedent phases prior to the 
immediate phase do not constitute the pre-non-existence of the 
effect, still the issue of the previous existence of the effect cannot 
materialize, because the antecedent jihases arc numerically different 
from die effect, and numerical difference is, as much a bar to the 
production of the effect as jtre-non-existence is. But in that case 
the postulation of pre-non-existence is superfluous, as the numeri- 
cal difference of the scries of antecedent phases would prevent the 
emergence of the effect before its time. One might reply that the 
postulation of pre-non-existence is made in deference to the dictum 
that the effect is the negation of pre-non-existencc. But since the 
negation of. such pre-non-existence is found in the whole antece- 
dent history of the cause, the issue of the pre-existence of the effect 
is unavoidable. A different approach may be made to find a way 
out of the cul de sac. It might be maintained that the immediate 
antecedent phase may be regarded as the pre-non-existence of the 
^ffect and the effect may be regarded as the destruction of the pre- 
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non-existence. As the phases previous to the phase called pre-non- 
existence do not constitute the destruction of the pre-non-existence, 
the question of the pre-existence of the effect does not arise. But 
the defence smacks of the Buddhist position which holds the 
destruction of the previdTis moment and the origination of the next 
moment as equivalent. The Jaina cannot consistently adopt this 
position as he maintains that pre-non-existence is devoid of a 
beginning. Being unbounded by a previous time-limit it cannot 
be identified with the immediate antecedent phase, which is 
bounded by all that goes before and comes after. If, in the alter- 
native, it is held to be distinct from all the previous phases of the 
causal stuff as identification with any one phase would raise all 
the difficulties, the pre-non-existence would not be an element in 
the being of the cause, which is the Vaisesika position, and it has 
been found to be unacceptable. 

The beginningless existence of pre-non-existence may how- 
ever be asserted to be a fact with reference to its identity with the 
causal substance, as the substance qua substance exists from 
eternity. But this seems to be a poor defence. If pre-non-existence 
be given a beginningless status on the basis of its identity with 
beginningless substance, it would be regarded as destitute of end 
also, as substance qua substance has no end. But in the case of 
endless persistence of pre-non-existence there would be no occasion 
for the emergence of the effect, as the effect can come into existence 
only on the cessation of pre-non-existence. So pre-non-existence 
as a part of existent has no logical sanction. Nor can it be held 
to be an independent category, as there is no proof of it. It may 
be contended that such judgments as ‘the jar was not existent before 
its origination’ are cognisant of non-existence. But the contention 
falls through as judgments like ‘T here is no post-non-existence in 
pre-non-existence’ have also reference to non-existence, but nobody 
believes in the existence of non-existence in another non-existence, 
as such belief would involve an infinite series of non-existences, 
it is held that the series of non-existences are not numerically 
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different, but one and the same, the four types of non-existence 
would become one indistinguishable fact — a consequence which 
cannot be accepted by the advocate of objective non-existence. 

It has been urged by the Vaiksika that the above criticism 
may be successful against those who believe non-existence to be 
identical with existence. But non-existence is a separate principle, 
as it is always determined by a positive entity. Non-existence is 
always understood as non-existence of positive reals, e.g., the non- 
existence of pen or chair has chair and pen as its determinants. 
The determinatum is of a different order of being from the deter- 
minant and so non-existencc as a different principle is to be 
admitted. But the argument has no cogency. A quality is a 
determinant of a substance, but the two are ec|ually positive. It 
is thus not proved that the determinant and determinatum must 
be of different kinds of being. T he objectivity of pre-non-existence 
will be exploded by the fcjllowing dialectic. Pre-non-existence may 
be conceived to have both a beginning and an end; secondly, it may 
be conceived as having a beginning, but no end: thirdly, it may lack 
both the limits— that is to say, it may have neither beginning nor 
end; fourthly, it may have no beginning but may have an end. In 
the first alternative, the production of effect prior to pre-non- 
existence would not be barred out. In the second, there would 
be no subsequent production as pre-non-existence is without end. 
In the third, there would be no effect at any time as pre-non- 
existence is eternal. The fourth alternative is no doubt the 
accepted position. But the question may be pertinently raised 
whether pre-non-existence is one self-identical fact with reference 
to all effects or its number varies with the number of effects. If it 
be one, it would cease when even one effect is produced and there 
being no other pre-non-existence to preclude their production, all 
possible effects would emerge simultaneously at that moment. Of 
course the contingency does not arise if each effect is supposed to 
have a separate pre-non-existence corresponding to it. But it would 
,oc^:asioiTf another difficulty. Let it be true that each effect has its 
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own pre-non-existence, which ceases when the eftect comes into 
being. But has the pre-non-existence in question an independent 
ontological status or is it dependent upon the positive real to which 
it relates ? An independent pre-non-existence cannot be regarded 
as non-being, as non-being is by your very definition a determinant 
of being and an independent principle cannot be determinant of 
anything. Let it be supposed that it is dependent upon a positive 
real. But the only entity upon which it can be supposed to depend 
is its relative negatum. But the negatum is non est while pre-non- 
existence persists and the latter ceases lo be when the negatum 
comes into being. So the relation of dependence or independence 
of pre-non-existence in regard to the negatum is unthinkable. But 
there is a third possibility whuh may avoid the alleged difficulties. 
Let pre-non-existence be one and its diversity be supposed to be 
a relational characteristic with no ontological status. So the 
contingency of simultaneous emergence of all possible effects on 
the cessation of pre-non-existence does not arise, for relational 
diversity will continue as effects will tome into being in succession. 
But if the diversity of pre-non-existence be only relational and not 
real, then there would be no logical necessity for postulating four 
types of non-existence. One non-existence in relation to time- 
divisions, prior and posterior, may appear as pre-non-existence and 
post-non-existence. The same non-existence, again, as related to 
all the divisions of time, past, present and future, will assume the 
role of absolute non-existence and that of mutual non-existence 
with reference to the mutual relation of diverse reals. But if one 
non-existence may function as diverse types of non-existence, 
inspite of the lack of intrinsic diversity, why should not reality as 
such play the role of non-existence ? The Jaina and the Mimam- 
sist have made out a plausible case for non-existence as a part of 
reality. But as there is no proof of the existence of non-being in 
all its varieties apart from reals, it stands to reason that positive 
reals alone should be supposed to account for the different con- 
cepts of non-existence. There is no necessity that all our concepts 
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should be grounded in objective reality and as regards non- 
existence the opponent has been compelled to concede that varieties 
of non-existence are more or less unreal constructions. The 
Carvaka would conclude that non-existence as such is a metaphy- 
sical fiction, uncritically hypostatizcd as an objective fact on the 
evidence of concepts, which do not stand the test of critical analysis. 
Non-existence, whether as a part of positive reals or an indepen- 
dent fact having no logical sanction, should be boldly asserted to 
be a fiction, pure and simple. 

The Jaina does not believe that the Carvaka has made out an 
unimpeachable case for the unreality of negation. The idea of 
negation is there, and there is no reason why it should be an un- 
grounded illusion. It is not an illusion, as it is not invalidated 
by the testimony of subsequent experience. Whether one may 
like the idea or not, one cannot get rid of it as much as one cannot 
get lid of the idea of existence. If non-existence be a metaphysical 
fiction, there is no reason for preferential treatment of existence. 
Both should be discarded or aiceptcd without reservation. Of 
(oiirse the VaLscsika view ol indcjiendenl non-existence is riddled 
with dilKculties. But non-existence as an element in the make-up 
of positive cxistents should be regarded as factual. The objections 
of the Carvaka are not insurmountable. Of course, the 
jjosition Avoiild be hopeless if the sceptic’s objections tvere 
backed by logic. Let us examine evhether the difficulties 
are real or only conjured up by sophistry. Let it be 
granted that the immediate antecedent phase of the causal 
stuff constitutes the pre-non-existence of the relevant 
effect. Yet, the consequence alleged, that there would 
be continuous existence of the effect throughout the past except 
at the last moment tvhen the immediate phase comes into being, 
would not arise. The difficulty raised by the Carvaka, if sincere, 
is due to the oversight of the difference between post-non-existence 
and other types of non-existence. The effect is the negation of 
pre-non-existence, whereas the immediate antecedent phase of the 
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cause is the pre-non-existence of the effect. It was not in evidence 
in the past and so the question of its post-non-existence before its 
emergence and consequently the emergence of the effect before its 
lime have no raison d'etre. There is the absence of pre-non- 
existence and of the effect both in the past, and there is no incon- 
gruity in it. The effect is incompatible with the presence of pre- 
non-existence and not with its absence. "I'he absence of the pre- 
non-existence in the past history of the cause is itself an instance 
of pre-non-existence and thus if the infinite past series of pre-non- 
existences be regarded as one whole, the continuity of pre-non- 
existence in the past, which is the import of the dictum that pre- 
non-existence is without beginning, is established. The same 
result is reached even if pre-non-existence be asserted to be identical 
with the causal substance. The causal substance is without 
beginning. The issue of endless continuity of pre-non-existence 
would not arise, since the identity of jn'e-non-existence is main- 
tained with the causal substance only in so far as it is bereft of the 
effect. And as there is no time in the past when the 
causal substance is destitute of the absence of effect, the 
continuity of pre-non-existence in the infinite past is 
assured. Again as the substance cjualified by the absence of the 
effect ceases to be when it comes to be vested with the effect, which 
is only a modification of the causal substance, the pre-non-existence 
qua the qualified substance also ceases. The endless continuity of 
the effect would not therefore be possible. It is to be distinctly 
recognized that there is a vital difference between the causal stuff 
as qualified by the absence of the effect and the .same as tjualifietl 
by the presence of the effect. "Fhe absence of the effect previous 
to the emergence of the effect is of the nature of pre-non-existence 
and not numerical difference (itaretar-dhhdva), and the same 
again subsequent to the effect is of the nature of post-non-existence 
and not again numerical difference. The objections raised by the 
Carvaka on the basis of numerical difference are therefore 
absolutely irrelevant. Fhe pre-non-existence of the effect in the 
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past and its post-non-existence in future are not jeoparadized in 
any event whether the said pre-non-existence is regarded as identical 
with the immediate antecedent phase or with the causal substance 
as one whole. 'v. 

We now propose to consider another problem raised as a side- 
issue in this connection. Let it be granted that the Jaina has 
succeeded in proving that pre-non-existence is continuous through- 
out the infinite past. But in that case it would not be liable to 
cessation, as a thing which is without a beginning is of necessity 
without an end also. Even if exception is made in the case of non- 
existence as done by the Vaisesika, the rule is inflexible so far as 
existent things are concerned. The Jaina makes out both pre-non- 
existence and post-non-existence to be entitative in character and 
this exposes him to the charge advanced. But the Jaina does not 
believe in die universality of the rule that whatever is beginningless 
is also endless or vice veisa. The Vaisesika contention is not 
endorsed as non-existence apart frejm and intle];)endent of an 
entity is held to be a fiction. But everybody, who believes in the 
salvation of souls, must admit that the unblessed condition of the 
transmigratory soul is brouglit to an end on the cessation of bondage 
despite the fact tliat it is without a beginning. The converse of 
the proposition that whatever is endless is also without a beginning 
is also not true. Salvation is endless. Nobody believes that a 
saved soul again returns to the cycle of birth and death. But 
though endless it is not without a beginning. Tt is an event in 
the history of a soul and thus is a definite chronological fact. The 
rule breaks out in this instance again. 

The conclusion is inevitable that pre-non-existence is a fact 
and a positive fact at that, the denial of which entails the absurdity 
of the continuous existence of the effect in the infinite past. 
There is no incongruity in the fact that though positive it should be 
construed in terms of negation. It is true that the negative 
judgment ’there was no jar in the past’ arises only on the emergence 
of ihe jar. It is also true that the pre-non-existence of the jar is 
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a positive real, being regarded as identical with the immediate 
antecedent phase of the causal stuff or the causal stuff as a whole. 
But it is not necessarily true that a positive fact is always interpreted 
by an affirmative judgment op^hat it is repugnant to a negative 
judgment. The vacant ground is referred to by the negative 
judgment viz., ‘There is no jar on the ground’, although the 
content of the judgment is nothing more than tlie positive fact, the 
ground. 

We shall conclude the present cliapter by adverting to the 
problem of post-non-existence and happily it will prove a lighter 
task, as all the formidable difficulties have been disposed of in the 
course of the dissertation on pre-non-cxistente. Post-non-existence 
is also a positive real. It is identical with the phase of the causal 
stuff which arises on the emergence of the effect. The emergence 
of the effect implies the cessation of the prctious phase. I'o take 
a concrete example. When a jar is shattered to pieces by the 
stroke of a club, it is replaced by potsherds. There is a change in 
the material cause, viz., the clay-substance. It was previously of 
the shape of the jar and upon the destruction of the jar it assumes 
the shape of potsherds. 'I he clay continues as a substance despite 
the change of shapes. Shapes are bul j^assing phases and their 
appearance and disappearance do not affect the identity of the 
causal substance in which they occur. I he disappearance of the 
previous phase does not imply that the cause ceases to exist— which 
is the position of the Buddhist fluxist. The appearance of the 
subsequent phase is construed as the disappearance of the previous 
phase. So post-non-existence is nothing but the immediate 
subsequent phase, just as pre-non-existence has been found to be 
identical with the immediate previous phase. The immediate 
previous phase qua pre-non-existence is the cause of the subsequent 
phase qua post-non-existence. And though post-non-existence as 
identical with the subsequent phase docs not and cannot persist 
through the endless course of time and ceases to exist on the 
appearance of a third phase, still the cessation of post-non-existence 
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would not entail the resurrection of the defunct negatum. This 
will be evident from a consideration of the relative character of 
cause and effect. The emergence of effect is possible only on the 
disappearance of the antecedent phase of the cause and so there 
is opposition between effect and cause. It is the effect which is 
hostile to the cause provided the cause and effect are understood 
as passing phases. But the cause even as the passing phase is not 
hostile to the effect, as the emergence of the cause is not in any 
way dejiendent upon the cessation of the effect. The cause, on the 
other hand, is conducive to the emergence of the effect. Since 
the emergence of tlic cause is not identical with the cessation of 
the effect , though the emergence of the effect is identical with the 
cessation of the cause, the cessation of the effect would not entail 
the re-emergence of the defunct cause. But what about the dictum 
that por.t-non-cxistcnce is endless ? 'The dictum can be 
justified by the same line of argument as applied in the case 
of inc-non-existence. 7'hough the particular non-existence as 
identical with a phase of the causal substance cannot continue in 
future, the post-non-existence of the first non-existence and that 
of the second and third and so on to infinity will continue 
unhampered. And the infinite chain of post-non-existences in 
future wfll each typify the non-existence of the defunct cause. 
Thus ih.e endlessness of post-non-existence will be assured, even 
tvhen the causal relation is understood to subsist between the 
passing phases. But if the whole causal substance irrespec tive of 
the passing phases is considered as one identity which it is in virtue 
of its character as substance, the problem of endless continuity of 
post-non-existence will find an easy solution. The substance 
continues as substance even after the disappearance of the passing 
phase known as post-non-existence. 

An example may elucidate the point w^e are maintaining. 
TTie jar is transformed into potsherds and potsherds may again 
be transformed into a mass of powder. The potsherds represent the 
post-non-existence of the jar and the powder represents the post- 
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lion-existence of the potsherds. But the emergence of the mass of 
powder would not entail the revival of the jar on the ground 
that the potsherds constituted the post-non-existence of the jar. 
So though the clay-stuff* will continue without end, it will never 
come to be re-invested with a defunct phase. It is a wholesome 
truth which it will be wise for us to remember that there is no 
revival in the scheme of things. There may be emergence of a 
similar phenomenon and this may be mistaken for the revival of 
the past event. What is past is irrevocably gone. We may expect 
a better state of things or a worse state of things, but there is 
neither stagnation nor revival. This is a momentous truth, which 
has its value not only for the professional philosophers, but also 
for reformers and philanthropists. A correct realization of this 
philosophical truth will save much useless lamentation for the 
past and will put the reformer in a correct perspective. In stead 
of trying to restore the old order of things, the reformer should 
address himself to bring about a better and happier state of affairs. 
This does not mean that the past has no lesson for us. The laws 
of nature, spiritual and material alike, are eternal verities and the 
past will be a source of inspiration and enlightenment if it is 
studied as the field of verification of these laws. The study of 
history should enable us to avoid the mistakes and disajjpointments 
of our ancestors by understanding the root-causes of their failure. 
The past failure lay in the failure of understanding the laws of 
nature and the discovery of the truth will serve as a warning 
against the repetition of past errors. The knowledge of the 
achievements and glories of our ancestors should help us and 
inspire us with hope for the future, as by the pursuit of the same 
causes and effects, by observance of the same discipline and 
avoidance of past errors we may be enabled to achieve; though 
not a new heaven on earth, at least a better and worthier world. 
It is some comfort that philosophy in spite of its dry dialectic and 
forbidding use of logic is not without a lesson for the practical man 
p£ the world The Jaina conception of the dynamic constitution 
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oE reality and the eternity of existence may be applied in the 
various fields of human activity to ensure our progress towards 
the summum bonum, which is the goal of our destiny. 



CHAPTER III 


Numerical Difference and Absolute Non-existence 

In the last chapter ive have endeavoured to establish that 
denial of pre-non-existence and post-non-existence as part of a real 
leads to absurdities— the impossibility of the law of causation 
and the consequential impossibility of all theoretical and practical 
activity. In the present chapter we shall try to show that the 
repudiation of the remaining two tyj^es of non-existence, xnz., (i) 
non-existence of mutual identity or what is called in modern 
philosophical terminology, numerical difference and (2) absolute 
non-existence, is also impossible in view of the disastrous conse- 
quences to which it inevitably leads. That things are numerically 
different presupposes that the identity of one is not the identity 
of another. If this mutual non-existence were repudiated there 
would be left no means of distinguishing one thing from another 
thing. In other words, every thing would be every thing else and 
one uniform and identical existence would have to be posited— a 
consequence which cannot be accepted by any philosopher other 
than a Vedantist. The denial of absolute non-existence too would 
make confusion of all things inevitable, inasmuch as no definite 
affirmation of any one thing in one context in contradistinction 
to another context would be possible. That a table as a whole 
inheres in its members, exists in its own place and time and is 
existent in so far as it is a table, that is to say, in so far as it is itself, 
implies tthe negadon of the contradictory determinations. But 
if the existence of the table in the role of a not-table is not denied, 
and its existence in a different spatio-temporal context is allowed, 
there would be no meaning in asserting that the table exists here 
and now and not elsewhere and elsewhen. The issue that emerges 
is a simple dilemma. Either there would be no logical predication 
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possible or the affirmation o£ one undifferenced being— absolutely 
homogeneous and unvariant— would be the only legitimate conse- 
quence. If a philosopher is not prepared to accept this consequence 
as a satisfactory explanation of reality, he will have no alternative 
to the acceptance of diversity, which presupposes the reality of the 
two tyjies of non-existence mentioned above. So tar as the Sahkhya 
who postulates tw'entyfive ontological principles and the materialist 
tvho beliet'es in the variety of matter are concerned, the denial of 
non-existence inevitably lands them in a morass of self-contradic- 
tion. And as regards the Buddhist idealist, lie too cannot deny^the 
reality of iuimerical difference. The idealist denies the objectivity 
of the content of awareness apart from the act of awareness of 
which it is only a part; or to be precise, the content is identical 
with awaieness. The content of awareness is however felt to be 
distinct from awareness. Awareness is always of something and 
not purely itself so far at least as the jisychology of cognitive pro- 
cesses testifies. But this distinction of awareness from its content, 
whatever be the ontological status of the latter.’ can be accounted 
for only on assumption ol numerical difference. Awareness is a 
fact, which lias an individuality ol its own distinct from that of the 
content and also from that of another awareness. This is intelligible 
only if the individuality in cjuestion is regarded as possessed of a 
double facet, viz., the capacity to assert its existence, which is the 
aspect ol sell-aihrmation, and tthc capacity to exclude itself from 
others, which is the aspect of negation. The pcrstulation of affirma- 
tive-cum-negative nature of a real is thus as inescapable conclusion 
even for the Buddhist idealist. 

As regards the Buddhist who believes in the identity of a 
cognition, having a diversified content, for example, of a variegated 


1. The Buddhist holds that the polarization of consciousness into 
subject and object is due to nescience. Whether the status of the content 
is co-ordinate with that of consciousness is a problem which is undecided 
more or less. 
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carpet, he too will have to admit that the content is a diversity in 
unity. The patch of blue and the patch of red in a variagated 
carpet are different in identity. If these were not numerically 
different just as the blue is not different from itself, there would 
be one unvaried content. But the conclusion cannot be accepted 
by the Buddhist, as it takes away all logic from his assertion of 
the identity of the cognition in spite of the diversity of contents. 
The logical consequence of the postulation of a numerically 
identical awareness in the presence of a multiplicity of contents 
is the inescapable proposition that the awareness in question is 
numerically different from the fcontents. Thus not only the 
difference of the contents from one another, but also that of the 
awareness from each one of these contents, is to be admitted on 
pain of self-contradiction. This result also undermines the 
assertion of the fundamental unity ot awareness and its contents 
as advocated by the Buddhist idealist. The Jaina theory squares 
with the exigencies of the situation. The relation of awareness 
to its contents or the objective data is neither one of simple identity 
nor one of simple otherness, but one partaking of both the charac- 
teristics. There is no contradiction between identity and other- 
ness, as they are not absolute characteristics. The contradiction 
would be insurmountable if awareness and its contents were 
affirmed to be identical in an absolute reference, that is to say, 
exclusive of the aspect of difference. But the identity and other- 
ness asserted by the Jaina philosopher are only partial and limited 
and not complete and unqualified. The Vedantist is correct, while 
refuting the Buddhist idealist in his assertion that the relation of 
cognition and cognitum is neither one of identity nor one of 
difference. But the Jaina joins issue with the Vedantist when the 
latter asserts the relation in question to be a case of illusion on the 
ground of tire incompatibility of identity and difference which are 
presupposed by the relation. The Jaina asserts that the contra- 
diction would be undeniable if the two traits spoken of were 
absolute characteristics. But they are not absolute and so the 
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reading of contradiction by the Vedantist seems to be only a hasty 
conclusion in the view of the Jaina philosopher. 

The unity of the cognition having diversified contents is also 
to be regarded as only a part-characteristic. The cognition is a 
unity as well as a plurality. I'he contents are not absolutely 
different and distinct. A relation presupposes that two terms 
which were once apart are now held together. The relation is the 
coinenting bond between them. Things ^vhich are absolutely 
autonomous and independent of one another cannot be broitght 
into relation, or to put it the other way round, the relata have to 
shed their exclusive autonomy and discreteness if they are to- be 
bound by a relation. So the trms of a relation are neither absolutely 
identiral. Absolute identity of the relata would annul the duality 
of the terms, which is a necessary eondition of relation. Absolute 
difference, on the other hand, would never allow the terms to come 
into a point of contact, which is again the presupposition of 
relation. Thus the affirmation of aksolute unity of the cognition 
in spile of its relation to different contents is only an imperfect 
statement of a fact. It is one and many at the same time. The 
denial of unity on the ground of the incompatibility of its co- 
existence with diversity would, on the other hand, split up all 
unity into a multiplicity. And as multiplicity implies the 
existence of multiple unities, the unities in their turn would again 
be split up, if there be no unity anywhere. Apart from the consi- 
deration that entities arc constantly undergoing change of attri- 
butes and aspects and thus there is no unity which is not, related 
to a diversity, the epistemological diversity in respect of, one and 
the same thing would also lead to the same result. A supposed 
self-identical object as viewed by a person from a distance presents 
a different picture from that which is obtained by the same person 
situated in close vicinity to it. The same diversity of presentation 
is also obtained by different persons placed in different positions. 
It is quite legitimate to argue that the object varies with its pre- 
sentation, or to convert the proposition, that the variation of 
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presentation is due to the variation of the object. The consequence 
would be unavoidable that there is no unity anywhere— either in 
the internal cognition or in the external object, as the unity in 
question is never found apart from variation and as variation is 
deemed, on the hypothesis under consideration, to be incompatible 
with unity. Even change in external relation entails change in the 
nature of an entity. External or internal, relation connotes the 
emergence of a novel quality in the relata, no matter that the 
queiiity is relational and not original. That a term stands in one 
relation to a second term and in another relation to a third implies 
that the term comes to have the cjuality of standing in those 
relations. Thus every change in relation or in the relata would 
bring about a qualitative change in the terms. In the example 
cited above, the supposed selfsame object, as viewed by different 
persons from different positions, undergoes cpialitaiive change in 
consequence of the change of relations or change of the persons 
viewing it. If then the proposition that unity is inconsistent with 
variation were to be maintained the result would be the disappear- 
ance of unity altogether from the world. The Jaina solves the 
problem by his approach from the standpoint of non-absolutism. 
He asserts that neither unity nor dh'ersity sums up the nature 
of a real, but both taken together do it. Unity is not exclusive of 
diversity or vice versa. The difficidty that is confronted is not 
grounded upon objective reality, but arises from a subjective 
aben'ation, which consists in the imagination of inconsistency 
between unity and diversity. But unity is associated with diversity 
and diversity is never found apart from unity, which is its very 
foundation. The Vedantist, who is the paragon of absolutists, and 
the ^unyavadin both avoid the difficulty by declaring all relations 
to be false creations of the intellect. I'hus the diversity which 
originates relation or is originated by relation is asserted by them 
to be non est. We now propose to consider whether the repudiation 
of relation is a logically sound proposition or not. 

It has been seriously contended that relations are intellectual 
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constructions without any ontological status. If things are real in 
their own right, they should have independent status. Anything, 
which is supposed to depend for its existence upon another real 
and hence would cease to exist divorced from it, is certainly not 
real in its own right and on its own account. In that case it would 
not be real at all. Reality cannot be conferred upon anything 
which lacks it in its otvn right. The proposition is self-evident and 
docs not rcc]uire to be elucidated. Let us consider whether any 
relation is possible beuveen such independent reals. Relation 
is a fact which concerns two terms. It further implies that the 
terms are no longer autonomous, as absolute autonomy will never 
allow the terms to come together. To put the positive side of it, 
it must be admitted that relation is pctssible only if the terms are 
dependent upon one another, or at least if one f)f them is dependent 
upon the other. If we look deeper, it will transpire that depen- 
dence is always mutual, though the subject or the predicate, as the 
case may be. may have a superior status to that of the other. Take 
any proposition for example and the truth of the statement will be 
borne out. The table is round. The table is the subject of which 
roundness is predicated. The table as the substantive term may 
be looked upon as the principal element and the quality of round- 
ness as an adjunct to it. But it will be a mistake to argue from 
this felt superiority of the subject that it is not dependent upon 
the predicate in the sense in which the predicate is dependent. 
'Fhe ‘table’ would not bfe a subject unless it were related to round- 
ness and vice versa. I hus in all relations the trems are no longer 
in indifferent isolation, but each depends upon the other. This is 
certainly the implication of all judgments and the epistomology of 
relations involves mutual surrender of independence on the part 
of the terms. But is this surrender of independent being and status 
possible ? If things arc not dependent for their being upon any 
extraneous condition they cannot come 'into relation which pre- 
supposes the surrender of independence on the part of the terms. 
So there can be no relations between fhings which are independ- 
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ently and intrinsically real. The relation of terms as understood 
from a proposition is only possible, if the terms signify things 
which are mutually dependent. But dependent things cannot be 
real, as reality is an intrinsic and independent characteristic of 
things'. The terms of a relation are therefore unreal symbols— at 
most they stand for ideal constructions, which are ontologically 
speaking nothing but fictions. Relations are therefore a priori 
ideal constructs.^ 

The arguments adduced in the preceding paragraph are really 
formidable. But the Jaina philosopher, who is noted for his firm- 
' ness and sobriety of outlook, is not perturbed by them. The 
Jaina maintains that if the nature of things is allowed to be 
determined by a priori logic in defiance of experience, the results 
would be even more fatal. Certainly logic is incompetent to tell 
us whether anything exists at all. It is only perception which can 
assure us that anything exists. Even the doubt and the denial 
of the sceptic cannot be proved to exist except on the evidence of 
introspection. “We can have no reason for believing X to exist, 
unless we either directly perceive X itself, or else perceive Y, whose 
existence involves the existence of X. Thus our belief in the 
proposition “something exists” depends upon perception.” “No 
proposition is true” is a self-contradictory proposition, for, if it 
were true, then it, together with all other propositions, would not 
be true. But the truth of “nothing exists” is not inconsistent 
with itself, though it is inconsistent with the assertion of itself, or 
even the contemplation of itself, by any person. Thus “something 
exists” is not a proposition of which we can be certain by pure 
logic, as we are of the proposition “something is true.”^ The 
sceptic may insist that though the existence of something may be 
conceded, this will not afford any proof of the reality of relation. 


1. paratantryarii hi sambandhah siddhe ka paratantrata. tasmat 
sarvasya bhavasya sambandho nasti tattvatafi. As., P. iii. 

8. The Nature of Existence by McTaj^rt, Vol. I, P. 59. 
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But we shall show that the admission of existence perforce involves 
the existence of qualities. “For existence is not a term which has 
no reference beyond itself, so that it would be sufficient to say that 
the nature of that which exists is that it is existent. To say that 
something exists inevitably raises he question what this something 
is. And that question must be answered by asserting something 
of it other than its existence,” “It retnains true that something 
exists, but of that something, something besides its existence must 
be true. Now that which is true of something is a .quality of that 
something. And therefore whatever is existent must have some 
quality besides existent e, whuh is itself a quality.”' I’he existence 
of quality and so also of relation is self-con trad ic Lory. “Not only 
the possession of this or that quality but the non-possession of 
these qualities would give the existent a nature beyond its 

existente li we stop with existence, and refuse to go any 

further, the existent is a perfect and absolute blank, and to say 
that only this exists is etpiivalent to saying that nothing exists. 
We should thus be involved in a contradiction, since starting 
with the premise that something existed, we should arrive at the 
conclusion that nothing exists.”- Now what is true of quality is 
also true of relation. If we deny that anything stands in a relation 
to something else, we should at the same time affirm that it is 
unrelated. But unrelatedness can be predicated only if there is a 
relation between the predicate and the subject. The admission 
of quality involves the admission ol a relation between the quality 
and the substance to which the (juality belongs. So relation is 
undeniable. The same result is attained from a consideration of 
the fact that a plurality of substances exists. If the existence of 
something cannot be proved or denied by pure logic, and if the 
proposition “something exists” is to be accepted only on the 
evidence of perception, by a parity of reasoning the existence of 


1. The Nature of Existence by McTaggari, Vol. 1 , Pp 60-61. 
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Other substances, which is asserted by perception, cannot be 
denied. “Unless it is the case either that solipsism is true, pr that 
I myself have no reality, it must be the case that both I and 
something else exist,"^ and this would prove that there is a 
plurality of substances. The admission of a plurality of substances 
will make the admission of relations inevitable. “All substances 
will be similar to one another, for they are all substances. And 
all substances will be diverse from one another, sincf they are 
, separate substances .... And substances, which are similar to each 
other or diverse from one another, stand to each other in the 
relations of similarity and diversity.”^ 

We have seen that relations are not capable of being denied 
without denial o^ all existencts. The denial of existents as such is 
self-contradictory. The existence of denial at any rate is to be 
maintained as real. If it is maintained that the denial is as illusory 
as the thing denied, the existence of the illusion must be a fact. 
The argument finally rests on propositions taken as ultimately 
certain, which if challenged cannot be proved by further argu- 
ments. “If, for example, anyone should assert that his belief that 
nothing existed was only an illusion, and should then deny that 
this explanation involved that an illusion existed. I do not see how 
he could be refuted.” The absolute and uncompromising sceptic, 
who is prepared to carry his scepticism to any limit, cannot be 
refuted by arguments, which he may doubt or deny with equal 
vehemence.' But for a person, whose scepticism is inspired by 
sincere doubt and who is open to conviction, our arguments may 
not be entirely fruitless. We have shown that the acceptance of the 
existence of a plurality of substances makes the acceptance of 
relations inevitable. . We have also shown that the existence of 
quality and, by similar logic, the existence of states and modes also 
make the admission of relations unavoidable. The denial of 
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relations would, on the contrary, reduce all things to nullity. The 
proposition “things cannot be real if relations are unreal" is not 
of course self-evident. But it follows from the consideration 
of the propositions which are ultimately certain. If there were 
no relation between a quality and a substance, or between, a 
substance and its inodes, the quality and the mode would be unreal, 
as they cannot exist independently of and apart from a 
substance to which they belong. A mode, which is not a mode of 
anything, and a (juality, which is not a cjuality of anything, is 
neither a mode nor a cjuality. And a quality which is not a quality 
is nothing, d he same is true of the mode. But if modes and 
qualities are unreal, substance too cannot be real. A substance 
without a cjuality and a mode is not a substance. And if a substance 
cannot be a substance, it will be nothing, d'he denial of relations 
between a substance and a cjuality thus makes both of them unreal 
fictions. I’hc denial of the relation of coinherence in a substance 
between the several qualities would again make them cease to be 
cjualities ol the same substance. So much about the relation 
between a cjuality and a substance, which may be regarded as 
internal relation. With* regard to external relations, too, their 
denial will be seen to lead to equally fatal consequences. No 
sense-percejjtion would arise if there were no relation, however 
indirect, between the senses and the objects of jierception. In the 
absence of sense-jiercejition the existence of senses would also be 
robbed of all means of jjroof and similarly the existence of material 
objects cannot be asserted. The existence of sense-organs is inferred 
from the very fact that sense-perception is not possible without an 
instrument. The existence of matter is asserted also on the 
evidence of sense-perception, as it is believed to be directly 
perceived. But the denial of relation, direct or indirect, physical 
or quasi-physical, between an organ of sense and the sensed object 
makes sense-perception impossible and the latter makes the denial 
of sense-organs and material objects inevitable. There would be 
no causation either, if the relation of temjxiral sequence between 
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cause and effect were denied. Inference again would be impossible 
if the invariable relation between the probans and the probandum 
were not real. This is not again the only consequence. 

No knowledge would be possible if relations were unreal. 
Knowledge presupposes that something is known. There must be 
an object to be known and a consciousness to be aware of it— in the 
common philosophical terminology, there must be a content and 
an awareness of it. The existence of two things, namely awareness 
and content, perforce involves the reality of a relation between 
them, without which there would be no knowledge. The very 
possibility of knowledge thus involves that there must be a relation 
and a real relation at that between consciousness and a content. 
I'he existence ol relation, once admitted, entails the mutual 
dependence of the relaia. It a content were not dependent u[)on 
consciousness, it would exist independently of consciousness, and 
if consciousness in its turn were not dependent upon a content, it 
would become contentless. But the Buddhist cannot endorse this 
proposition. Even the philosophers, who believe in a contentless 
cognition, must believe that there is a relation between conscious- 
ness and its object and this belief would, necessitate the further 
belief that consciousness in its relation to the object is dependent 
upon its difference from the object. Whatever be the character of 
the relation between awareness and its object, but that of an 
object. And this shows that awareness is dependent upon its 
object and the object qua object is dependent upon awareness. 

What is true of relation is also true of absence of relation. 
If absence of relation is not dependent upon an entity, that is to 
say, if it were absolutely independent in being, it would be indis- 
tinguishable from being, the characteristic of which is, according 
to the opponent’s hypothesis, complete independence. The issue 
can be made clear by a dilemma. Is absence of relation predicable 
of a term or not ? If predicable, it is not absolutely independent. 
On the second alternative, it is not intelligible. It may be the 
case that everything is not predicable of everything. Between any 
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two things one may exist independently of and out of relation with 
the other and thus in the absence of a recognizable relation they 
may be regarded as independent. But to make a generalization on 
the basis of such independence to the effect that all reals must be 
independent and unrelated will involve the fallacy of analogical 
extension. It is a fact that oil is not causally dependent upon sand, 
as sand nev'er produces oil. But that does not make the conclusion 
legitimate that oil is causally dependent upon nothing else. If. 
however, we look deeper into the problem, it will transpire that 
nothing exists which is independent of the rest of reals. Even 
between oil and sand it is not a fact that there is no relation. The 
absence of causal relation itself constitutes a relation. The pro- 
position that oil docs not stand m causal relation to sand involves 
the proposition ‘oil stands in the relation of not being causally 
related to sand.’ Of course it would be a cumbrous proposition 
to stale it. But the truth that the alxsencc of relation between any 
two terms itself generates a relation cannot be denied by a 
])hilo.sophcr. A denial of this truth would be tantamount to 
denial of negative propositions. The proposition ‘A is B’ states 
that A stands in the relation ol identity to B. The jiroposition 
‘A is not B’ states that it does not stand in that relation. But that 
it is a proposition implies, ecpially with the affirmative proposition, 
that there is a relation bettreen A and B. As the rela- 
tion is not identity ' it must be other than identity. 
So there is no escape from relation if one is to make 
any assertion. The denial of relation is thus found 
to be contradicted by the assertion of such denial. Even the 
contemjjlation of the denial will be self -contradictory, as contertipla- 
lion as well as assertion envisages a relation even in the denial of 
it. All activity, mental, verbal and practical, would be tabooed, 
if relation were denied a status and a real status at that, since it is 
possible only on the basis of such relation. A judgment* is possible 
if it judges a relation between two concepts, and a verbal proposi- 
tion is only a judgment externalized. The validity of judpaent 
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has been challenged by philosophers. But it is easy to see that 
the whole system of thought that is built by the ^unyavadin would 
fall to pieces if there were no judgment. The sceptic may retort 
that he does not make out a constructive system. The sum-total 
of his speculations consists in the destruction of systems that are 
built by others and so the denial of judgment does not affect him. 
But this defence is not honest. Unless he imposes upon himself 
the vow of eternal silence, nay, unless he stifles all thought- 
movement in his mind and thus commits physical and intellectual 
suicide, the sceptic cannot contemplate, much less assert, the 
invalidity of judgments including his own. C’ertainly a philosophy 
which leads to the abrogation of all thought is an abnormality. 
But for the people who decline to enter into the peace of death 
that absolute scepticism holds out as its temptation this negative 
philosophy will have no charm and no aj)|>eal. 

The Jaina is not however prepared to let down the sceptic on 
such easy terms. He would challenge the sceptic to justify his 
position. The sceptic docs not believe causation to be veridical, 
since he does not believe in the reality ol relation. He argues 
‘Relation is between two terms. And if these terms are real in 
their own right, neither of them depends upon the other for its 
existence. In the absence of dependence there can be no relation, 
which is possible only il there is dependence. If there can be no 
relation between reals, much less can there be any betwe'en a real 
and an unreal or beuveen two unreals. 'Fhe effect is not real 
before its existence and as such it is unreal. How can there be a 
relation then between a cause, which is a real, and an effect, which 
is unreal ?’ To this argument the Jaina would make the following 
reply. Tlie atguinent of the sceptic is an instance of logic moving 
in vacuo. He assumes that there can be no relation between reals 
or unreals, because a real is not dependent upon another real for 
its being.* And what is unreal is non est and as such cannot be 
conceived to be dependent upon anything. But the assumption, 
■which gives the major premise, is not true. Of course between 
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two independent reals there can be no relation ot causality. But 
there is no logical incompatibility for other relations, 
which actually do exist. And as regards causality, it is possible 
only between a real and an unreal, as the sceptic puts it. If the 
effect, which is not, strictly speaking, as real as the cause in the 
sense of being an accomplished fact like the cause, were not 
dependent upon the cause, the effect could come into existence 
even when the cause was absent. The fact remains that a particular 
effect comes out of a particual cause. It is a fact that 
oil is produced by pressing oil-seeds and not sands. How 
can the situation be met except on the hypothesis 
that oil depends upon oil seeds and not upon sands ? If nothing 
weie produced, then everything would be either eternal like s})ace 
that is itnpioduced or a fiction like a stjuare circle. But effects 
belong to neithei of the kinds. An explanation must be offered. 
The difficulty is solved by positing the dependence of 
the effect upon the cause. The effect is not a nonentity 
though it is unreal before its origination. It is not, 
however, absolutely unreal as a chimera. It is real in 
so ^r as it is identical with the causal substance, of 
which it is a modification. But it is unreal also in so far as it is an 
unprececknted pficnomenon. If this explanation be accepted, the 
problem of causality is solved. The truth of this explanation is 
proved by the reductio ad absnidum of any other theory, e.g., the 
theory of emergence of an absolutely pre-non-existent effect held 
by the Nyaya-Vaiksika school or the theory of manifestation of 
an absolutely existent effect. It has been irrefutably shown by 
Nagarjuna, the pattern and paragon of sceptics, that an existent 
effect has no necessity for a cause and a non-existent also cannot 
be made existent. A combination of existence and non-existence 
is logically incompatible and exclusion of both is rejected by the 
Law of Excluded Middle. Nagarjuna concludes that causation is 
only an appearance of which no rational explanation is possible. 
It is alogical in character and so cannot be real, as reality must 
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not contradict the laws of thought which are also the laws of being. 

The Jaina would agree with Nagarjuna subject to 
a qualification. Nagarjuna is right in his criticism of 

the Sahkhya and Nyaya theories, but he has taken the 
formulation of these theories at their face value. He 

has read contradiction in the theories and his criticism 
is, no doubt, correct, and it is fully deserved because these 
philosophers have been hasty in their evaluation of the nature of 
reality and because also their representation is not wholly correct. - 
These philosophers have failed to notice that existence is not 
exclusive of non-existence. Existence is only a part-characteristic 
and so also is non-existence. The Naiyayika errs by emphasizing 
one or the other as the exclusive characteristic. But the nature of 
reals, as has been sufficiently proved by the Jaina, is not exclusive 
or extremistic. It is existent-cum-non-existent. The charge of 
contradiction, as pointed out by Nagarjuna, holds unassailable 
against those who regard existence and non-existence as absolute 
and exclusive characteristics. But absolutism is due to abstraction- 
ist tendency of our thought, which requires to be checked and 
revised in consonance with experience, which is the ultimate 
source of knowledge of the existence of things and of their relations. 
Experience does not warrant such extremistic characterization 
of reality and so the finding of contradiction is based upon a hasty 
study of facts. The fault and fallacy of Nagarjuna and his followers • 
lie in their acquiescence in the interpretation of reality by those 
very philosophers whom they criticized. Instead of taking their 
interpretation of the nature of things on trust they should have 
gone into the original field. Nagarjuna also has not succeeded in 
preventing himself from falling a prey to the facile observation 
and superficial exposition of the professional philosophers who 
held the field. I’he antinomies, which are inherent in the profes- 
sional orthodox theories, did not escape his vigilant logical vision. 
But this should have given him a reason for pause and impressed 
upon him the necessity of fresh thinking on the nature of reality, 
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Nag^juna failed to do this and transferred the antinomies, which 
are inherent in the traditional theories, to the nature of things.' 
The result is unrelieved scepticism, which gloats over the failure 
of professional philosophers. He was not serious enough to con- , 
template whether an alternative explanation was possible. 

The Jaina begins from where the sceptic stopped. Instead 
of being satisfied with the finding of antinomies in the current 
theories, the Jaina directs his attention to the fresh study of reals. 
The result is the discovery of anehdntavdda, the law of the multiple 
nature of reality. It corrects the partiality of philosophers by 
supplementing the other side of reality, which escaped them. The 
effect is both j^re-exisient and non-existent. So far as it is a passing 
phase of the causal substance and so far as it is a novel emergence 
it is pre-non-existent. But so far as it is a continuation of the causal 
substance it is pre-exist ent. The same is true of identity and differ- 
ence. The effect and the cause are identical and different both. 
There is no contradiction, as identity qua suslance and difference 
qua modes are attested by indubitable experience. The contradic- 
tion would be insuperable if both identity and difference qua 
substance were mainlained. But the Jaina never does this. It is 
a pity that rival j)hi]osophers, instead of profiting by the wisdom 
of the Jaina philosopher, have maligned him without trying to 
understand his real import. The Jaina is reproached with main- 
taining that cause and effect arc identical in the same reference and 
in all its implications. He is criticized on the ground of advocating - 
the identity and difference of the cause and effect both as substance. 
But this has nevey been done by the Jaina and so the criticism is 
based upon a hasty interpretaion. The philosophers have been 
hasty in their interpretation of reality and also in their interpreta- 
tion of the Jaina view. 

We began the present chapter with the consideration of the 
reality of numerical difference and this led us to the consideration 
of relations. We endeavoured to establish that the reality of these 
concepts is to be admitted on pain of absurdities. And once th?iy 
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reality is conceded the multiple nature of reals follows with irresis- 
tible logic. Incidentally we dealt with the problem of causation 
and gaVe the views of the Masters on the supposed antinomies. If 
the discussion of these problems, which raised themselves in con- 
nection with the enquiry into the reality of negation, be looked 
upon as a digression, our apology is that it was neither irrelevant 
nor unnecessary. The problems of philosophy are inter-connected 
and our understanding of one makes the examination of others 
necessary. The central thesis of the Jaina is that there is not only 
diversity of reals, but each real is equally diversified. Diversi- 
fication as induced by relations has been explained. The conclusion 
is legitimate that each real is possessed of an infinite number of 
modes at every moment. The number of reals is infinite and 
consequently their relations with one another are infinite. We 
have shown that all things arc related in one way or the other and 
that relations induce relational qualities in the relata, which 
accordingly become infinitely diversified at each moment and 
throughout their career, which is unbounded both by past and by 
future limits. Things are neither momentary nor unilorm, which 
is respectively the position of the fluxist and of the Vedantist. A 
real changes every moment and at the same time continues. The 
continuity never breaks down. The Vaisesika maintains that when 
things perish, they irrevocably disappear from the world. But the 
Jaina in agreement with the Sankhya maintains that cessation is 
not absolute. If absolute cessation of the cause were the indis- 
pensable condition of the emergence of the effect, the mutual 
dependence of cause and effect would not be. intelligible. The 
cause would not be of service to the effect, if it were defunct at 
the time the effect emerges into being. In other Avords, the cause 
would not be cause of the effect and the effect would not be affilia- 
ted to the cause. The cause continues while it is changed into the 
effect. The cause is independent of the auxiliaries so far as its 
natural change is concerned. Because the cause is dynamic and 
changing by its very nature it is self-sufficient tvith reference to its 
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constitutional change. The modes are transitory by their nature. 
Change means the emergence o£ modes which were not in evidence 
before. And unless the modes pet ie are perishable, there would 
not be new modes and cousecjuently no change. The services of 
external causes are not superfluous, as they are responsible for the 
speciality of the modes. What is maintained is that things are 
dynamic by their nature and so their changefulness is spontaneous. 
But that the change should assume this or that shape depends upon 
the presence of other factors which arc in operation. 

The Jaina has no hesitation in accepting the Sautrantika’s 
position of causal clhciency as the criterion of reality. Being 
dynamic in constitution every real is the cause of its own change. 
We have .seen that cliangc is inexplicable il an absolutist stand- 
point is adopted. Vedanta is obliged to tlcciare it to be an appear- 
ance. I he fluxist who swears by change ultimately ends in denying 
it in effect. In the i)hilo.sophy ol flux eatli etility exists lor a 
inonicnt and jiciislies at the next inoinenl iu tola. So there is no 
change in any existent. It has a definite assignable place in the 
time-continuum, but it is there unchanged and unmodified. 
Change implies that the thing should become different from what 
it is. I his is possible if an entity persists at any rate for more 
than a moment. It comes into being and it is what it is at the 
moment of its origin. It could change only if it were vested with 
a novel attribute at the next moment. But il it had no continuity 
beyond the first moment, it would have no scope for cliange of 
attributes. The fluxist, inspite ol all appearances to the contrary, 
has to conclude that things aie sialic and unchanging and to 
declare all change lo be an unmitigated appearance. He proceeds 
from the datum of change and comes to a conclusion which denies 
it. This is self-contradictoiy. I’hen again he starts with causal 
efficiency as the equivalent of exi.stence and comes to a conclusion 
which makes causal efficiency impossible. We have proved in 
Chapter II that there can be no causal relation between momentary 
existents. This is another contradiction in the fluxist position. 
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The Jaina conception of reality avoids the Scylla of fluxism and 
the Charybdis of illusionisin. I cannot conceive of any other 
philosophy which can maintain realism against the onslaughts of 
idealists without endorsing the Jaina conception. A real is that 
which not only originates, but is alsO liable to cease and at the 
same time capable of persisting. Existence, cessation and persis- 
tence are the fundamental characteristics ol all that is real. To a 
person trained in the school of a prion logic the proposition may 
sound paradoxical and even self-contradictory. But we have taken 
sufficient pains to demonstrate that the reading of contradiction 
in it is due to preconceptions fostered by a priori logic. This 
concept of reality is the only one which can avoid the conclusion 
that the world of plurality, which is the world of experience, is an 
illusion. Either tlte world is to be accepted as real or dismissed as 
an unreal appearance. 'Hie latter conclusion is drawn by the 
Vedantist. But it realism is to be maintained it tan only be done 
by means of Jaina logic and Jaina conception of reality. We have 
shown how Nyaya and Saiikhya have tailed to explain causation 
and change. A system of philosophy which fails to account for 
these two fundamental problems cannot lay claim to untpialified 
allegiance. 

The affirmation of origination, cessation and persistence as 
elements in the constitution of reals has to be substantiated. Wc 
have shown that a real is always changing and the change of 
attributes, 4;hat occurs at every moment, is due both to its internal 
dynamic constitution and to its relation with the infinite plurality 
of reals. We have seen that change presupposes the persistence of 
an underlying stuff. So persistence is to be accounted as an element 
in a real together with change. But change means the cessation 
of a previous mode or attribute and the coming into being of a 
new mode. As modes and attributes are identical with the causal 
stuff in which they occur, the birth and cessation of modes are to be 
regarded as the birth and cessation of the causal stuff qua the 
modes and attributes. That a thing changes means that it has 
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ceased to be what it was and comes to be what it was not. Cessation 
and birth are thus the invariable contomitants of change and thus 
should be predicated of the changing stuff. A. real then has birth 
and cessation as its elements and the element of persistence also is 
to be affirmed as it is the very presupposition of change. The 
affirmation of origination, cessation and persistence as elements of 
the constitution of a reality has therefore nothing paradoxical 
about it. The three elements are a natural deduction from the 
reality of change. The Jaina believes in the dynamic nature of reals 
and, in deference to the demands of reason and experience alike, 
he sums up the three elements mentioned above as the component 
factors of the constitution ol reality. One can avoid this triple 
characteristic only by the declaration of change as appearance, 
which is the position of Vedanta. One must otter one’s allegiance 
either to Vedantic monism or alhrin the multiple nature ol reality, 
which is the leaching ol Jaina anckantavdda. 

Viewed Irorn the Jaina standpoint a real is a con- 
tinuum through the infinite vaiiatjcm ol its modes at 
every moment of its being. The continuum is a reality 
as much as the variation. Thus there is unity as well as 
multiplicity in perfect harmony. Tire real viewed as identical 
with the changing modes is thus coining into being every moment 
and perishing every riroment. That it comes to evolve a new mode 
implies that the previous mode has ceased to exist. So a real qua 
its modes is becoming something new by^ ceasing to be its old self. 
The birth of the new is thus the logical com omitant of the death 
of the old. Let usdllustrate it by an example. A self which was 
feeling unhappy is now feeling happy. Strictly analysed it comes 
to mean that the unhappy self is no more at once the happy self 
comes into being. So a real in undergoing change both ceases and 
comes to be. That it persists tlrrough both the acts is evident, 
since birth and cessation as the concomitants of change are predi- 
cable only of a continuity. The affirmation of the three apparently 
incompatible elements as making up the constitution of a real is 
10 
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thus the result of a logical analysis of a real as it is. If one is not 
prepared to believe in this triple affirmation one has to assert that 
things are not real at all. Either pure negation or pure affirmation 
are the only alternatives left for acceptance. The former is the 
position of the Sunyavadin and the latter is of Vedanta. Is the 
paradox greater in the Jaina view than in the two other systems ? 
Is the Sunyavadin, who dismisses the whole world of experience 
as an unfounded illusion, less paradoxical ? Is the Vedantic view, 
which endorses the ^unyavadin’s repudiation of the whole world 
of pluralities, calculated to satisfy the abhorrence of paradox in a 
more satisfying manner ? I’he paradox is only apparent as it 
alone provides a satisfactory explanation of experience and 
thought. The criterion should be whether or not it succeeds to 
explain the world as we know it. 

But a difficulty has been raised with reference to the triple 
character enunciated as the universal feature of reality. If persis- 
tence, cessation and birth were each of them identical with the 
substance of which they are predicated, then being identical with 
the same substance, all of them would be identical with one another. 
Thus persistence would be the same thing as cessation and birth, 
cessation would be identical with persistence and birth, and birth 
would be identical with cessation and persistence. So the triple 
character is reduced to an identical single mode. And if each 
of these modes were regarded as numerically different from the 
substance and also from one another, and if each of them were 
believed to be real, then again each of these modes would have 
triple character. An infinite vicious series would be inevitable as 
each of the triple modes would have another triple character and 
so on to infinity, unless the triple mode were severally and jointly 
asserted to be unreal characterization. Either a single mode in 
the place of the triple character, or an infinite series, or its unreality, 
is to be asserted. But the Jaina answers the critic by asserting the 
non-absolutistic position. So far as persistence etc. are regarded as 
identical with the substance, it is legitimate that persistence and 
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cessation and birth should be regarded as identical. And if atten- 
tion is concentrated on the aspect of difference of these modes from 
the substance and from one another, then each of them would have 
a triple character. There is no reason for the infinite series, as 
difference is not absolute. The modes are identical with the 
substance only so far as the substance is focussed in the modes. 
The modes are not absolutely different from substance, as in that 
case the modes would not belong to the substance. The mode is a 
mode of the substance because the identity of substance is focussed 
in it and is not annulled. So a mode is identical with substance in 
that respect. To, take an example, clay is transformed into a jar, 
and so the former is regarded as the cause of the latter. The jar 
is different from clay no doubt, but the jar could not be a jar unless 
it were the same substance as clay. So difference and identity 
both being inseparable moments in the relation, a mode as identical 
with the substance may have the same predicates with the 
substance and as different from the substance may each 
of them behave as an independent reality and as such may have 
the triple characteristic. The reduction of the triple character to 
a unitary character is also a matter of point of view. The mode 
and the substance may be viewed as identical and also as different, 
as they are both in one. Thus the consequences, alleged to be 
inevitable by the opponent, are not inevitable, as they are based 
upon exefusive identity and exclusive difference. But the identity 
is not exclusive of difference and vice versa, as both are the 
attested traits of reality. A mode and a substance are different 
because they are two, and they are identical because one is not 
independent of the other. If identity is to be asserted on the 
evidence of experience, difference also should equally be asserted 
on the strength of the same evidnee. The compartmental way 
of looking at things leads to the affirmation of one and to the nega- 
tion of the other, since it concentrates on one and ignores the other. 
The besetting sin of philosophers has been the habit to put the 
telescope upon the blind eye and then to deduce that the other 
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aspect is not real. The Jajna philosopher voices the necessity of 
using both the eyes and of seeing the obverse and reverse of the coin 
of reality. 

The triple mode of origination, cessation and persistence as 
the necessary presupposition of change gives out the internal cons- 
titution of reality. A real is undergoing change for all time and 
change connotes these three characteristics. Time is understood 
as comprising three determinations, viz., past, present and future. 
A real persists through time and thus has these three temporal 
determinations. I'hat a real embraces the three time-determinations 
is again a necessary deduction from its possession of causal 
efficiency, which is the criterion of existence according to the 
fluxist. I’he Jaina endorses the Buddhist affirmation of causal 
efficiency as the criterion of existence. But whereas the Buddhist 
deduces from this premise the conclusion that everything is 
momentary, the Jaina affirms that things, because of their causal 
efficiency, must have the three temporal determinations. Causal 
efficiency is not predicable of a momentary in the same way as it 
is not competent to an unchanging unity. If a real were not 
amenable to change, it would not be the cause of an effect, as we 
ha'Ce seen that the concepts of eternal cause and eternal effect 
are self-contradictory.^ Exercise of causal efficiency is possible in 
time and is thus possible in that which is temporal. An unchanging 
eternal has no temporal character and so cannot be a cause. The 
momentary has been found to be equally unchanging and so cannot 
have causal efficiency.® Causal efficiency presupposes change and 
change presupposes persistence through time-divisions. So a real, 
which is dynamic by its nature, must have a history, that is to say, 
it must have a past and a future in addition to its being present. 
The Jaina, in agreement with the Sahkhya, holds that a non-entity 
cannot become an entity and vice versa. Such being the case a real 
is real for ajl time. It was real in the past, is real in the present 
and will be real in future. A ‘real’ which has no past and no future 
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is a fiction and a non-entity. It is obvious that it was not an entity 
before and will cease to be an entity after. But if -a thing must be 
real in its own right, it cannot be unreal at any time. The fluxist 
fails to take note of this necessary truth when he denies past and 
future history of a real. The fluxist was misled by his dialectic 
that things must be perishable or not by their very constitution. 
He accepted that things were perishable on the evidence of expe- 
rience, and discarded their continuation though it was equally 
attested by experience. The Jaina shows the fluxist to be in the 
wrong. He is disloyal to experience and to logic alike, as expe- 
rience shows the persistence of things and logic proves that change, 
which is also the premise from which the fluxist starts, is impossible 
without persistence. The Vedantist accepts the continuity of 
things and dismisses change. The Buddhist accepts change without 
continuity, though experience, unsophisticated by considerations . 
of pure logic, attests both to be actual. The Jaina accepts both 
continuity and change on ihe evidence of experience and maintains 
that there is no logical contradiction between them. The 
Vedantist is consistent in that he does not abandon pure logic. 
Pure logic demands that a real is real for all time, and as change 
connotes the emergence of a novel attribute, which was not in 
existence before at least in its present form, the Vedantist discards 
change as contradictory to the inherent reality of a thing. The 
Vedantist is loyal to logic, though he is disloyal to experience, 
which he asserts to be illusory. The fluxist accepts change as the 
very essence of reality in adherence to the verdict of experience. 
He is not deterred by the considerations of pure logic that a real is 
real for all time and in its own right and so cannot be unreal. 
Had he been loyal to pure logic, he ought to have held that things 
were imperishable and were real for all time and in their own right. 
He discarded logic and accepted experience as the authority. But 
in the course of his development of his philosophy he allowed 
himself to be swayed by considerations of pure logic. He argued 
that as change was contradictorily opposed to not-change, not- 
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change was unreal. The fluxist here proves disloyal to experience 
in deference to pure logic. The result has been that he has not 
been loyal either to pure logic or to experience and in this his 
philosophy is less Satisfactory than Vedanta. 

The position that i§ adopted by the Jaina is this : Pure logic, 
prior to and independent of experience, is a blind guide to the 
determination of truth. Logic is to rationalize and systematize 
what experience offers. All our knowledge is ultimately derived 
from experience. Even the knowledge that something exists is not 
capable of being derived from any other source. The existence 
and behaviour of things and their mutual relationship can be ascer- 
tained only on the basis of experience and the function of reason 
or pure logic is only to reduce the data of experience to order and 
system. To allow logic to work in vaciio and to dictate terms to 
the. data of experience to behave in a way different from their 
own is neither a sound philosophical procedure nor a safe course 
of thought. The unfettered exercise of logic, in defiance of and 
in opposition to the testimony of experience, has been responsible 
for the hopelessly chaotic results achieved by metaphysical specula- 
tions. That philosophy has not made progress commensurate 
with the progress of science is due to the illegitimate freedom 
usurped by reason by deposition of empirical evidence. The laws 
of thought, if they are to be the laws of being, must be propounded 
in a fashion that they may be really helpful to the progress of 
knowledge. We have already seen how the application of these 
laws to the data of experience, unhampered by considerations of 
loyalty to experience, has worked. The law of causation, which 
is 80 necessary for reducing a major part of experience to order, 
has been declared to be false. Change has been declared by the 
Vedantist to be an illusion, although the fluxist, who swears by logic 
with as much verve and gusto as the Vedantist, asserts it to be 
the only truth. Nagarjuna and his followers, if the interpretation 
of Candrakirti and the representation of their critics are to be 
believed, came to the conclusion that no affirmation was possible. 
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The Vedantist by the pursuit of rigorous logic comes to the finding 
that the world of plurality as experienced by us is only an illusion, 
and only one reality, which is consciousness-cuin-existence, exists. 
The Jaina insists that our method of philosophical enquiry should 
be loyalty to experience and also to logic in so far as it does not 
outstrip the authority of experience and in so far as it helps us to 
explain and to rationalize the data of experience. Logic is to be 
applied to experience and never allowed to do away with it. In 
one word, logic must be empirical logic and not abstract or a 
priori. As we discussed in the very first chapter the scope and 
character of the Laws of Thought, we do not propose to carry 
our exaruinaiion of them to any further length. It is necessary 
to observe in this connection that the Jaina is loyal to logic and 
experience alike when he asserts that thange and continuity are 
both essential notes in the constitution of reality. The Vedantist 
also has ultimately to rely upon experience in order to be able to 
assert that consciousness is the only reality. Tlie -existent e of cons- 
ciousness is proved by intuition, and not by logic. I'he contra- 
diction that is involved in the denial of consciousness is to be 
known also by means of experience. When one denies that cons- 
ciousness exists, the denial is found to be sell contradictory because 
the denial itself is a case of consciousness. » The denial of conscious- 
ness is thus an affirmation of consciousness and as such is a case 
of self-contradiction. The Jaina philosophers only affirm this 
truth when tffiey assert that the nature of reality is to be determined 
by the evidence of experience and thus endorse the fundamental 
position of the Vedantist. But his loyalty to experience is not half- 
hearted. He maintains that wffien experience is the source of know- 
Fedge of existence including the existence of our own selves, why 
should it be discarded when it testifies to the existence of so many 
selves and things? We have seen how the Laws of Thought have 
been given a new orientation by the Jaina philosopher, and how 
These laws, as reoriented by him, enable him to arrive af the com 
elusion of the multiple nature of reality. 



CHAPTER IV 


Absolute Negativism ANb Absolute Particularism 

We have found that existence of things cannot be denied and 
that existence is only a part-characteristic which is not exclusive of 
non-existence as another element in the make-up of real. Non- 
existence as a characteristic is as much real and objective as 
existence is. But the objectivity ol non-existence has been denied 
by some philosophers. The lluxisl believes that non-existence 
is only an ideal construction. But if non-existence were not real, 
how would the Fluxist account for the non-existence of conscious- 
ness in matter and of colour and extension and shape in conscious- 
ness? A thing is possessed of its own nature and not of the nature 
of another. This makes it possible for us to assert negative pro- 
positions. We assert A chair is not conscious’ and ‘consciousness 
is not extended.’ The non-existence of consciousness in chairs is 
true for all times and for all places, and similarly the non-existence 
of extension in consciousness is true irrespective of time and place. 
The denial of non-existence would make these assertions false and 
unmeaning. But we see no logical ground to condemn these 
negative judgments as false, which the denial of non-existence 
would involve. The Fluxist contends that ‘non-existence is not 
competent to perception’ as it has no causal efficiency, which is the 
distinctive criterion of existence. The object of perception is 
that which is the cause of it, and since non-existence cannot be 
the cause of anything, it cannot be the cause of perception. It is 
further denied that non-existence can be inferred. Inference is 
based either on causal relation or ’on identity of nature between 
the probans and the probandum. But non-existence has neith^ 
causal efficiency nor a natbre of its own. So nothing can be its 
effect or its correlate having identity of nature with it, on the Msis 
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of which non-existence could be inferred. Thus, there is not a 
single proof to establish the reality of non-existence. This argu- 
ment of the Iduxist, however, affords another illustration of the 
unreliability of abstract logic as an instrument for the determina- 
tion of reality. It also involves self-contradiction as it is admitted 
even by the Buddhist that non-perception of a perceivable entity 
in spite of the presence of all the conditions of perception thereof 
(yogydnupalabdhi) is the ground of inferring the non-existence of 
the unperceived thing. But the Buddhist has contended that this 
admission is not inconsistent with his denial of non-existence as 
an objective fact. The ‘non-perception of a perceivable’ does not 
mean absence of perception, but perception of a positive datum, 
with which the negattun would be perceived if it were present 
upon it. For example, the non-percepttion of the pen upon the 
table is nothing but perception of the tabic. An assertion of non- 
existence of the pen is thus only another way of asserting the exist- 
ence of the table and nothing more. Btit the Jaina maintains that 
this is an argument of the escapist, wlio would not boldly face a 
difficulty. It is ignored that the table could be responsible for the 
negative judgment, only if non-existence of the pen were a part 
and parcel of the being of tlie table Unless the table were recog- 
nized to be existent and non-existent both, existent in so far as it 
is itself and non-existent in so far as it is not anything other than a 
table, the emergence of the negative judgment, “Fhere is no pen 
upon the table’, would be unaccoimtable. If, Iiowever, the denial 
of non-existence were interpreted to be the denial of an indepen- 
dent non-existence, which was in perpetual opposition to existence, 
the Jaina would have no reason to take exception to it. But the 
Buddhist does not assert tliat non-existence is an aspect of a real 
complementary to the aspect of existence, which is the 
Jaina position. So his denial of non-existence is only 
tantamount to the assertion that it is a fiction. We have 
shown in the preceding chapter the absurd consequences 
which inevitably arise on the denial of the reality of 
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non-existence and this constitutes the rcductio ad absurdum 
of the Fluxist position. 

1 he result which we have attained so far is that non-existence 
as an element in the constitution of a real has to be accepted as a 
verity. But it is real only as an element in a real and is not again 
the exclusive character of it. If non-existence were to be the sole 
and sufficient character of things, nothing would be existent and, 
consequently, neither affirmation nor negation of anything would 
be possible. Paradoxical as it may appear, this is, however, the 
position seriously maintained by the Voidist (Sunyavddin), if we 
are to believe that the interpretation of Candrakirti, the commen- 
tator of Nagarjuna, and the criticism of the rival philosophers 
constitute a faithful representation of the position of Nagarjuna. 
Stcherbatsky and the Japanese exponents of Nagarjuna would, how- 
ever, have us believe that Nagarjuna’s philosophy is not absolute 
negativism. Whichever may be the correct position, the problem 
appears to be one which concerns the historian of Indian philo- 
sophy. So far as pure philosophy is concerned, it cannot be disin- 
terested in such a doctrine, which is a possibility, though its 
historical authenticity may be problematic. The Jaina philosopher 
seeks to establish that absolutism in philosophical speculation is 
only the outcome of abstractionist tendency of thought, against 
which philosophers have not sufficiently been on their guard. 
Absolute affirmation of being is the conclusion reached by the 
Vedantist. Absolute negation of being as its direct antithesis is the 
result attained by others. The difficulties raised by the former 
position have been discussed by us. We now propose to consider 
whether the opposite position of absolute non-being is tenable. 

The Voidist asserts that things are supposed to be determined 
by characteristics. A thing is asserted to be one or many, constant 
or changing. But these determinations, unity or plurality, unifor- 
mity or variation, which are supposed to give real insight into the 
nature of existence, are unreal and so existents are also unrea,!; An 
existent having no determination is a fiction and so the unreality 
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of determinations proves the unreality of things determined. The 
unreality of determinations is proved by the impossibility of a 
relation between the determination and the thing determined, 
T he determination is not identical with the existent, as identity 
would make them one, and in the absence of the two terms, deter- 
mination and delerminatum, there would be no relation, which is 
possible only between two terms. Let again the relation be sup- 
posed to be one of difference. But this is also impossible. If the 
determination were different and aloof from the determinatum, 
the latter would not be determined and so would not have a defi- 
nitive nature of its own. That a thing is what it is and is different 
from what it is not is due to the laci that it has a definitive nature 
which is not shared by others. But the nature of a thing tonskts 
of determinations. If a determination were found to be impossible, 
things would have no nature and thus no reality. So tliere is no 
reality anyu'here. It is only a false appearance that things are per- 
ceived by us. The data of our wakeful experience arc as unreal as 
those of dream-experience. The Voidist would in this way apply 
his dialectic of the impossibility of relations to all the categories 
and concepts and prove them to be impossible. We have shown 
in the preceding chapter that relations are real and it is the abstract 
logic of the sceptic, based upon incomplete observation and un- 
warranted generalisation, that is in fault. But the Voidist, who 
triumphs in the repudiation of all reality and all system and struc- 
ture of thought, would not be abashed into silence or confession of 
failure if the impossibility of theoretical or practical activity is 
alleged to be the conse<]uence of his dialectics. He would only 
maintain that this is the position which he is interested in. The 
whole world is an unmitigated illusion and if the conclusion hurts 
the feelings of the realist, it is the latter who is responsible for the 
consequences of his illogically hugging this illusion as truth. So 
all our previous efforts to determine the nature of reality would be 
robbed of all their value, since the absurdities, shown by us to follow 
from the denial of the nature of reality, would hav'e no influence 
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upon the Voidist, who would construe these absurdities as proof 
of his position. But the Jaina is not alone in his fight against the 
sceptic. He is in the respectable company of all the philosophers, 
who have any contructive scheme to offer. 

The Jaina tvould pose a simple question to the Voidist. What 
is the motive of the sceptic in elaborating such destructive dialectic? 
Does he do so for his own conviction or for the conviction of 
others who hold the opposite view? So far as the Voidist may be con- 
cerned for the sake of his own conviction, he must rely upon the 
truth of his own findings. He must accept that his own realization 
of the unreality of thought and thingfs is a fact. He must be at 
least conscious of his own conviction that everything is an illusion, 
otherwise he cannot think or assert that it is an illusion. He must 
again admit that his thought of illusion at any rate is real. And 
if his mission is to correct the illusion of others, he can achieve his 
objective only by adducing reasons in support of his position and 
in refutation of the opposite position held by others, tf he does 
not believe in the truth of the arguments he employs for the con- 
viction of others he cannot be sincere to himself or to others. So 
his conviction would be unreal and insincere as he has no logic in 
his support; and a realization of the absurdity should convince the 
Voidist of the impossibility of his. philosophy. The Voidist, 
however, is not prepared to take such an easy defeat. He has 
argued that this accusation is unfair, as the logical apparatus, he 
has to employ not for his subjective satisfaction but for the convic- 
tion of erring humanity, does not prove his faith in its absolute 
reality. He has to follow the logical convention that is in currency 
among philosophers and if these philosophers are sincere in their 
conviction of the truth of their logical canons, that should be 
enough. The question whether the Voidist believes in the logic 
which he employs is irrelevant. His mission is satisfied if he can 
produce conviction of the self-contradictory nature of things and 
beliefs held to be veridical by others. The Voidist does not really 
l^lieve in the reality and truth of the canons of logic. But hw 
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ivant of faith does not detract from their probative value for those 
who believe in their truth and efficacy. The opponent could find 
fault in the arguments of the sceptic and then assert that the con- 
clusion did not follow from the premises. If there is no logical 
flaw in the arguments of the sceptic, the opponent who believes 
in the validity of logic, should accept the conclusion which is irre- 
sistible. It would not help his cause to complain that the sceptic 
does not believe in the validity of his own argument and, so, he 
cannot accept it as valid. The sceptic has his own reasons to call 
in question thg validity of logic, but as these reasons are not shared 
by the believer in logic, there is no ground of complaint by the 
latter. 

But this disclaimer of the sceptic of all responsibility does not 
absolve him from the charge of self-contradiction. He may satisfy 
himself with exposing self-contradiction in all our concepts. The 
question whether and how far he is successful in his task apart, he 
must frankly accept the consequences of his otvn thought. He 
must admit tliat the world of exiterience and thought is an illusion. 
The question can be posed to the scejuic -whether he accepts his 
conclusion to be true or not. If his conclusion is true, then illusion 
must be a fact and a reality. If illusion be itself an illusion, that 
is to say, if the conclusion that ct'crything is an illusion be itself an 
illusion, the reality of the world of experience and thought would 
remain unimpcachcd. But the Voidist has argued that his rec ourcc 
to logic is rendered necessary to remove doubt and error on the 
part of the opponent and not for proving that everything is void. 
It is self-evident that our consciousness bereft of subject-object 
polarisation, which has been shown to be impossible by the proof 
of the unreality of relations, is not a fact, since all our experience 
of consciousness finds it to be polarized. Polarized consciousness 
cannot be real, because it presupposes relation between the sub- 
jective and the objective pole and because relations as such are 
unreal. There is no evidence of unpolarized consciousness and 
po also it cannot be accepted as real. But this defence seems to be 
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a deception. He must accept his awareness of the unreality of 
polaraized consciousness to be real, otherwise he would not be in a 
position to asert the unreality. In that case the awareness in ques- 
tion cannot be an illusion. An illusion is corrected only if some- 
thing is the basis of this correction; that is to say, there must be a 
real substance which is to appear as what it is not. A false judgment 
or a false assertion means that the predicate is falsely attributed 
to a subject. The that of the* judgment has a what which is false. 
But though the what may be false, the that must be real. If both 
that and what are believed to be false, there is np meaning in 
correction or removal of errors. To take an instance, the judg- 
ment ‘It is silver’ is false, as the predicate is not truly affirmed. The 
correction of the false judgment presupposes a true judgment, viz., 
‘It is a shell.’ But if the result of the corrected false judgment is no 
true judgment, and the implication of the correction is not the 
assertion of a real datum, we cannot conceive how the correction 
is possible at all. If the correction is not real, in other words, 
if the correction of a judgment is itself an illusion, the original 
judgment must be true. At any rate, the reality of a datum, upon 
which the illusion is centred, must be true in the ultimate analysis. 
The charge of insincerity and want of seriousness of outlook that 
has been levelled against the Voidest by Akalahkadeva does not seem 
to lack a substantial foundation.^ 

The defensive plea of the Voidist that the denial of existence 
and affirmation of non-existence are rendered possible by the sanct- 
ion of conventional thought (samvrli) stands in need of critical 
analysis. If the affirmation of existence in deference to convention 
means the affirmation that the thing in question exists in its own 
character qua substance, in its own time, in its own’ place and 
in reference to its specific functional character (dravyaksetrakdla- 

1. parapratipadanartharii sasiram upadestaram va varnayan sarvarh 
pratik?it)ati ’ti katham aminmattali ? latra Saiiddhodaner eva kathath 
prajna ’parMhinl. babhuve ‘ti vay,irh tSvad bahuvi.sraayam asmahe,’ 
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bhdvatmand), the Jaina would accept his position as correct. If 
again the negation of existence has reference to the opposite 
characteristics, that is to say, if a thing is denied to have existence 
in respect of the character of another thing having a different 
identity, a different spatio-temporal setting and functional charac- 
ter, the Jaina would also accept this predication of non-existence 
as correct. The assertion of existence in reference to its own 
context and denial of existence in reference to a different 
context, severally and in combination, are also admitted to be 
factual characterization of reals. If this be the real import of 
'the Voidist’s assertion of unreality of all things, there would be no 
ground to call in question the justice ol his position. But the term, 
‘conventional thought’ (saimirli) has been given a different 
meaning. It is construed as thought which does not stand critical 
examination. The metaphysical speculations of ]>hilosophers 
have been subjected to a searching analysis by Nagarjuna and his 
followers, and self-tontradictions liave been discovered in them. 
The world of experience and the metaphysical systems that have 
been built upon the data of experience arc, according to the "Void- 
ist, as unsubstantial and hollow as dream-exjtcriente is illusory, 
because like dream experience they do not stand the test of logical 
examination. But this plea of the Voidist also is to be condemned 
on the charge of self-contradiction. If normal experience and the 
interpretation thereof arc to be condemned on the ground of their 
incompatibility with the rec|uircmcnts of logic, then consistency 
demands that the canons of logic and the examination based upon 
these canons must be valid. If so, the assertion of invalidity of 
thought cannot be universal. But the Voidist, who asserts that 
all that appears to have existence including logical thought is an 
unsubstantial appearance, evidently contradicts himself. If there 
be no truth in thought and if even the act of discovery of this want 
of truth would also lack truth, ^v'c do not see any possibility of 
success in proving or disproving anytRing. Even the assertions 
'^experience is false’ and ‘the proof of this falsity is also false are 
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propositions which lay claim to truth. Unless the aforesaid pro- 
positions be true, the unreality of experience and thought cannot 
be established. So the truth of the proposition, by means of which 
the alleged unreality is proved, must be accepted. The universal 
denial of truth of ^11 thought and experience would thus involve 
the sceptic in hopeless self-contradiction. 

Let us sum up the results of our investigation into the nature 
of reality. The Jaina philosopher has proved that absolute un- 
(jualified affirmation of existence is not in conformity with the 
nature of reality. He has also proved that absolute negation of 
existence is self-contradictory. He has further proved that fidelity 
to experience and thought demands that existence and non- 
existence both are to be accepted as etiually valid traits in the make- 
up of a real. We now propose to consider whether the simultaneous 
assertions of existence and non-existence can be accepted by the 
exponents of absolutistic logic. If existence were contradictorily 
opposed to non-existence, which is the position maintained by 
professional logic, then the whole range of reality as envi,saged by 
our experience and thought has to be declared to be an unmitigated 
illusion. We have shown that the Voidist, tvho does not believe 
in the reality of anything including the reality of his belief that it 
is so and wlio condemns all beliefs as false including the belief 
which enables him to make this assertion, hopelessly contradicts 
himself. Of course, the Vedantist, in spite of his agreement with 
the Voidist so far as the denial of validity of all judgments is con- 
cerned, stands in a different position. The Vedantist is not a 
universal sceptic. He believes that the finding of the truth that the 
world is an appearance is true and real, as it is based upon the 
intuition of One Reality, one pure consciousness bereft of 
subject-object prolarizatjon, which is the only reality. But though 
the Vedantist cannot be convicted of self-contradiction in so far as 
he adheres to his fundamental assertion of the reality of One. 
Absolute Consciousness and his denial only has reference to any- 
thing which is in excess of this unity, it has been shown to lead to 
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consequences which have not commended themselves to the 
majority of thinkers. But leaving the Vedantist severely alone, we 
must address ourselves to other philosophers, who believe in a 
plurality of ontological reals. The Sahkhya-Yoga school believes 
in the reality of a plurality of facts. We have shown that the 
reality of plurality presupposes the reality of numerical difference 
and also non-existence of one in the other. We have also shown 
that the reality of causation involves that the effect is both real and 
unreal. The effect was not existent before and is made existent 
after. The Sankhya theory of pre-existence of effect has been shown 
to be self-contradictory. So existence and non-existence 
both are to be predicated of all effects unless the law 
of causation be unceremoniously dismissed as an illusion, 
which has been done by the Voidist and the Vedantist 
alike.' But the Sankhya holds causation to be real. He 
also believes that things are numerically different. And, as we 
have shown, numerical difference presupposes that things have 
different identities, the implication of which again is the assertion 
of existence and non-existence as concomitant features in a real. 
‘A is numerically different from B’ means that A is A and is not 
B. So A both is and is not. As this jjoint has been elaborately 
discussed by us in the last chapter, we need not repeat the argu- 
ments which led us to the conclusion we are stating here. 

It is undeniable for the Sankhya that existence and non- 
existence are equally true of a teal. But how can he maintain the 
reality of both if he does not shed his belief that existence and 
non-existence are contradictorily opposed? If existence and non- 
existence were two wholes mutually exclusive of each other, there 
could not be coexistence of the two in any one real. To be further 
explicit, if existence were believed to be a whole-characteristic, 
possessipg the whole extent of a real and thus leaving no room 
for the other characteristics, which are not involved by existence, 
we cannot see any reason how the Sankhya can justify his belief 
^n the reality of change and causation and also numerical diffet- 
12 
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«a<pe. If a ^ing were existent in every respect and in every 
^ference, irrespective of time and place and individuality, it is 
inconceivable how it could be characterized as non-existent. If 
existence again be a whole-characteristic and non-existence be 
ag^in another whole-characteristic, the two cannot be the character- 
istics of one "and the same thing. The Saiikhya has to accept the 
truth that existence and non-existence as concomitant traits in the 
being of a single real are only part-characteristics, which is the 
position of the Jaina Non-absolutist. The Sahkhya has uncon- 
sciously, as it were, adopted the non-absolutist logic and metaphy- 
sics) which the Jaina philosopher propounds. Consistency would 
require a thorough reformulation of the categories from the 
Sarikhya philosopher. The Pradhdna (Primordial Matter), 
which is held to contain all the future evolutes in its being in 
implicit state, cannot be categorically asserted to be a unitary 
principle. It must be asserted to be one and many, identical and 
different, existent and non-existent both. It is one in so far as it 
runs as an underlying unity in and through all the forms which 
are evolved from it; and it is many in so far as. it is identical with 
the changing forms. It is existent in so far as it is one principle 
embracing the whole extent of evolution, but non-existent so far 
as the evolutes are non-existent qua finished evolutes. As for 
identity and difference, both are true of it. It is identical in so far 
it is the same causal stuff which changes into the different evolutes 
and is different in so far as the unfolding evolutes are the different 
manifestations of it, which cannot but vary with the varying forms. 
It is an obvious deduction from the Sahkhya postulates that this 
philosophy is justifiable only by the canons of non-absolutist logic, 
and it is necessary both in the interests of clarity of thought and 
expression and as a safeguard against prevailing misconception 
that this truth sllould find ample handsome recognition and un- 
hesitating formulation in the hands of the orthodox exponents of 
Sahkhya-Yoga Philosophy. All pretence of loyalty to Pure logic 
be unhesitatingly surrendered. 
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I'he results we have reached from the analysis of the concept 
of reality are that a real has three characteristics which can bc 
stated in three distinct propositions, viz., ‘A is,' ‘A is not’ and ‘A is 
and is not.’ In order to guard against the absolutist h^bit of 
believing existence and non-existence as whole-characteristics 
excluding each other from their respective orbit, the Jaina philo- 
sopher prefaces each proposition by the limiting phrase ‘in some 
respect’ or ‘in one particular aspect’ (sydt). The insertion of this 
phrase is a warning against reading an absolutist sense into the 
predicates. There are philosophers, who having recognized the 
necessity of the compresence of the three characteristics in a real, 

• would prefer to characterize it as ‘inexpressible’ or ‘inderterminate’ 
(avdeya). It is true that the three characteristics, or rather the first 
two characteristics— is’ and ‘is not’— are not capable of being 
exjnessed by one word at a time. The co-existence of these two 
predlcables is sought to be implied by the phrase ‘inexpressible’ 
(avdeya). But this is again a new predicable and if a real were 
absolutely unamenable to description, the assertion of ‘inexpres- 
sible’ as a predicate would be impossible. The word ‘inexpressible’ 
used as a predicate asserts a real characteristic of a real subject and 
the possibility of such predication means that a real is not entirely 
incapable of being described. So the predicate ‘inexpressible’ can- 
not be taken in its literal absolute sense. ‘In some respect, a real 
is inexpressible’ is the correct proposition. If things were absolutely 
incapable of being expressed, the assertion of the proposition would- 
be a case of self-contradiction. The Buddhist Fluxist, however, 
holds a different view according to which a real is a distinctive 
particular having a peculiar nature which it shares with none else 
and which distinguishes it from all other reals. Reals are thus 
self-distinguished (svalaksana). The predicate is always a generic 
attribute, and such being the case, no predicate is capable of being 
affirmed of such a real. A real is thus inexpressible in an absolute 
sense. Even it cannot be described as a self-distinguished particular. 
No predicate, however it may be hedged round by qualif|c«ition5, 
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can give insight into the f>eculiar nature of a real, which must be 
known by. intuition alone. Even the word ‘inexpressible’ has a 
generic reference, which is evidenced by the fact that it can be 
predicated of several reals. A real being absolutely incapable of 
being expressed cannot be described even as ‘indescribable’ or 
‘inexpressible’. A real is untouched by a word. A word is neither 
identical with a real, nor has it any necessary relation to it. There 
is no necessity, logical or epistemological, that a real 
when cognized in its true nature should be cognized 
along with a name. What language enables us to know is only an 
ideal consrtuction and not a real entity. A term can express only 
a general concept and not an individual. So the very nature of' 
reality forbids the association of linguistic symbols with it, as in,its 
true nature uncoloured by conceptual constructions, it is absolutely 
devoid of association with a verbal expression. 

The Jaina is not satisfied with this evaluation of reality. If 
association with a verbal expression on the part of a real is denied 
on the ground that there is no necessary relation either of identity 
or of container and content between a real and a verbal expression, 
the same lack of necessary relation between consciousness and 
objects would make knowledge impossible. The argument may 
be put in the following syllogism : 

All that, which is not a content of anything or identical with 
it, is not perceived when the latter is perceived. 

A word is not a content of a perceptual cognition or identical 
with the latter. 

.’.A word is not perceived when the latter is perceived 

But the major premise is not regarded as true by the Jaina. 
If it were true, no cognition, perceptual or otherwise, would be 
possible. It nlight be argued that as the particular object is neither 
identical with, nor a content of, a cognition, it would not be cog- 
nized when the latter were cognized. It may, however, be contend- 
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ed that the relation of container and content is not necessary, but 
the relation of causality is. Since a perceptual cognition is the 
effect of the object, the latter is necessarily associated with the 
former. But even this amendment of the major premise is not 
free from difficulties. If causality were the determinant of the 
co-perception of a perceptual cognition and its object, then there 
would be no ground for preventing the perception of the sense- 
organ or its causal efficiency, which arc also the cause of the per- 
ceptual cognition. It is held in defence that though the sense- 
organ and its causal efficiency are also the cause of the sense- 
perception, there is difference between an object and a sense-organ. 
The cognition emerges with an image of the object and not of the 
organ. . T herefore the object is perceived along with the cognition 
and the sense-organ is not. Not every cause, but the cause that 
imprints its likeness upon perceptual cognition, is capable of being 
perceived when the cognition is perceived. But we do not see any 
logical necessity that casuality should be so circumscribed with 
restrictions. Besides, the question would arise, why does percep- 
tion take the likeness of the object and not of the sense-organ, 
though both are equally the causes of perception? Again, a further 
problem would be raised, why should the perceptual 
cognition copy the object, and not the previous cognition, 
which is also the cause of the former? The perceptual cognition 
is supposed to be produced by the object, the sense-organ and the 
previous consciousness-unit. The last-mentioned cause is called 
homogeneous-antecedent cause {samanantara-pratyaya) from which 
the perceptual cognition is supposed to derive its conscient 
character. It has not been satisfactorily explained why perceptual 
cognition should receive the image of the object, and not of any 
other cause. It is no solution of the problem to say that the 
reflective judgment, that arises in the trail of sense-perception, has 
reference to the object and not to the sense-organ or any other 
cause, and that, fherefore, the object is the only cause which 
should impart its likeness to the perception. The solution begs 
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the question. The question, why the reffective judgment {adhya- 
vasdya), that follows a sense-intuition, should not have reference 
to the sense-organ or any other cause, is not answered. The 
Buddhist attempts an impossible task. He seeks to determine by 
a priori logic what should be perceived and what should not be 
perceived. He argues that as words do not stand in the relation of 
causality or of identity to the objects of perception, words should 
not form contents of perception. , What is perceived and what is 
not perceived, what should be the contents of perception and what 
not— these are questions which cannot be answreed by a priori 
logic. If you accept perception to be a fact, you must accept 
together with it all that is felt as its content without question. 
One might as well argue that there .should be no knowledge of an 
object, as the object in tjucstion is not necessarily related 
to consciousness. The relation of object to '’consciousness 
is neither one of identity nor one of difference which are 
the only kinds of relation possible. In the absence of a real relation, 
consciousness and objet t must remain unrelated and hence know- 
ledge of an object is an impossibility. Indeed, this line of argument 
has been adopted by the Vedantist to deny the possibility of 
knowledge. The Jaina submits that these are matters wherein 
logic has no justification. The existence of knowledge and the 
nature of its contents are facts which can be determined on the 
verdict of experience alone. When experience testifies to the 
existence of knowledge and its contents, it does not lie in us to 
question the possibility of knowledge and the reality of its contents. 
Knowledge is a fact which must be accepted as a whole together 
w’ith its contents. Either you must accept it as it is or dismiss it as a 
whole, which latter is done by the Vedantist. 

As the problem under consideration is intimately and insepar- 
ably connected with the epistemology' of perceptual knowledge, 
we have to embark upon this epistemological discourse, although 
the task we have set to ourselves is only the evaluation of the 
foetaphysical problem of non-absolutism {anehantavada). 
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cannot help making this digression, as the thesis of the Fluxist ‘A 
real is inexpressible’ is based on his theory of perception 
and can be evaluated only by means of a critical analysis 
of the nature and conditions of perceptual cognition. The attempt 
at explaining the relation of sense-intuition with the object by 
reference to the la^v of causality is bound to fail. No explanation 
has been offered as to why perceptual cognition should receive the 
likeness of the object and not of any oilier causal factor and also 
why the perceptual judgment should have reference only to one of 
its causes viz., the object and not any other. Again, the Sautran- 
tika has grievously failed to explain ivhy the objective datum 
should not directly and in its own right give rise to the perceptual 
judgment {adhymmdya) , and how, again, the perceptual cognition 
can generate the judgment in t]uesiion. A judgment, it is urged, 
deals with concepis, and concepts having a generic reference are 
unrelated to the objective datum, which is a particular, discrete 
and diflerent from everything else. But the cjuestion cannot be 
evaded as to how an indeterminate perceptual cognition can be 
responsible for conceptual thought {saxnkalpaka). The Buddhist 
maintains that a real is inexpressible because a word can express 
only a concept and not an individual and the criterion of concep- 
tual thought is the association of verbal expressions. As the indivi- 
duals arc alone real, no real can be expressed by a word. The con- 
cejitual thought which arises in the trail of perception is, thus, a 
construction of the intellect. But why and how should the percep- 
tual cognition give rise to conceptual thought associated with verbal 
expressions? If perception, though bereft of verbal expression, 
can give rise to conceptual thought of which verbal expression is 
the vei7 essential factor, it passes our understanding why should 
a real again fail to produce such a conceptual thought. If lack of 
verbal expression as an element in the real be the reason for asser- 
tion of its failure, the same reason is also present in perceptual 
cognition, which being a real itself cannot have a verbal expression 
as an element, and so should not generate a conceptual thought. 
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It is propounded that cause and eflEect are homogeneous, and so 
the effect should be like the cause. If the law of homogeneity be 
accepted, perceptual cognition cannot produce a conceptual 
thought, as they differ in fundamental respects, the former being 
cognisant of an individual and the latter of a universal. It has 
been maintained by the Buddhist that sense-object contact cannot 
give rise to a conceptual thought, which is possible on the cogni- 
sance of the individual and its relation to a universal. Certainly 
all this complicated process cannot be supposed to be accomplished 
by unieflective perception. But if a prion considerations can 
determine what is possible and what is not possible for perception 
to apprehend, we cannot understand how can any subsequent cog- 
nition generated by perception should transcend the limitation 
of perception. The universal, if not apprehended in perception, 
will remain uncognized by any cognition which is generated by 
perception— a natural deduction from the homogeneity of cause 
and effect as propounded by the Buddhist. 

A later Buddhist exponent has tried to meet the afore- 
mentioned criticism by his assertion that perceptual cognition 
alone is not the cause of the conceptual thought that arises in its 
trail. Perception to geiher with the latent traces ol previous con- 
ceptual thoughts, which are the legacy of similar previous 
experience, is responsible for the emergence of conceptual thought. 
So there is no departure from the law of homogeneity of cause and 
effect and the criticism of the Jaina philosopher does not invalidate 
the Buddhist’s position. But if conceptual thought be the effect 
of like conceptual thought in the past psychological history of an 
individual and if there be no such thing as a first beginning in his 
career, the difficulty in the homogeneity of causation is avoided, 
no doubt; but it is not explained how such concepts, which have 
no connection with sense-intuition or with the objective datum 
which gives rise to such sense-intuition, can come to have any 
bearing upon perceptual experience. It is certainly held that these 
concepts are not generated by things-in-themselves (svalakfana). 
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Whether these concepts are acijuired from undated past experience, 
as the Buddhist would have us beliet e, or be immanent in our 
understanding as Kant maintains, it is leh an inexplicable mystery 
how our perceptual judgments {adhyavasaya) , to be more precise, 
the judgments generated by pertepiiial intuitions, should have a 
direct reference to external objects and to their mutual relation- 
ships. It is undeniable that these judgments are not like imaginary 
conce[)ts unfounded on reality. The indeterminate simple 
intuition, which is truly cognisant of a real according to the 
Buddhist, is of no use unless it is determined by conceptual thought. 
The intuition ol a chair, unless it is interpreted as intuition of a 
chair as an individual belonging to a class, does not enable us to 
allirm cither the existence ol die cliair as a Jact or of the intuition 
itself as the proof ol it. The Jaina emphatically asserts that these 
concepts and conceptual tlioughts are not in opposition either to 
the objective datum or to sense-intuition. 11 sense-intuition can 
be determined as liaving reference to an external datum only when 
clarified by concepts and conceptual thoughts, it is exceedingly 
dilhcult to understand why these concepts should not be of service 
in the emergence of pcreceptual intuition. The Jaina maintains 
that there is no logical ccjgcncy in the contention of the Buddhist 
that perceptual judgments are not lounded upon reality. It is 
admitted tlial consciousiie.ss, as inllucnccd by a sense-organ, is 
capable of cc^gni/.ing a real. This tiiilh is certainlynot discovered’ 
by pure logic. It is only a deduction from sense-experience itself. 
Parity of reasoning rc(]uircs that we should maintain that cons- 
ciousness, with the aid of sense-organs and concepts, can give us the 
lidl knowledge ol reality as it is. I he Jaina docs not impugn the 
existence of concepts in their latent form as the Buddhist asserts 
and Kant maintains, but he differs from both the Buddhist and 
Kant in this that he docs not regard the concepts as antagonistic 
to reality. The concepts are as much the means as the sense-organs 
and consciousness are of gaining an insight into the nature of 
reality. The necessary result of such an epistemological evaluation 
13 
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is his metaphysical doctrine that a real is not a particular alone, 
but particular-cuni-universal, the universal as embodied in the 
particular. The real is, thus, amenable to verbal communication 
and to judgment alike. 

7’he Jaina philosophers do not rest satisfied with the suggest- 
ion of the possibility of conceptual thought being directly 
occasioned by the objective datum. 'J’he Jaina of course believes 
that all valid knowledge is of the nature ot certitude and, hence, 
conceptual. But he justifies his belief by proving the impossibil- 
ity of indeterminate simple intuition, rvhich is held to be the only 
authentic knowledge by the Buddhist. I'hc Buddhist believes 
that the primal sense-intuition directly emisages the real and is 
free from verbal association, since it is ncm-tonceptual. If it be so, 
the original intuition cannot enable a peicipieni to recollect a 
similar object previously perceived. The recollection of a similar 
object is possible only through recollection of the name of the 
thing. But the thing perceived in the first intuition is held to be 
felt without a name and this want of perception of the name would 
make recollection impossible. If there be no recollection of the 
name there w’ould be no conception and, hence, no certitude. 
Certitude is possible only it the intuition is felt as intuition of 
some object, which is possible only through the use ot a name or 
concept. The point at issue can be made clear by the reccjgnition 
' of the fact that the Budclliist cannot afford to deny the direct cogni- 
tion of the name of the thing when the latter is perceived. If he 
denies this, he cannot explain the recollection of such names, 
which is possible only on the basis of experience. Only that is 
recollected w'hich has been previously ])crceivecl. But all percep- 
tion being of a thing unattached to a name, the perception of name 
is ruled out as an impossibility. Nor can a name be perceived 
independently because that w'oulci also be a nameless intuition. 
The same argument w'ould make the intuition of concejils impos- 
sible, as concepts and names go together. The difficulty here is 
only a restatement of the difficulty of causation discussed in the 
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preceding paragraph. How can a nameless non-concepiual intui- 
tion give rise to conceptual thought invariably associated with 
names? A defence has been made against this charge of impossi- 
bility. It is asserted that the recollection of the name and of the 
thing having the name takes place at one and the same time. The 
intuition of a thing acts as the stimulant of the memory-traces of 
the tt^o together and so the difficulty docs not arise at all. But 
even if the simultaneous recollection of the name and the thing 
named is conceded for the sake of argument, the problem of the 
original perception is not solved. Names and concejits are psychical 
facts, c\cn if objcctiic tinivcrsals, for Avhich they are supposed to 
stand as witness, mac be denied. I hc existence of these concepts 
can be proved only by perception which, as wc have shown, is the 
only proof of the existence of anytliing. But if the perception of 
these concejits be non-concejitual and non-vet bal, that will not give 
certitude of their reality. If the ensuing reflective judgment 
recpiirecl other concepts and other names, the result tvoulcl be a 
rcgtcj'its ad tuliniliim. rite absurdity of simple non-conceptual 
intuition is further cleinonstratcd by the consecjucnces which arise 
from tlic consideration of the perception of names. Names, like 
concc])!s. must be perceived. It is only on the basis of their per- 
ceptiem that they can be judged to exist. But if judgment of names 
required tlie association of other names, the result would be a 
vicious infinite seiies. If concepts and names, on the other hand, 
be admitted to be perceived and judged independently of other 
names and concepts, the Jaina would ask the Buddhist to admit 
the v'alidity of perceptual judgment in other cases alike. If names 
can be perceived and judged without the help of further names, 
there is no reason why things cannot be judged without the help 
of names in the first cognition. 

d'he whole difficulty springs from the Buddhist’s assumption 
that only particulars are real and universal are ideal constructs. 
But the diffic ulty disappears if a real is taken to be tiniversal-cum- 
I particular. The test of causal efficiency is applicable to both the 
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universal and the particular. The universal has a distinctive nature 
of its own as much as the particular has. The universal has its own 
causal efficiency. The universal gives rise to a concept and a 
common name, which apply to several members of a class. The 
particular has its particularistic effects in the shape of particular 
cognitions. The function of one is not discharged by the other. 
So they are both real. But in spite of their distinctive functions 
they are not absolutely different entities. They are also identical, 
as they are inseparable. If the particular were absolutely different 
from the universal, there would be no relation between them. The 
fact that they are related shows the two to be identical and different 
both— a truth which has been proved by our discussion of the 
nature of relations. If the identity of the universal and the parti- 
cular were not admitted, the recollection of the pre-perceived 
universal on the perception of the particular would not be possible. 
Furthermore, how could the intuition of the particular, which is 
held to be inexpressible, generate a recollection of the universal, 
which is expressible ? Certainly the perception of a cow does not 
necessarily occasion the recollection of the hill. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that they arc related and relation presupposes the 
identity in difference of the relata. The Buddhist avers that the 
perceptual judgment that arises in the trail of perception compre- 
hends the particidar and the universal as identical and so the 
perception of the particular occasions the recollection of the 
universal. ‘ This is a significant statement of the Buddhist and an 
analysis of its implication will yield important results. If the 
Buddhist theory be accepted, a ])crceptual judgment cannot be 
supposed to comprehend the universal and the particular as identi- 
cal, as it has no jurisdiction over the particular, which is the 
province of perception according to the Buddhist. Perceptual 
cognition, too, is not competent for the task, as the universal does 
not fall within its ken. The identification of the particular with 

1. visejasaiiianyayor ckatvadhya\asayad visesasya 'nubhave samanye 

smirtir yukta, As., P. iss. 
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the universal is, however, a felt fact and the Buddhist is correct 
in referring to this. But he fails to explain its origination.^ The 
situation admits of an easy explanation if it is held that both the 
elements are perceived in the sense intuition and the synthesis of 
the perceived datum with the unpcrceived data is possible, as both 
the perceived and the unperceived are recognised to possess the 
same universal. 

There is another problem whkh the Buddhist takes for 
granted, but docs not solve. He asserts that when the percipient 
perceives a thing, he happens to recollect its name. But what can 
make this possible? If a name is not related to a thing by a natural 
bond of relation, the recollection of the name on the perception 
of the thing would not be possible. It is not a satisfactory hypo- 
thesis ' that names arc associated with concepts and concepts 
being identified with perceived data, the association of 
names witit reals is falsely understood. It has been shown 
that the identification of the universal and the particular 
and, implicitly, the identification of a concept with a 
perceptuin are not possible. It seems legitimate to con- 
clude that no line of demarcation can be drawn between the 
universal and the particidar in the objective datum and, conse- 
cjuently, no line of cleavage is justifiable between a concept and 
a percept. Unless the concept is founded upon a percept, there 
would be no relation between them; and the logic of relation proves 
that the two are not absolutely different and distinct. Every per- 
ception contains an clement of conception and is, thus, cognisant 
of the real, which is a unity of particular and universal. Even if 
the relation between a name and a real be supposed to be instituted 
by convention (sanketa), it must be admitted that convention is 
not entirely arbitrary or factitious. In any event, it remains true 
that the relation between names and things is not capable of being 
altered or abolished by us. Whether the relation in question is 
natural, as the Mimanisist holds, or conventional and covenantal, 
the Naiyayika asserts, the fact is undeniable that names and 
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nameables are bound together by a nexus, w.hich are, to all intents 
and jjurposes, given as accomplished facts and not created by us. 
7’hat the name stands for the real and not for a subjective idea is, 
hope, a conclusion which the Buddhist has not succeeded in 
demolishing. 

We have not dealt with another objection of the Buddhist 
which seems to possess a good deal of plausibility. It is urged that 
the sensuous intuition, which is generated by direct contact with 
the objective real, can take cognisance of the real as it is in itself. 
In other words, only particular as a particular can be cognised by 
sense-perception. If sense-perception were to cognise the particular 
as belonging to a class, that is to say, if it were concc])Lual in 
character, it could do so only by recalling the name of the object. 
But the recollection of the name would detach the sense-perception 
from' the object. So, sense-perception must be regarded as non- 
reflective and non-concept ual. But this argument does not care to 
consult the psychology of perception. It is incontestable that the 
perceptual judgment is felt to be cognisant of the real object, To 
deny its perceptual character on the ground of a priori considera- 
tions docs not seem to be a sound procedure, logually or psycho- 
logically. Moreover, the argument is suicidal even to the Buddliist. 
Perceptual judgment is believed by the Buddliist to be (ondiiioned 
by sense-perception. But sense-perception tan give rise to the 
perce|itual judgtncnt only it there be a recollection bl the name of 
the thing perceived., I’he recollection of the name, standing, as 
it does, between the sen.se-perception and the jjerceptual judgment, 
would cut off the latter fiorn the former. That being so, percep- 
tual judgment would not be conditioned by sense-perception— a 
position which the Buddhist cannot endorse. 

The Jaina thinks that all knowledge including perceptual 
knowledge is of a determinate nature which is opposed to doubt. 
'I’he Buddhist hypothesis of indeterminate cognition is not sup- 
ported by experience. Only doubt can be indeterminate. The 
|aina does not also admit that determinate knowledge is ahvays 
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dependent upon verbal association. Verbal association is only an 
accident due to knowledge of language. In adult psychology con- 
ceptual thought is always seen to be inixed with sub-vocal speech- 
forms and it is true thht language helps the development ot thought. 
lJut that does not mean that thought is absolutely impossible with- 
out the knowledge ol language. The Buddhist also admits tliis 
Avhen he defines conceptual knowledge to be such as is competent 
to be associated with linguistic symbols. But it may still be con- 
tended that sense-perception cannot give full conceptual knowledge, 
whicli presupposes a synthesis of the pr^esented datum with the 
past data. The knowledge of a pen as a pen presupposes the syn- 
thesis ol the particular pen with a whole class of pens, and this 
identification with unpresented data cannot be effected by sense- 
perception which i.s concerned ivith the presented datum. But we 
hate seen that (he postulation of indeterminate perception, which 
cannot be asserted even as jicrccjiiion ol a pen or ol any other 
thing, is not liee from dinicuhy. The cjuestion, how the ‘indeter- 
minate’ can be made 'determinate' or, in other tvords, the non-con- 
ccpttiai cognition be replaced by a conceptual cognition, has been 
found to be unanswerable. In stead of supposing that concepts are 
unfounded subjecthe constructions, it is ejuite legitimate to 
maintain that the jiercijiient has the capacity to interpret the 
presented data with the aid of these concepts cvhich are evolved 
from its own nature.^ Kant has put forward a similar theory and 
the Jaina thinks in the same strain. But the latter differs from 
Kant and the Btuldhist both in maintaining that these concepts 
are necessary instruments for the knowledge of reality as 
it is and that they are not obtruded as alien elements 
upon the objective data. The Jaina does not make this 
asseition as a possible explanation ot experience. He insists 
that his interpretation is the only legitimate explanation 
because there is absolutely not a shred ol evidence to 

1. atmaivi 'hampratyaprasiddhah pratibandhakapaye ’bhySsadyapekso 
vikal[X)tpaclako ’stu. kiniadrHaparikalpanaya. PKM, P. 36. 
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condemn conceptual knowledge as untrue or unobjective. On the 
contrary the following weighty considerations tend to prove the 
validity of the Jaina position : firstly, conceptual knowledge is 
verified by experience; secondly, it is the only instrument of know- 
ledge of reality; thirdly, it helps us to make indefinite knowledge 
definite; and fourthly, it is the only knowledge that is required by 
the subject for his conviction and progress of thought. There is 
no reason to think that concepts are untrue since they have refer- 
ence to facts which may not be existent.- The concept of humanity 
applies even to men who arc dead and who are not yet born. But 
this should not make a concept invalid. 'rhe^dead men were 
existent once and unborn men will also one day be existent. So 
concepts are never without their bearing upon existent facts.’* The 
denial of validity to conceptual thought woidd make nonsense of 
all our theoretical and practical activity. 

Let us sum up the results of the epistemological enquiry. The 
Buddhist contention is based on the assumption that reals are parti- 
culars and universals are ideal construcTs. In conformity with this 
assumption the Buddhist further assumes that sense-perception 
is non-conccptual. It is deduced from tliesc two jnemises that 
words have no relation to reals, since words have a necessary 
reference to universals, wdiich, according to the Buddhist, cannot 
be real either independently or as elements in reals. The third 
assumption made by the Buddhist is that conceptual knowdedge 
is made possible cjiily by recollection of names and of their l elations 
to things. Fourthly, it is assiunetl that the recollection of names 
cannot occur before the sense-j>erception, since in that case it 
would make sense-perception independent of the objective datum, 
lire Jaina denies all these assumptions and has exposed the flaws 


2 . toto vikalpah pramanari* saiiivadakaivat, aithaparicchiuau saclha- 
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nirvikalpakaih tadviparitatvat. ibid. 
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inherent in the Buddhist position. It is, in any event, incontesta- 
ble that the Jaina’s evaluation of perceptual knowledge does not 
make it necessary to sacrifice any one of our cherished beliefs and 
convictions. Perceptual judgment, which is felt to' be directly 
conversant with reality by all of us, is not condemned. The Jaina 
interpretation of sense-experience stjuarcs with our beliefs and 
thus, psychologically speaking, seems to be more faithful. The 
Jaina has also shown that the diUicultics alleged by die Buddhist 
are all creations of abstract a jniori logical thought and that they 
are not insurmountable. We sliall return to the consideration of 
the metaphysical problem of inexpressibility of reality in the next 
chapter, and the epistemological enquiries we have conducted in 
this c hapter and the results attained by such empiiries will facilitate 
the evaluation of this inetaiihysical problem. 
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CHAFFER V 


The Inexpressible or 'Fhe Indefinite 

VVe have discussed ihe reasons which ihe Buddhisl Fluxist 
put forward to supj)ort his position that reality in and by itself 
is not capable of being expressed by tvords. Words, it has been 
asserted, deal with concepts and that reals being particulars, 
distinct and different from one another, have nothing to do with 
tomejjts. lint we have shown that tlte Buddhist theory raises 
dilficulties which are insoluble for pure logic, upon which he 
banks. Fhe jaina philosopher maintains that reals are not parti- 
culars alone, but particulars having universals as elements. The 
universal is not an independent entity, but is realised in so far as 
it is an element in the particular. J'he particular is, thus, a con- 
crete entity having the universal for its content or filling. Fhe 
Jaina also maintains that being and non-being arc ecjually predi- 
cable of a real and, as such, they are elements in its constitution. 
We have made out that being and non-being are not whole- 
characteristics which are mutually exclusixc. We have further 
shown that there is no coniradiclion in the fact that a real is 
existent in one context and non-existent in another context and 
how the denial ot this truth lands the Buddhist in a hopeless self- 
contradiction. Absolutist logic has been showir to be grievously 
inadeejuate to impart insight into the nature of reality and the 
difficulties of the Buddhist philosophers have been shown to be 
their otvn creations arising out of love lor absolutist ways of 
thinking in utter disregard of experience. 

We now propose to consider the consccptences of absolutism 
in another school of thought. The Mhnaipsist’s view of reality 
is closely analogous to the Jaina conception.^ The former believes 
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in the dual nature of reals. A real is alw^ays both existent and 
non-existent, as both the characteristics are attested by experience, 
which is not contradicted. But this formulation suffers from a 
vital defect in that it does not set forth the limitations, subject to 
which the predication ol existence or non-existence is logically 
possible. It cannot be a (act that a thing is existent in the same 
reference and context in which it is non-existent. That would 
be a case of self-contradiction. For instance, a pen is existent in 
so far as it is a pen-substance and is non-existent in so far as it is 
not a chair. It exists as a pen and not as a chair. If a pen were 
existent both as a pen and as a chair and non-existent both as a 
chair and as a pen, it would be an unreal fiction, being riddled by 
hopeless contradiction. The Jaina believes that a real cannot be 
self-contradictory and he is so far in agreement with the Buddhist 
and the idealists. But we have shotvn in the first chapter that the 
grounds of his disagreement with the advocates of a priori logic are 
fundamental. 

The Jaina insists that the Mhnainsist should take care to 
make his formulation precise, as lack of precision here may be 
responsible for an erroneous conception of reality, which is cer- 
tainly not contemplated, far less endorsed, by him, A thing is 
existent in one aspec t and non-existent in another aspect. The 
difference of aspects cannot be slurred over in any philosophical 
estimation of reality. The results we have attained so far can be 
summed uji as follows, .A thing is existent, is non-existent and is 
both existent and non-existent, but always subject to limitations 
imposed by objective differences of substance, time, space and 
attributes (dravyahseha-halahlidvapeksayH). The differences in 
predication are not due to our subjective contemplation from 
different angles of vision, but are founded upon objectively real 
attributes. They are facts irrespective of the consideration whether 
we contemplate them cjr not. This is a truth which has not beeti 
adecjuately appreciated by exponents of other philo,sophies. Even 
the modem exponents of Jaina thought have not be^n sufficiently 
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on their guard against the possibility of misconception, to which 
their exposition may be exposed. 

Is it possible to view a real as of a kind different from both 
existent and non-existent ? The Jaina would accept the position 
subject to a reservation, which is necessitated by the verdict of 
experience. If a real were regarded as of a type absolutely different 
from existent and non-existent, the predication of either in regard 
to a subject would be false. If existence and non-existence were 
not elements of a real, then the apprehension of these two traits 
would have no raison d'etre. But they are equally felt in and 
along with the real. So, if a real is to be of a separate type from 
existence and non-existence both, it tan be so only in so far as 
it embodies these two characteristics within its fold. It would be 
equally a perversion of truth to regard these two elements as 
exhausting the nature of a real between themselves. The real is 
a unity with existence and non-existence severally and jointly 
fofuling its content. It the elements were separate facts, the syn- 
thetic unity of a real would not be true. But there is no reason 
why it should be rejttidiated. The real is, thus, existent, non- 
existent, and both existent and non-existent. The third predica- 
tion is not a mere reduplication or restatement of the first two 
predicates. The synthesis of the two is not a mere aggregate, but 
something more than this. To take a concrete example, a beverage 
is composed of several elements, curd, sugar, spices, and so on. 
It is undeniable that the beverage, in spite of its composite charac- 
ter, is a unity. It is the beverage that is sweet, fragrant and 
refreshing. It is no doubt non est outside and independently of 
its elements. But that it is a unitary whole cannot be gainsaid 
without violently twisting the verdict of experience. Likewise, 
a real, though composed of existence and non-existence as its 
elements, is not a mere aggregate, but a synthetic unity also. It is 
analysable into its elements no doubt, but the analysis does not, and 
cannot, abolish the' unity which the compresence of the elements 
entails. It is this frpth which is stated by the third predication, 
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The real is, thus, a unity, though a composite unity. It is identical 
with its elements and also different from them. Neither identity 
nor difference is absolute. Absolute identity with the elements 
w'ould annul the unity and absolute difference would make the 
real independent of its elements.* As the unity of the whole and 
the plurality of the elements are equally felt facts, the two must 
be accepted without differential treatment. 

7he Jaina is a scrupulous stickler for precision of 
thought and speech and so always <jualifies his statements by a 
restrictive expression syat. Fiie expression sydt has been 
a source of confusion. We shall dwell at length upon 
the significance of this expression and the reasons for 
itii insertion as a preface to every piopositiou in our treatment 
of the Doctrine of Sevenfold Predication, which demands a sepa* 
rate chapter by reason of its extraordinary importance. Suffice 
it to say here that this insertign is a safeguard against the conse- 
quences which the absolutist reading of the import of proposition 
involves. It emphasises tlie fact that a real is only a part of a 
system knitted together by a network of relations, from which it 
cannot be divorced. Absti'act ways of thinking, indulged in by 
professional adherents of a prion /ogic, ha\e been responsible for 
the fiopelessly discordant conclusions of philosophers and their 
lack of unanimity. The Jaina has succeeded in evolving a 
philosophy in which tlie results are synthesised and the differences 
have been adjusted by alloting each a distinctive place in a syn- 
thetic view. It has made agnosticism impossible and reconciled 
the claims of idealism and realism. But a detailed working out of 
these results has to be postponed to a subsecjuent chapter, and we 
beg to proceed with otir examination of the nature of reality. 

It is incontestable that the synthesis of existence and non- 
existence is not capable of being expressed by a whole word. The 
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limitations of human language make it impossible for us to express 
the synthesis of the two characteristics by means of one word. We 
have to assert that a real is existent and non-existent. The two 
predicates, because they are two, can be asserted in succession 
and not simultaneously. This necessitates the recognition of the 
fact that a real is inexpressible by a unitary predicate in so far as 
it is a synthesis of the iwo characicrislks. In fact the two predicates 
together give us a completer picture of a real than each of them, 
does. It gives us a better insight into the nature of the individual. 
While the assertion of existence takes cognisance ot a fundamental 
characteristic, it fails to represent the distinctive individuality of a 
real, which is made up by the negative element. But this failure 
of human language should not be regarded as evarrant for agnos- 
ticism. As a matter of fact there is a class of thinkers who made 
philosophical capital out ol this limitation of language. These 
philosophers maintained that we should not assert that a thing 
exists, nor even that it c^es not exist, nor even shotdd we assert 
that we assert anything. In fact no a.ssertion is possible or meaning- 
ful. But this unqualified agnoticism leads nowhere. If a thing 
cannot be asserted to exist or not to exist, the result will be an 
unrelieved dumbness. But humanity has refused to put a gag 
upon their tongue or to suspend their thought. If things were 
abscdutely inexpressible, they could not be thought of. In the 
absence of thought, nothing could be judged to be apprehended. 
But unless the sceptic were convinced of the truth of his finding 
that no assertion is true of a real, he could not make even such 
a statement. He cannot plead that his knowledge of the truth is 
derived from an unanalysable simple indeterminate perception. 
Indeterminate {>erception, which cannot be determined as percep- 
tion of any thing, is only a fiction ot logic, for which there is not a 
single shred of evidence from psychology. And we have shown 
that there is not an iota of logical necessity for its assumption, 
which, on the contrary, makes the emergence of perceptual 
judgement impossible. And even if its possibility were conceded, 
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llie denial of the xalidiiy of perceptual judguient would make the 
indeterminate cognition absolutely useless just like the conscious- 
ness of a man in swoon. An intletcrminate cognition uninterpreted 
by conceptual thought is as gootl as non-existent, as it does not 
enable anybody to judge even thai it exists.^ 

Bhartrhari, the author of the I'dkyapadiya, an extraordinary 
tv’ork on the philosophy of language, has advanced an elaborate 
plea that the whole order ol reality, subjective and objective, is 
but the manifestation of word. It is familiar to students of philo- 
sophy that idealists have endeaxoured to dcdtice both the subject- 
ive and the objecti\e orders of reality from consciousness. The 
Vedantist, tlic Buddhist Yogacara and Hegel in Germany have 
endeavoured, each in Ins own way, to cxj>lain the world of matter 
in terms of thought or const iou.sness. The deduction of the world 
from word is, hov'.ever, a novelty in philosophical speculation. 
But the transitton from thought to language is quite natural. 
Bhaitrhaii first cvjuated all thought with language and then his 
deduction of objective categories horn word-essence was a com- 
paiatively easy procedure. He asserts ‘d'here is no cognition 
which is not interpenetrated with word. Thought is impcvssible 
vvuihout vcrbaLexprc.s.->ion. It is language that makes cognition 
illuminative ol its objects’. '1 his eejuation of thought with 
language makes all objects o! thought objects ol verbal expression. 
I’hui. this philosoi)hy is the vciy antithesis of the sceptic’s position 
which we have just j>assed under review. The latter makes all 
objects of thought free from verbal assexiation. According to the 
sceptic, reality is absohitcly inexpressible; but, according to 
Bhartrhari, expression is the very essence ol consciousness and, 
hence, ol all that exist. So whatever exists and whatever is 

I. tarhy asti ’ti na bhanami, nasti ’ti ca na bhanami, yad api ca 
bhanami tad api na bhanami 'ti darsanam astv itt kakit, so 'pi p&ply&n. 
talhahi, sadbhavoiarabhyam anabhilape vastunah kcvalaih niukatvaih. 
jagatah syat, vidhipraiisedlia-vyavaharayogiit. na hi sarvatmana 'nabhila- 
pyasvabhavam buddhir adhyavasyati. na ca 'nadhyavaseyaiii pramitam 
4 nama, gihiiasya 'py agrhiiakalpatvat, murchacaitanyavat. As., P. 129. 
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thought of is completely expressible. I he Jaina holds the scales 
between the two extremes. He has refuted the Buddhist position 
that reality is untouchable by language. And he now proceeds to 
check the extremism of the grammarian by drawing his attention 
to the qualitative difference of perceptual cognition from non- 
perceptual cognition. If words could express the full nature of 
reals, there would be no diilercnce in verbal cognition from per- 
ceptual cognition. Certainly the difference is not due to the 
difference of the conditions of cognition. It is a truism that sense- 
organs are in re([uesL in perceptual cognition, whereas the instru- 
ment of verbal knowledge is language. Bui this tan make no 
difference, if language is capable of giving a lull insight into a 
reality. The dilfereiue tan be exjdained if it is supposed that 
the imlhiduality of a real is envisaged in ]:)ercepiion and not in 
any other species of knowledge. But this supposilitm woidd make 
an element in a real unamenable to verbal tognition. It has 
been asserted that cognition anti word being identical, the object 
of pcrcepttial cognition is also the object ol word,. So there is no 
element in a real which is not expressed by a word. But this 
assumjJtion would raise another dilhculty. 11 tvord is cognition 
and cognition is word, and it there is no ditfereme, (jualitative or 
otherwise, between them, it passes one’s tomitrehcnsion how can 
there be a qualilatit e diflerente in difrcient cognitions. An attempt 
has been made lo explain the different c ,as due to external condi- 
tions. In perceptual tognition word qua const iousness operates 
subject to the presence ot sense-organs, whereas in non-perceptual 
cognition word-consciousness has to operate subject to the services 
of other instruments, and this makes difference in the quality. 
But this .seems to be an argument of despair of a philosopher 
brought to bay. Apart from the fact that this admission is tanta- 
mount to a confession that a real with its lull individuality is not 
amenable to w'hat is admittedly a non-perceptual cognition, the 
position advocated involves the grammarian in self-contradiction. 
He starts with the premise that all that exists is word or a mani- 
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festation of ^vord and ivord is consciousness. If that be the case the 
mutual difference of conditions cannot be maintained 
as reaf. And if these conditions be unreal, they cannot account 
for the difference in (juality between perceptual and non-percep- 
tual cognition. The conclusion is inescapable that a real, in so far 
as it is an indiA'idual, is not expressed by a tvord.' 

i he Buddhist position that a real is absolutely inexpressible 
will be examined at length and we shall line! reasons to reject it. 
The i^rincipal defect of this theory is that it entails conseciuences 
fatal to logical thought and expression. If cerbal expressions are 
•without a bearing upon reality, then all propositions would be 
laLsc. There Avould be no difference between a line and a lalse 
proposition. Tlie result is the repudialion of ihe validity of 
philosophical cliscouise and, thus, the Buddhist stultifies himself 
when he repudiates philosophical discourse by means of such a 
discourse. So, the true position can be slated as Ibllows. A real 
is not entirely expressible in all its aspects and modes. But it is 
not inexpressible altogether. A real being a multiple entity is 
expressible and inexpressible both in reierence to different aspects; 
it is expicssible in so lar as it jiartakcs ol a universal and is inexpres- 
sible so far as it is a uniejue individual. 'I he unicpic individual 
is known by d it eel intuition alone. 

Tlie Jaina avoids the extremism of Bhartihaii and the Bud- 
dhist, and assents that reals arc expressible and inexpressible both 
and there is no contradiction in it. Reals arc concrete embodi- 
ments of being and non-being, of being in so far as they are deter- 
mined by their intiinsic determinations and of non-being in so 
far as they are distinguished fiom others by the corresponding 
extrinsic determinations. A jieii has its intrinsic determinations 
in the shape of its inalienable individuality (stwnl/ia), constituted 
by the specific attributes, which distinguish it from other reals, 

1. sarvatmaiia ’hhicllicvalcc |)iaicaksclaravise.saj)rasangal, el seq. ibid., 
P. 130. 
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and by the generic attributes, which affiliate it to other pens. The 
specific nature is constituted by the individualistic and generic 
attributes, whicli mark it out both as a type and as a unique indi- 
vidual. Besides, lime, place and constitutive substance o£ the 
real form a system or context or universe ol discourse, in which 
the real lives, moves and has its being. But the individuality or 
distinctive character of tlie real can have its meaning only in so 
far as it negates its ojjposite. It exists in its own context or system 
and not in another system. Every real is thus hedged round by a 
network of relations and attributes, which we jjropose to call its 
system or context or universe of discourse, which demarcates it 
from others. A real is thus a fmal unity of being and non-being, 
which cannot be reached by logical thought. Language deals 
with concepts and logical thoughts and, thus, has no competency 
W'ith regard to the 'uniciue individual. This truth has been 
emphasised by tlic Buddhist, but he ignored tliat language and 
conceptual thought took suxk ol the generic attributes which are 
part ol the real and constitute its being. I hc absurdities ol the 
Buddhist jiosition have been discussed and the grammarian has 
been found to be ecjually guilty of dogmatism. The Jaina accepts 
the results of their speculations and synthesizes them in his 
theory. The Jaina theory effects the reconciliation of the opposing 
findings not in a syncretic spirit, but by going deeper into the 
nature of reality. The concrete unification of being and non- 
being is not a mere mechanical juxtaposition, but a transformation 
of the two with their indi\ idualities unannulled. The Jaina does 
not find a logical contradiction in this act of synthesis, since he 
does not take it to be a logical prexess, but as an ontological fact, 
which can be realised by intution alone. How are two extremes, 
being and non-being, appropriated as elements into a concrete 
synthetic unity ? This is ncjt regaiclcd as a logical surd by the 
Jaina, as formal logic is out of place here. That it is a fact cannot 
be denied without contradicting the plain and unmistakable 
verdict of intuition. The Jaina does not again condemn logical 
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thought as lalse, but recognises its incom[)ciency wiih regard to 
the nature of reality. The reading of contradiction in it involves 
a higher and a wider contradiction that it makes knowledge 
impossible. So the Jaina docs not hesitate to recognize the limita- 
tions of pure logic. 

The Jaina goes further than this. Not only are the objects of 
cognition concrete embodinienis of being and non-being, but 
even cognition itself paratakes of this dual character. The duality 
does not annul the unity, and the unity does not cancel the duality, 
but exists in and through them. The position will be made clear 
from the examination of ilie nature of cognition. It is not 
necessary to dilate upon the dual nature oi judgmental knowledge, 
which is a unification of tire subject and the predicate through a 
relation. 'I’hc three elements, the subject, the predicate and the 
relation, are distinguishable in the judgment, but that they are 
unified in one unit, which a judgment unmistakably is, proves that 
the three are transformed into a whole, though the transformation 
is not destructit'c ol the indh iduality of the elements. It must 
be conlesscd that the unity is inaccessible to logical thought. It 
is immanent in the elements, but at the same time transcends 
them in that it is not analy.sable into elements. The elements by 
themselves, that is to say, as out of relation or in a different relation, 
do not make the unity. It is idle to raise cpiestions eff chronological 
status as to rvhether the unity' is prior to the elements or the 
elements are prior to the unity. In the concrete real at any rate 
they are co-ordinate. This unity of being and non-being, or rather 
of self-being and negation of other-being, is beyond the reach of 
logical concepts, and, hence, of linguistic symbols, rvhich are but 
the vehicles of such concepts. The Jaina in recognition of this 
inalienable character of reals declares them to be inexpressible. 
The inexpressible may be called indefinite from the standpoint of 
fonnal logic. But this is not the whole character of a real. It is 
also expressible and logically definable as existent, as non-existent, 
^ pen, chair or table, and the like. I’hese expressions and concepts 
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are not unrelated to reals, since by following llieir guidance we 
reach the unique reals, which embody the attributes which are 
signified by the former. That words and concepts cannot envisage 
the concrete reals can be established by logical considerations 
also. Things are known as what they are and what they are 
not by intuition. But even perceptual intuition cannot take in 
one stveep the whole individuality of a real. A pen is perceived 
with all its inirinsk determinations as an individual. The per- 
ception is of the positive aspect and also of the negative aspect, 
but not at the same time. The pen is a pen only because it has an 
individuality which is not the individuality of the table. The pen 
is perceived as pen and also as not not-pen. The not-pen is an 
indefinite peripliery ol the pen. But are the two elements per- 
ceived together in one simultaneous act ? Most probably not. 
The perception of the poi, again, is a real in so far as it is the 
perception of pen and the non-perception of not-pen. It is not a 
verbal quibble, though it has an awkward look. 7'hc perception 
of the pen is the pcrceiJiion of just what it is and not the percep- 
tion of the table. Thus both perception and perceptum have a 
positive-cuni-negative character. But the two characters can be 
conceived only alternately. It is problematic whether perception 
also can take note of the two characters both in itself and in the 
perceptum at one and the same lime, though it is indisputable 
that the unique individual is rcali/c?d by perception. 

The Jaina is emphatic that a real is a synthetic unity of being 
and non-being, being as it is and non-being as it is not. This 
unity is unreachable by a logical concept and, hence, by a verbal 
expression. Concepts and verbal expressions can give us either 
being or non-being in alternation, and not simultaneously. Let 
us examine the expressive capacity of words, and tire position we 
are maintaining will be apparent. There is not a single word 
which can express both being and non-being as co-equal elements 
of a real. One word can express one concept and, hence, one 
trqth. The word being or existence does not express non-being 
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or non-existence. Like^vise the word non-being or non-existence 
does not express being or existence. Such words have a deter- 
minate significance and the positive and the negative terms 
cannot interchange tlieir functions. If the term ‘non-being’ 
could express being and non-being as well, the employment of the 
two terms would not be necessary. But both being and non-being 
are co-equal factors of the individuality of a real and a word being 
incompetent to take stock of both the factors, it cannot express a 
real as it is. The position stands that a real is inexpressible. But 
are there not terms tvhich express more than one thing? Are 
homonyms recognized by lexicographers impossible fictions ? 
VVitli due deference to the lexicographers the Jaina maintains, 
and in this he is fully endorsed by tlie Mimamsisl, that each word 
has a definite meaning tvhich cannot be the meaning of another 
word. As regards the so-called homonyms, they arc numerically 
different terms and it is by reason ol their phonological similarity 
that they arc regarded as one Avord. The term ’gme’ is said to mean 
‘heaven,’ ‘a point of compass,’ ‘a cow,’ 'a word,’ ‘a ray of light,’ 
and so on. But the terms are not the same, though similar. Each 
term varies tvith each meaning. The unity is only a pseudo-unity 
due to similarity. It a single individual rvord could signify many 
things, there would he no logical imjrossibility for one word to 
signify all things. II the jjossibility of one word signifying more 
than one were conceded, the determinate relation of word and 
and its import would not be capable of being logically justified. 

This demonstration of the incapacity ol the individual terms 
for more than one meaning constitutes a relutation of propositions 
yielding more than one judgment. The third proposition in the 
chain of sevenfold predication,* rvhich predicates existence and 
non-existence of the same subject, is not, strictly speaking, one 
proposition, but two propositions. It is due to the similarity of 
order and phonetic similarity that the two propositions are treated 


i. SBT, P, 32. 
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as one. 'Fhe numerical difference of the proposition will be 
apparent from the consideration that the predicates are communi- 
cated in succession and not at a time to our consciousness. If, 
however, the import of the third proposition is considered to be 
the co-equality of the two attributes successively understood, the 
proposition may be regarded as one in point of fact. The unity 
or multiplicity of a proposition can be determined by the unity 
or multiplicity of the predicate, and if the predicate of the third 
proposition be the co-equality of existence and non-existence and 
not the two distinct attributes, the proposition under consideration 
should be regarded as a factually unitary proposition. 

But why should not a word signily more than one thing? It 

is a question bl fact and not ol logic. We can only appeal to 

experience for the determitiation ol the problem. Words signify 
things by virtue of possessing a capacity for signilying or suggesting 
these facts. What power is jmssessed by what word is a (jueslion 
of fact and, as such, can be decided by evidence of experience. It 
is a matter of fact that the word 'bltie' signifies that very colour 
and not any other. 'I'lie answer to the question why .shoidd it not 
signily ‘red’ will be that n does not do .so in point of lact, and dial 
shows tliat it lias not the exprcs.sivc power in that respect. I’he 
word ‘exists’ signihes existence and not non-existence. 
Even in the case ol suggestive symbols, they, too, cannot 
transcend the hmiiation ol one power for one meaning. 

I’hc 1 elation of word and meaning, and consecpienlly 

the naime of the cxpicssivc or suggeslivc power, can be 
determined only by convention and practice’ But is not 
convention ultimately reducible to an act of will, corporate or 
individual ? I’he Xaiyayika, who does not believe in the existence 
of power in words beyond lliis conx ention, has repudiated the viexv 
that the relation of word and import is natural, and nc)t factitious. 
The Jaina does not go the whole extent xvith the Mimaipsist in 
maintaining that the relation in cpiesiion is entirely natural, nor 
^oes he subscribe to the Naiyayika’s position that it is purely 
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factitious and conventional, reducible to an act of volition. He 
thinks it to be natural and conventional both. The power is 
natural, but it is made eflective only by convention. We have to 
learn the relation of words to facts anil this shotvs that knowledge 
of convention is necessary lor understanding the meaning of 
words. 

But the knotv’ledge ol convention is only a means lo the 
discovery of tlie power ol the word and does not make the postula- 
tion of power unnecessary or redundant. It is by a laborious 
research that we ha\e to discover the jjowers of things and not all 
at once. Fhe cognition of a piece ol iron or ol tvood does not all 
at once give insight into their powers, which lie unsuspected and 
undetected until by a scries of observations and exi^eriments we 
come to discover them one by one. The nciessity of investigation 
or learning from the funded experience of mankind does not annul 
the existence oi natural pow'crs. So with regard to words. It is by 
an ardous process ol learning that we accpiire the knowdedge of a 
language, but this piotess ol slow learning is nothing but a process 
of discovery. II a weapon of steel lannot operate upon a diamond, 
but does operate upon a piece of wood, tiiat proves that steel has 
the capacity lor operating ojily ujron wood and the latter has the 
capacity cri being so opeiated upon. Similarly, if a word signifies 
one thing and not another, that should be interpreted as evidence 
of the definkc significati\e power of the word and of die power of 
the thing to be so signified. If the meaning of a word is not known, 
the power is not discovered. But that does not argue that the 
power is absent or non-existent. It will not serve the purpose we 
have in view to enter into the discu.ssion of the metaphysical 
necessity of powers as objective facts. Even leaving aside the 
discourse on the objective existence of jwwers, it can be maintained 
with the support of experience that a word cannot be made to 
signify more than one thing. Take the case of homonyms. 
Certainly the word ‘jx)le’ cannot mean ‘a pole of the earth’ and ‘a 
staff’ at one and the same time. 7'he word is to be littered or 
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thought twice to give the two meanings. The necessity of repiti- 
tion is proof enough that a word cannot signify two things, and 
the word repeated a second time is as good as a new tvord. The 
rule holds good of even those newly coined words which arc made 
to stand for more than one thing. Thus, the word samyama is 
used by Patanjali in his Yogasulra as the symbol for three distinct 
acts, viz., fixation of thought, meditation and ecstatic absortion. 
He might as well have used an unmeaning symbol ‘X’. The crucial 
point is, firstly, whether the word yields one concejH or more than 
one; and, secondly, whether the concepts, two, three or any 
number as the case may be, arise in our consciousness simultan- 
eously or in succession. (Icrtainly, they otxuv in succession, and 
the word is to be recalled each time. 'I'his shottld clinch the issue 
that for each meaning we shotdd hate a diftcrcni tvord, no matter 
whether the second word is ontologically the same with the first 
or not. riie balance of reasons, however, seems to preponderate 
on the side of the Jaina and the Mimaiiisist. The Jaina position 
wdll be established if one word cannot be found for signifying 
being and non-bcing at one and the same time. 

The law enunciated above that one word conveys one meaning 
is not found to break down even in the case of collective names, 
e.g., crowd, army, lorest, village etc., tvhich seem to signify many 
things at a time, f he word ‘crowd’ denotes a collection of men, 
a unitary fact, and lu^i the individuals constituting it; an ‘army’ 
stands for the collection of soldiers; a lore.si for the trees taken 
together as a unit; a village is the collective name for a auunber 
of inhabited houses, which has a disiincliv'e individuality in 
contradistinction to another \ illage. So, all these words are 
individualistic in llicir signification. None of tiicin denotes a 
plurality in the sense of many. A difliculty has been raised with 
regard to inflected words signifying two’ or more than ttvo things. 
The w'ord ‘trees’ signifies two or more trees in English. The words 
'vrk^au’ and ‘vrhsah’ in Sanskrit respectic'ely signify two and more 
than two trees. How can the situation be explained ? There are 
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two theories regarding the problem— the theory of Panini and that 
of the Jaina grammarians. According to Panini, the word vxk^au 
is not one word but two words, vrhsa and vrksa, of which one 
word is suppressed as a matter of convention. And the word in 
the plural number symbolically represents as many individuals 
as arc meant in the case. So the number of the words is ecjuivalent 
to the number of indiv iduals denoted. And as regards the* Jaina 
theory which holds that the word with the dual or plural inflection 
denotes things (a tree in the present instance) as endowed with 
the number two or more, tlicrc is no breach of the rule. The base 
vrksa or tree stands for the entities which possess the class character 
vrksatva (treeliood or trec-uni\ersal), and the inflection denotes 
the number. The two together clcnote ‘trcc-as-cjualihcd by that 
number.’ Though from the point of view' of denotation, one 
w'ord ‘trees’ stands for many things, still the law of one wotd for 
one meaning does not suffer. For ihougli the ijidividuals are many, 
the connotation of the word, which is llic class-character of the 
trees, is one self-identical attribute. 'I’he word ‘one meaning’ in 
the proposition is to be understood as having one connotation. In 
the proposition It exists and does not exist’ the predicates are two 
and, so, the two attributes are understood in succession. The point 
at issue is that no single w'orcl can exjtrcss the two attributes, 
existence and non-existence, as co-e(]ual facts, and, hence, the 
subject, of w'hich these attributes are predicated, is inexpressible 
as having such attributes. I'hc teiuis ‘exists’ and ‘does not exist’ 
stand lor two dilTerent attributes. ‘F.xisis’ connotes existence and 
not non-existence- The position maintained is that one word 
conveys one principal meaning, and this is substantiated by showing 
that no single word can be found to express the two attributes, 
existence and non-existence, as co-ccpial facts. It is^jjroved by 
irrefutable logic lliat being and non-being are the attributes of all 
entities, and that being so, the conclusion is inevitable that all 
entities are inexpressible by a single expression, which wc have 
found no reason to repudiate by our examination of the nature 

16 ' 
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and powers of words. We shall discuss the concept of inexpres- 
sibility further in Chapter VI and there we will show that the 
concept is not a mere logical or verbal characteristic, but an 
ontological attribute, which is different and distinct from existence 
and non-existence severally and jointly. 

Let us examine the meaning oi the term ‘iilexpre.ssible,’ 
which is the predicate ol the fourth proposition. It cannot be 
maintained that the term signifies a real determined by the two 
co-ec]ual attributes, existence and non-existence, as simultaneously 
present in it. For the assertion would be tantamount to the 
repudiation of the Jaina position that such a leal is not capable of 
being expressed by a single word or a single con(e]H. But if the 
W’ord ‘inexpressible’ could express this very attribute, there would 
be no sense in the advocacy ol the concept. Moreover, if the trord 
‘inexpressible’ could express the coinprcsence of the positive and 
negative attribtiies with co-e<|ual status, the thing woidd not be 
inexpressible. And if the word inexpressible coidd be invested 
with such a power by a fiat of will, tve do not see any logic in the 
denial of this prerogative to any other word. If it is admitted that 
any other word would only express tlie two aitribiucs in succession 
owing to the limitation of human language and logical thought 
alike, we cannot conceive how the word ‘inex]n'essible’ can be in 
a privileged position in this regard. If the word be regarded as an 
abbreviated formula for the two attributes having a co-ordinate 
status, it must be adinilled that it can convey the two attributes 
as two and at two moments. "• In that case there would be no 
necessity for the fourth predication, since its purpose would be 
served by the third predication, as will be demonstrated in the 
next chajHer. But the word ‘inexpressible’ is not an unmeaning 
juxtaposition of syllables like abracadabra. It has a meaning, else 
it would not be used as a separate predicate .in a separate pioposi- 
tion. Vinialadasa, the author of the Saplahhangttarangim, here 
offers a solution, which, though it departs from the traditional 
interpretation, seems to be the most reasonable of all- The word 
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is a negative term and has no positixT significance. It simply 
asserts that the real qua possessed of existence and non-existence 
as co-equal attributes is not capable of being expressed by a word, 
as no word can have sik It a double sense. The negation of expres- 
sibility is an attribute by itself, whkh is different from the unique 
inexpressible attribute resulting from the compresence of existence 
and non-existence. 

But docs not the absolute denial of expressibility contradict 
the Jaina position tliat all ]jrcdicates are concomitant with their 
opposites }'■ Is it not furtlier in flagrant opposition to the explicit 
assertion of Samantabhadra, a great authority on Jaina philosophy, 
that llie alfirmation of the predicate ‘incx|)rcssible’ would be 
illogical if tlie subjett were absolutely incapable of being 
expressed ?- The import of the jn'oposition seems U) be as follows : 
“If a ical as endowed with cxistente and non-existence were 
inexpressible by all xvords, it could not be so expressed even by the 
term ‘inexpressible,.” But this cannot be the interpretation since 
it involves a contradiction. It is the position of the Jaina that a 
real cannot be expressed by language as possessed of both being 
and non-being. Now, if it be the truth that the word ‘inexpressi- 
ble' ccnild express this very attribute, hoxv can it be said to .be 
inexpressible ? It involves a contradiction in terms to assert that 
a thing is inexjiressiblc as both being and non-being and in the 
same breath to afhrm that it is expressible in respect ol both these 
attributes by the term ‘inexj>ressiblc.’ The contradiction is on 
all fours with the contradiction that is involved in asserting that 
the pen exists qua pen and docs not exist qua pen. The interpre- 
tation propounded above is wrong- The real interpretation of 
the proposition should be as follows. “A real is certainly capable 
of being affirmed as existent or non-existent each at a time, but it 
is not capable of being affirmed as existent and non-existent both 


1. I'he proposition will lie eluciilatccl in the next chapter. 
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at the same time and by a single word. If, however, a real Were 
inexpressible even as existent or non-existent, as the Buddhist 
holds, then assertion of inexpressibility would also not be possible. 
To assert that a real is inexpressible is to assert a negative attribute 
of it. A real has at any rate the attribute of being not expressible. 
But if the negative attribute can be predicated of a real, it ceases 
to be absolutely inexpressible.” This should certainly be accepted 
as the meaning of Samantabhadra. There is no contradiction in 
the proposition ‘An assertion is impossible’ as there is in the pro- 
position ‘A square is a circle ’ But the contradiction arises as soon 
as the proposition is asserted for the conviction of the opponent. 

The Buddhist fiuxist maintains that words cannot express 
individuals, as individuals are infinite in number. A word can 
express the thing to which it is known to stand in a relation. The 
relation is one of expressive and expressed and is called convention. 
If a word were related to one individual, it would not express 
another individual, which it is found to do. The word ‘cow’, for 
instance, is found to express not this or that cow, but any and every 
cow that is, tliat was, and that will be. But how can it express all 
these individuals in the absence of the knowledge of convention 
with all of them ? It is humanly impossible to get in touch with 
all these individuals distributed througli all the divisions of time 
and to cognise the relation with them. If a word could denote an 
individual without a relation or without the knowledge of the 
relation, it could denote anything. A determinate relation is, 
therefore, the necessary condition of the use of a word in a deter- 
minate sense. But even if such relation were factual, there is no 
instrument available to us to be sure of this relation. Moreover, 
the individual is never presented in verbal knowledge, which is 
independent of such individuals. It is a truism that v^erbal cogni- 
tion does not take stock of the individual with all its features which 
constitute its individuality. It is only perceptual cognition that 
gives us the full picture of the individual, and non-perceptual cog- 
nition only presents a blurred picture, which fits in with all indivi- 
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duals. Perceptual cognition is determined by the real and is in 
touch with it, whereas non-perceptual cognition occurs even in the 
absence of such reals. A word, for instance, signifies also a past and 
a future real, which is not in existence at the time- A word then 
can give us a concept. The Jaina replies that this denial of objective 
touch to non-perceptual cognition is suicidal. If language cannot 
communicate reality, why should the Buddhist make use of it for 
proving his contention and for disproving the position of others ? 
All philosophical arguments, which are necessarily conducted by 
means of language, tvould have to be condemned as false. Why 
should not again the word ‘cow’ denote a horse, when words are 
abscduiely ungiounded in reality ? As regards the lucidity of 
perceptual cognition, that alone docs not give it the stamp of 
authenticity. Even erroneous perception possesses this lucidity, 
but that does not make it veridical. So the lest of authenticity of 
cognitions must be found in verification or non-contradiction, and 
if this be at ailable, there is no reason to call in question the truth 
of verbal or inferential knowledge. Both perceptual and non- 
perceptual cognition must then be believcti to be founded upon 
objective reality, though perceptual cognition makes us acquainted 
with all the distinctive features of the real. A word may give us 
only a concej^t, but why should concepts be condemned as devoid 
of objective afhliation ? And as reg.ards indeterminate perception 
it is as good as non-existent, until it is interpreted by concepts. 
Further, if concepts have no bearing upon reality and, hence, have 
no place in jter<ej)tual cognition, how can they convert such 
intuition into knowledge ? Indeterminate perception cannot 
determine itself as pert ejjt ion ol this or that. It is concepts which 
tnake it determinate. We have fully discussed the relation of 
concepts to reality and their status in perceptual cognition in 
ChajJter IV and the reader will do well to read the present dis- 
course in connexion with what has been said therein. 

As regards the absolute sceptic who condemns all knowledge 
as false, it should suflice to observe that apart from the self-coptra- 
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diction in which he involves himself when he makes such asser- 
tions,’ the position is absurd on the face of it. A cognition is false 
when it is contradicted by a veridical cognition, but a veridical 
cognition must have a veridical standard in comparison with 
which its truth can be ascertained- But the sceptic cannot appeal 
to any such standard or criterion when he condemns all cognitions 
as false. How does he again convince himself of the errors in the 
position of other thinkers ? If his conviction be also false, he 
cannot make any assertion either by way of affirmation or by way 
of negation. It is self-evident that falsity is a relative concept 
which can be ascertained only with the help of truth, as falsity is 
nothing but a pen ejjtion of partial truth. Sankara is right when 
he makes the false the co-associate of the true.- 

To sum up the results, the Jaina admits the partial truth of 
the conclusions of the grammarians, who believe that language 
has the capacity to express everything that is real, and of the 
opposite position ol the Buddhist who places all reals beyond the 
range of linguistic and conceptual thought. I’lie position of the 
absolute sceptic is rejected without reservation and the Jaina has 
adduced convincing reasons why such a suicidal and sclf-conira- 
dictory position cannot be entertained as a serious account of 
reality. Reals arc certainly expressible, and tvords and concepts 
are derived from reality and their reference to reals cannot be 
impugned without contradiction. But he recognizes the qualita- 
tive difference between perceptual and non-pcrceplual cognition, 
and this cpalitative dilference is accounted for by the considera- 
tion that the full individuality of a real is envisaged in perception 
alone. But non-[)erceptual cognitions are also veridical, though 
they do not give us the unique individuality of the real, but only 
those attributes which it shares with other individuals of the class. 
In support of this position he adduces the consideration that the 


i. Vide Chapter IV. 
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constiuition of reals is made of both these kinds of attributes. 
He also points out that being and non-being are equally real 
factors of reals, and the compresence of the two elements in the 
unique individual, though it can be envisaged only in intuition, 
is logically justifiable by the reductio ad absurdum of all theories 
which purport to repudiate this truth, d'hc unique individuality 
of a real is not accessible to conceptual thought and, hence, to 
language, but it is reached by an analysis of the nature of reality 
as it is apprehended in perception. If we are to survey the results 
of our investigation of the nature of reality, which has been 
attempted in these five chapters, eve can assert that we have tried 
to prove, following the guidance of the Jaina philosophers, that 
the nature of reals, on analysis, has been lound to exhibit the 
following traits, viz., existence, non-existence and inexpressibility. 
The results achieved will be helpful to the complete determina- 
tion of reality as unlolded in sevenfold predication, which will be 
treated in the next cliapter- 
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1’he Dialectic of Sevenfold Predication (Saptabhanginaya) 

Section I 

The Jaina affirms that an existent is possessed o£ an infinite 
number of attributes, and though the knowledge of infinite 
attributes is not attainable on this side of omniscience, the affirma- 
tion oi negation of a predicate is not untrue. The affirmation or 
negation gives only a slice of the existent, but that does not afford 
a reason to doubt its authenticity. The most characteristic con- 
tribution of Jaina thinkers lies in their formulation of the theory 
of sevenfold predication, which for its originality and novelty 
roused the philosophical conscience of India at the lime of its 
promulgation. We do not undertake the baffling task of tracing 
the chronological landmarks in the evolution of this theory and 
we deliberately address ourselves to the purely philosophical 
interest and value that this theory possesses in so far as it has been 
interpreted by philosophers of the Jaina school from the medieval 
ages down to very recent times. Our interest is purely philosophi- 
cal and we leave the historical problem to be tackled by other 
scholars. The Jaina asserts that even the knowledge of a single 
attribute in respect of a substance must assume the form of seven 
modes, if it is to be free from obscurity and inadequacy. The 
sevenfold predication is, thus, a representation of this sevenfold 
conception and is expressed in a set of seven distinct propdsitions 
from which the knotvledge of mutually consistent predicates, 
affirmative or negative, in respect of one subject is derived. The 
full predication of an attribute, it is asserted, requires seven 
distinct propositions and an additional proposition is superfluous 
and the suppression of any one results in incomplete knowledge. 
But why should the number be seven, neither more nor less ? The 
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answer is that each proposition is an answer to a question, possible 
or actual. And only sevenfold query is possibly with regard to a 
thing. The (Questions are seven because our desire of knowledge 
with regard to any subject assumes seven forms in answer to our 
doubts, which are also seven. Doubts are seven because the 
attributes, which are the objects of doubt, arc only of seven 
kinds.' So, the sevenfold assertion is not the result of a mere 
subjective necessity, which has nothing to do with the objective 
status of attributes. All assertions are in the last resort traceable 
to an objective situation, which actually possesses seven modes or 
attributes as an ontological truth. 

I’hc seven attributes are, thus, real properties in a subject 
and the\' arc stated as j>re<Iicaies in seven dillercnt propositions 
(bhangas). The assertions derive their genesis from an initial 
doubt tvhich is occasioned by the piima jade opposition of the 
positive and negative attributes. "J ake a concrete cxamjjle of the 
attribute of existence, and we tan illustrate the scvenlold proposi- 
tion. Docs a pen exist or not ? 'I’liis is an, instance of doubt, since 
the opposition of existence and non-existence is self-evident. The 
predicates, it should be remembered, are but the exjtressions of 
real attiibutes- The full formulation of the predicates will assume 
the form as follows ; (i) existence (in a specific context); (2) non- 
existence (in anothci s|)etifi( context): (3) successive occurrence 
of both the attribute.s; (4) inexpressibility; (5) inexpressibility 
as ciualificd by the first predicate; (6) inexpressibility as qualified 
by the second; (7) inexpressibility as qualified by the third. 
These are seven attributes which arc expressed by seven proposi- 
tions. rhe same rule holds good of any other attribute. The 
seven propositions distinctly stated will be as follows : (1) The 

pen exists (in a certain context); (2) the pen does not exist (in 
another context); (3) the pen exists and does not exist (respec- 
ti\-ely in its own context and in a different context); (4) the pen 

I. bliangah -sattadayah sapta, sam.sayah .sapta tadgatah. jijn^ah sapta, 
sapla sycth prasna^, saptottarany api. SBHT, P. 5. 
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is inexpressible (qua having both existence and non-existence as 
its attributes at the same time): (5) .the pen exists (in its own 
context) and is inexpressible; (6) the pen does not exist (in other 
than its own context) and is inxepressible; (7) the pen exists and 
docs not exist and is inexpressible. All these assertions are to be 
understood as subject to the conditions which objectively demar- 
cate the attributes. Thus, existence can be predicated of the pen 
only in relation to a definite context. The pen exists in so far as 
it is a substance aiyj a .specific substance at that, that is to say, in so 
far as it is a pen. Thus, existence can be predicated of it conform- 
ably to reality only by qualifying it by a necessary proviso 
indicated above. Again, the pen exists in its own space which it 
occupies and in tlie time in which it is known to endure. Further, 
the pen has a particular si/e, colour and shape and so on. The 
pen is not the pen if it is abstracted from these attributes which 
give it a definitive individuality- Thus, substance (dravya), 
attribute (bhdva), time (lidla') and space (kielra) form the context, 
in 1 elation to which an attribute, existence etc. can be predicated. 
As has been observed more than once, the affirmation of an attri- 
bute netessarily involves the negation of its opposite, and, thus, 
the predication of the opposite attribute is also a logical nece.s.sity. 
The existence of a pen is necessarily bound up with its non- 
existence in another context. So both are to be predicated. But 
a question naturally arises. If existence and non-existence are 
understood in relation to definite contexts, then there is not only 
no opposition between them, but one is the necessary concomitant 
of the other. Such being the case, there is no possibility of a 
doubt regarding them, and in the absence of doubt, no enquiry 
is felt and, consccjuently, no answer is necessary. Where then is 
the psychological necessity which was propounded as the basis and 
occasion of the sev'enfold predication ? The answer is that the 
opposition in question is not between existence and non-existence 
as part-characteristics, but between unqualified existence and 
qualified existence. The affirmation of existence is, thus, necessary 
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in order to rebut the possibility of unqualified existence irrespec- 
tive of time, place, substance and attribute, which give the 
predicate a determinate relevence. Thus, the assertion of the 
first proposition is logically necessary and significant. And if, 
again, we .are to take the opposition to refer to the opposite of 
existence, viz., non-existence, there would not be any difficulty 
either, as non-existence, too, is to be understood in an unrestricted 
reference. The assertion of determinate existence in the first 
proposition, thus, rebuts the possibility of absolute non-existence 
or absolute existence. 

The second jiroposiiion is also signifuant as there is opposi- 
tion between dclcniiinalc non-existence and absolute non-existence 
or absolute existence- It tan be shown in this way that each 
predicate is asserted in response to a logical necessity, viz., the 
exclusion of its opposite. It may be contended that the opposites 
under consideration, xnz , ahsolutc existence or absolute non- 
existence, are not objective facts, as no existent is known to have 
absolute existence or absolute non-existence as its characteristic. 
Thus, the opposite in question is tiineal and tlie exclusion of an 
unreal opposite is not necessary, as an unreal fact cannot be the 
object ol doubt. But the contention is not true to psychology. 
Thotigh absolute existence or non-existence be not real facts, it 
cannot be denied that a thing may be conceived as existent or non- 
existent without leferente to their ontological context. Though 
not ontologically real, absolute existence or non-existence is 
conceivable, and doubt as a psychical fact has reference to this 
conception. So, the charge of lack of logical necessity for the 
sevenfold proposition is not founded iqoon a fact. The opposition 
is a logical relation and it is not nece.ssary that the opposite must 
be of the same ontological status. The very fact, that absolute 
existence is opposed to even limited non-existence, and absolute 
non-existence is not compatible even with limited existence, 
shows that the relation is true, though as a matter of fact, absolute 
existence and absolute non-existence are not ontologically real, 
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The Vedantist, who holds absolute existence to be the only 
reality, cannot believe in the reality of non-existence, absolute or 
qualified. Similarly the Sunyavddm who does not believe in any 
existence, absolute or limited, cannot but regard absolute non- 
existence as standing in opposition to existence. The opposition 
between existence and non-existence has, thus, a logical or psycho- 
logical value and does not involve the reality of the terms in 
opposition. It is enough if the other opposite is conceivable- In 
point of fact, opposition may hold between two ontological facts 
or between an ontological fact and an unreal fiction, provided it 
is psychologically conceivable. I’he first ttvo propositions in the 
sevenfold chain of predication are, thus, logically valid and psycho- 
logically necessary inasmuch as they serve to exclude absolute exis- 
tence or absolute non-existence from their respective loci. The 
insertion of the qualifying phrase ‘synt/ which emphasises the 
relative truth of the predication, is dictated by a twofold necessity 
of, firstly, furnishing a necessary proviso and, secondly, a corrective 
against the absolutist trays of thought and evaluation of reality. 

In the evaluation of the necessity and justice of the assertions 
in the chain of sevenfold predication, which the Jaina thinks to be 
the universally valid form, whatever be the predicates, we shall 
have to take into consideration two facts, one logical and another 
ontological. The logical criterion is satisfied by considering 
whether the assertion is in response to a genuine desire for 
knowledge of a fact and the ontological criterion is the considera- 
tion whether the assertion is true of the fact. The word fact is to 
be understood in the present context as standing for anything 
possessed of a characteristic. In the first proposition ‘the pen 
exists,’ existence is predicated of the pen. The existence is a 
determinate characteristic having reference to a definite context. 
But is there any necessity for this assertion ? Does not the factuality 
of the pen carry the assurance of existence by itself ? The answer 
is simple. The proposition in question may be viewed as analytical 
and synthetical according to our intellectual equipment an^ 
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psychological interest. If perfect knowledge were possible, the 
assertion would be redundant for such a person, as nothing is 
unknown to such an onmistienl person; but philosophical enquiry 
is instituted only for the benefit of persons who are aspirant for 
perfect knowledge, but have not reached the level. A perfect man, 
who knows all things and each thing as possessed of characteristics 
w'hich follow from tire very nature of each, will regard all assertions 
as analytical. But the consummation is not the possession of 
imperfect human beings like us, for whom lire growth of knowledge 
is a slow process proceeding by stages, and for such each stage is 
a discovery attained after a laborious investigation of the nature 
of reality- It is not necessaiily true that existence is understood 
only as a part of the toimotaiion ol the subject, since there has 
been a class of thinkers who call in ejuestion the reality of all things 
in an unrestricted reference- Again, ‘existence’ by itself is not 
capable of being understood in a uniform sense. Existence may 
be absolute or relati\e and, as such, there is room for misconcep- 
tion. Moreover, the assertion of all predicates is subjected to a 
ejuestion, which has been made a jteg ujjon which the idealist 
and the sceptic hang their respective theories. Is the predicate a 
real characteristic: ot the subject, which belongs to it in its own 
right, or a characteristic which is foisted uj3on it from outside? In 
the first alternative, the i>retlicatc is useless as it does not assert 
anything netv. In the seccind alternative, it is false as it does not 
belong to the subject of which it is afiirmed. But the question is 
neither fair nor sincere. The necessity of predication lies in the 
subjective necessity of attaining knowledge of an objectively real 
characteristic. The very fact that there has been a difference of 
views among philosophers about the authenticity of the predica- 
tion shows that the problem is not so simple as the question seems 
to indicate. The predicate ‘existence’ may be a part of the con- 
notation of the subject, but it is discovered only after the meaning 
of the assertion is understood and verified. So the proposition is 
synthetic before it is ascertained anff verified, and is analytic after 
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such discovery. The sceptic ought to be satisfied by the answer 
that all propositions are analytical to an omniscient soul, but 
synthetical to an enquirer of truth, who has his doubts and 
difficulties about everything. 

The Jaina asserts that unguarded predications have been a 
source of confusion and misconception in the history of philosophi- 
cal speculations; and in the interests of precision of thought and 
clarity of our conception it is imperative that the predicates should 
be so asserted that the chances of misconception are eliminated 
as far as possible. It is for this reason that he adds the corrective 
proviso sycil to every assertion, which serxes as a warning-post. 
But it is certain that whatexer attribute may be predicated, it must 
not be understood to exc lude the other attributes. Every predicate 
involves the coucouiitance ol its opposite, and eve shall see that 
the comprescncc ol the two gi\es rise to a different attribute. 
Each ])rcdicatc in the scveniold jtroposition is distinct and different 
from the rest atul so none of the propositions is superfluous. That 
the first predicate is cli.ffercnt Irom the second is obvious. 
‘Existence’ and ‘non-existence’ arc not the same attribute. The 
combination of the ttro, successive or synchronous, gives rise to a 
distinct attribute, and so also the combination ol these derivative 
attiibutes with the original attributes of the first txvo modes is the 
occasion for the emergence of iioxel attributes. But however 
much we may var) the combinatiejn, the number of attributes and 
con.secjuently tlic number of propositions xvill neither be more nor 
less than seven. It is to be remembered that the seven attributes 
stated as seven jnedicates in the seven propositions are numerically 
different from one another, and, secondly, that whatever ways of 
permutation and combination may be resorted to, the number of 
the attributes and of the consequential modes will remain 
constant. We now propose to substantiate the thesis stated here 
iu/ dogmatic form by arguments. 

Assuming for the jiresent that the seven propositions state 
,s^ven numerically different attributes, it may be questioned why 
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the combination of the first and the tliird, and of the second and 
die third, modes should not give rise to different attributes in 
tlieii turn. The successixc otcurrencc of the first two attributes, 
positive and negative, is believed to evolve the third attribute, and 
it is quite conceivable that the same law of synthesis should operate 
in the combination ol the first and second attributes respectively 
wdth the third, which is believed to be distinct and different from 
the first and second. II this possibility is conceded, we should 
have two other additional attributes and, consetpt'ently, two other 
additional modes and propositions. In answer to this cjuestion 
the Jaina aveis, that the assertion ol the Inst and third attributes, 
either successiie or synchronous, docs not evolve a novel attribute 
is obvious from the considciation that the condiination of the first 
and third attributes involves false tautology. The first proposition 
states existence as the pieduatc and the third asserts a combination 
of existence and non existence as two distinct individuals. The 
combination would imply the addition ol anotlicr ‘existence.’ 
But ncitlicT experience nor reflection reveals the reality of two 
existences in the subject. The combination may result in such a 
proposition as ‘ The pen exists and exists and docs not exist-’ 
But the assertion of existence twice is useless, as the pen does not 
appe.ar to have more than one existence. It mav be contended 
that the existence of the iien. as cpiahlied by the pen-character, and 
the existence of the pen, as cpialified by tlic charac ter of the stuff 
of which it is made, are different and so the assertion of the two 
existences is neither illegitimate noi unnecessary. But the con- 
tention is hollow. Granted that the existence of the pen quit pen 
and its existence qua ‘wood’ arc diflerent, the latter existence as 
contrasted with its non-existence qua earthy substance would 
necessitate another sevenfold proposition. The upshot is that the 
predication of double existence in the same reference is logically 
impossible as it is ontologically false. It is maintained l^at the 
sevenfold predication is generated by a psychological and a logical 
necessity, which are based upon an ontological situation, and fur- 
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ther that the predicates, in their different combinations, are to be 
understood in reference to the same context and not different 
contexts, d’he apparently ‘identical pen’ in reference to different 
material, as e.g., the pen made of wood and the pen made of steel, 
is only identical, in one reference, but as concrete existents they 
are not absolutely the same. In the sevenfold predication, the 
subject and the predicate are to be understood as standing for the 
same ontological facts, subject to the same universe of discourse. 
The subject ‘pen’ in all the seven propositions is the same pen, 
of the same material, and not of different material. Tire combina- 
tion of the first and third propositions is, thus, not logically 
factual. The combination of the second and third modes is 
equally a logical impossibility. I'he non-existence of pen as 
other than {ren is one identical attribute and the addition of 
another non-existence is logically false and ontologically unreal. 
It follows that the emergence of two other additional modes as 
the result of the synthesis of the first and second modes with the 
third alternately is not possible, logically and ontologically. and, 
consequently, the number ol propositions cannot be multiplied- 
But a difliculty may be raised with regard to the last three 
modes, which arise from the synthesis of the first three modes 
consecutively with the fourth mode. The fourth predicate is 
inexpressibility, which is but the abbreviated formula for the 
simultaneous co-existeiue of the positive and the negative 
attributes asserted in the first two propositions. ‘I’hc pen is 
inexpressible’ is but an abbreviated assertion of the attributes of 
existence and non-existence at the same time in the same subject. 
Such being the case, the combination of the first and the fourth 
modes is not any more possible than in the case of the first and the 
third modes. I’he fifth mode is but the synthesis of the first and 
the fourth, but this should be impossible in view of the impossibi- 
lity of the coincidence ol two existences. The sixth mode should 
also be regarded as an impossibility, as the coincidence of two non- 
existences in the same reference is ontologically impossible and 
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logically absurd. T he seventh, again, being a combination of the 
first, second, tliird and fourth inodes is tdtiated by the same defect. 
But the difliculty raised is unreal. The simultaneous compre- 
sence of the positive and negative attributes, e.g., of existence and 
non-existence, is not a mere summation of the two attributes, 
existence plus non-existence, nor is the expression, ‘inexpressi- 
bility’ only an abbreviated formula lor the combination of such 
attributes. The comprcsence ot the two opposite attributes is no 
doubt a fact, but the very compresence of the ttvo attributes 
engenders a novel attiibutc, which is incapable ol being expressed 
by human language I hc inex})ressibiliiy is a synthetic attribute, 
different liom its elements, and, so, the combination of the first, 
second and third attributes is neither oniologically impossible 
nor logically absurd. We shall subject the concept of inexpressi- 
bilit) to a further .scrutiny when -we shall discuss its difference 
from the third attribute 

Id be brief, the impoit ol tlic seven propositions may be 
asserted as follows- I'he first proposition asserts existence’ as the 
principal predicate, the second asserts ‘non-existence’: the third 
both existence and non-existence in .succe.ssion. the fourth 
‘inexpressibility’. the filth inexpressibility as cjualified by 
non-existence; and the seventh asserts inexjiressibility as qualified 
by the successhcly occurring existence and non-existence. The 
assertion ol the predicates only senes to emphasise the prominence 
of the attiibutcs as psychologically lelt. It is a matter of attention 
and interest that stress is laid upon one, but it never means that 
the precedence accorded to it excludes the other attribute. The 
affirmation of existence in the first jiroposition does not exclude 
‘non-existence’, which is stated in the second proposition, but 
implies it. We shall deal with the matter at greater length later 
on. 

A c}ueslion may be rai.sed. If ‘inexpressibility’ be a distinct 
attribute, why should not ‘expressibility’ be considered another 
different attribute, being its opposite ? If so, tire assertion that 
18 
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attributes are of seven kinds only falls to the ground and, 
consequently, there should be eight modes of predication. But 
the Jaina does not think that expressibility is a novel attribute. 
T hat a thing is expressible as existent or non-existent is implied 
in the first two propositions, and, so, the predication of expressi- 
bility would n<jt serve an additional purpose. And if for the sake 
of argument ‘expressibility’ be regarded as a novel attribute 
different from existence and non-exisienee and so on, still this 
would not cause a diificulty, as the attribute ‘expressibility’ 
together witJi its opposite 'inexprcssibility' would give rise to a 
new sevenfold [tredicalioti, as was seen to be the case with the 
attributes of existence and non-existence. 

VVe have seen that the number oi propositions cannot be 
multijdied further than seven. But is n not ])Ossible to reduce 
the number> Are the attributes, whatever be tlieir logical 
status, ontoligically different? But the attributes, existent e and 
non-existence, are not onioJogically different. A pen is existent qua 
pen and non-cxisieiu qua not-pen. But ontologically the 
existence of the pen is not diflerent from its non-existence as not- 
pen. The difference is only telative and as such is only an intell- 
ectual construction. The difference, though psychologically 
necessaiy. docs not argue the ontological reality of two attributes. 
So, the first two propositions arc not logically necessary, since 
either of them is adequate to account for the other. With the 
collapse of the first two pro[)ositions as logically superfluous, the 
rest of the propositions will fall to the ground automatically as 
they arc founded upon the former in the ultimate analysis. It is 
submitted in reply that the position, no doubt, follows from the 
denial of negation as a lac tual characteristic, but the denial of the 
factuality of negation has been shown to lead to absurdities. It 
will suffice to observe that ‘existence’ is always determined by the 
the self-identity of an entity and non-existence has reference to 
another entity in respect of another identity. So, the determinants 
of existence and non-existence are different and, consequently, the 
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determined should also be hcli.1 lo be different. Existence, undeter- 
mined by reference to the indi\ iduality of different entities, is 
only a blank abstraction. I he existence of the pen is determined 
by its self-identity, and the sell-idcntiiy in the very act of deter- 
mining its existence implies its non-cxisicme in the rfile of another 
entity possessing an identity dilfeient from it. Thus, it is the self- 
identity of an entity iliat determines its existence and the non- 
existence is determined by other-identity. Without these deter- 
minants, existence and non-existence are hut nonsensical terms. 
It is the diversity of determinants tvhkh constitutes the diversity 
ol the entities and the dilfeience of existeiue and non-existence 
as ontological lads I( existence and non-existence were not onto- 
logically different, a pen shoidd be ex’‘-tem as not-jicn as it is qua 
pen and should be non existent qua ))cn as it is non-existent 
qad nc)t-]jcn. I'hat the difference between existence and non- 
existence, as entailed by the difference ol determinants {avncche- 
daha), is real and factital difference can also be deduced from an 
analysis of the iiniiort of the ])ositi\e and negative propositions. 
Ihcrc is a matetial difference between the jnojiositions ‘The jar 
exists on the ground’ and 'the jar does tint exist on the ground.’ 
The first proposition asserts the presence of the jar and the second 
asset ts the absence of the jar. on tbc gTound. II there were no 
differentc bcttv'cen presence ;md absence, absence of the jar coidd 
be asserted even when the jai was present. But this is not possible 
and this is proof of the difference of existence and non-existence. 
The Buddhist insists on the triple characteristic of a logical 
probans as the ground for inlet ling the probanthim. 1 he probans, 
c.g , smoke, must be sliocvn to exist in the stibjec t (minor term) 
and in the homologuc (safmh.sa) and to be absent from the hetero- 
lognc. If there tvcrc no difference between existence and non- 
existence, the triple chaiactcr would be impossible. 

The result may be sunimecl up as follows- Ehe first two 
propositions are significant and neither is a reduplication of the 
other. But what is the raison d' elre of the third proposition? 
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The third proposition only states the successive occurrence of the 
two propositions noticed above. Suppose that a jar and a chair 
are successively perceived in a rootn and we assert the existence 
of the two entities therein. But the two are not different from 
each one of them. If ‘two’ is but a summation of the units, the third 
proposition is nothing but a summation of the first two. But the 
Jaina here would appeal to experience. That the combination of 
two units gives rise to a separate entity is a matter of experience. 
Take for instance the word ‘go.’ It is nothing but the successive 
occurrence of two letters g’ and o ' I’hat the word ‘go’ is different 
from both ‘g’ or ‘o’ is a matter of perception. If the distinctive 
unity of the word ‘go’ were not a latt, and it w'ere identical with 
the constituent letters, the jnonunciation of ‘g’ or ‘o’ would be 
sufficient for communicating the meaning of ‘go.’ It cannot be, 
therefore, denied that the successive presence of two things gixes 
rise to a third thing, Avliich has a distinctive individuality from 
the constituent elements. We can elucidate the matter by adding 
further examples. A garland of flowers lias no existence outside 
the flow'cr-units, no doubt. But it cannot be denied that the garland 
is different from the ffow'er-units, as the latter, outside the juxta- 
position that gives rise to a garland, do not sert c the purpose of a 
garland- It is a matter of experience, and not of pure logic, that 
the combination of two units gives rise to a distinctive third, wdiich 
is both different and non-different from the constituent units. 
The Jaina is emphatically empiricist here as elsewdtere, when the 
nature of existence of an entity becomes the object of a doubt. 
The Buddhist and other idealistic logicians w'ould scent a contra- 
diction in such cases, but this is only another instance of the 
incompctency of pure logic to deal with the nature of existents 
a priori and independently of experience. 

The third proposition, it has been seen, is not a mere redupli- 
cation of the first two. That the combination of the predicates 
of the first two propositions is a different predicate is, we trust, 
not open to sincere doubt. Let us now consider whether the 
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fourth proposition is logically necessary. The logical necessity of 
the fourth proposition can be established if the simultaneous 
presence of two attributes can be shotrn to evolve an attribute 
distinct from the attributes prcdicatctl in the third proposition. 
Ihe fourth predicate inexprcssibility’, it is luged, is but the 
abbreviated formula for otcurrence of the positive and negative 
attributes. Ihe third predicate also stales the presence of these 
two. I he difference between the third and fourth predicates 
consists in the difference of time ol their occurrence. But is the 
difference of lime a proof ol an ontological diflerence? Let us 
consider the [uoposition. There ate peti and pa])ei on the table.’ 
Our knowledge of tlic piescnce of pen and paper, in so far as it is 
derived from the knowledge ol the proposition, is no doubt derived 
in succession. But this is due to the exigency ol articulation, 
which cannot take [ilace in one and the same lime. It is obvious 
that the difference in the time ol out cognitions cannot argue an 
ontological difference. I he presence t>l the two in one substratum 
is a fact whicli docs not admit of a difference in the nature of their 
existence, thougli there may be a diflerence in tlic time order of 
iheii cognition- 'I'he diflerence is .n most subjective. Some 
exponents of the faina dialetlit lia\e tiied to meet the objeetion 
on logical grounds. They assert that thotigh there may be no 
ontological diftcrcnec between the third and the fourth predicates, 
the Icjgical difleience between them cannot be denied, rhe 
difference is a matter of formal logic, and tliis is not incompatible 
with the lark of objectice material difference. After all. the 
sevenfold predication is only a series of foimal predications, the 
validity of which is to be determined by canons of formal consist- 
ency. The demands ol formal consistency can be satisfied by the 
application of the lest of redundance. The fourth proposition 
would be redundant, if its inijiorl were self-identical with that of 
the third in form. But the identity of formal import is not present 
in these two propositions. This will be apparent from the consi- 
deration of the import of the two propositions we have given in 
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the beginning ot the present chapter. ‘The pen exists and does not 
exist’ is the third proposition and ‘the pen is inexpressible’ is the 
fourth proposition. The predicate ‘inexpressible’ is but the abbre- 
viated formula lor the simultaneous presence of ‘existence and 
non-existence’ in the subject, ‘pen’. Even admitting that there 
is no material difference between the successive presentation and 
the simultaneous presentation of the two attributes in the selfsame 
substratum, the difference in the formal import of the two propo- 
sitions is not liable to doubt. In the third proposition, ihe principal 
predicate is ‘existence’, and ‘non-existence’ is only its adjecthal 
adjunct. In the fourth proposition the predicate consists of both 
existence and non-existence having co-equal status and 
prominence. In the latter proposition ‘non-existence’ is not a 
mere aiDpcndix to existence, wliich is tlie case in the third projx)- 
sition. j hits there is no logical redundancy and this is the logical 
warrant lor tlicir separate assertion- 

But this defence of the fourth ])roposition on grounds of 
formal logit lias not (ommentletl itself to all. The difference must 
be ontolcjgical and objective, otherwise the sexenfold predication 
tvoulcl be only a matter of sttbjective necessity, which should not 
have validity apart from its loundation in objective truth. 
Moreover, this formal delentc would not preclude the admission 
of two other profiositions in addition to the seven. Ehe order of 
predication may be leversed in the third and seventh propositions, 
and this should occasion two other propositions, the predicates 
having different fotmal import. Thus instead of asserting existence 
and non-existence in the order noted above, cjne may assert non- 
existence first and existence next, e.g., the propositic^m may be stated 
as ‘The pen does not exist and exists.’ Here the element of non- 
existence is given the formal status of an adjective to ‘existence’, 
and, so, its logical import is different from that of the third. In 
the seventh proposition the same reversal of the order of the two 
elements, existence and non-existence, would yield a different 
formal import. If formal logic were the determinant of the seven- 
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fold predication, the introduction ot the two additional proposi- 
tions resulting from the admitted lormal dilference of import 
cannot be debarred by any logic. 'The difference of the predicates 
in the third and fourth propositions must be shown to be based 
upon a material difference, or either ol them has to be expunged. 
Later exponents of tlie sex enfold dialectic are emphatically of the 
opinion that the difference is material and objective and not formal 
or subjective, lire tliird predicate assrets the co-ecpial [iriinacy 
of the two predicates taken together and the fourth predicate 
stands for a nexv attribute different from botli. Let us examine 
the import ol the predicates ol the seven propositions scruilnn, 
and the material difference ol the attnbutes will become apparent. 

d'he hist predicate ‘existence’ is true, as the reality of the 
subject in its oxvn context cannot be denied The pen is really 
existent in so far as it is its own self But this does not give us full 
insight into the nature of the |ien. The jien is jien only because 
it is not not-pen. It can haxe a determinate existence only b) virtue 
of its non-existence as anything else than pen. 'I'his attribute is 
asserted in the second proposition, riuis. each of the txvo attri- 
butes belongs to the pen. But each by ii.sclf does not lay bare the 
individuality, but the txvo together do. The compresence ot the 
two, again, does not cxiiaust the nature of the pen. It is ecjually 
a felt tact that the compresence gixes rise to a novel attribute, 
which derives from the two and at the same lime is different from 
both ol them. I’he attribute, engendered by the synthesis of the 
two attributes, is different inasimich as it not only contains the 
txvo elements but transforms them, 'riic synthesis ol the opposite 
attributes, existence and non-existence, stated in the third propo- 
sition, is only a synthesis ol togcTberne.ss. But the fourth predicate 
goes finther than this togetherness, inasmuch as it asserts an 
attribute which not only is a compresence of the two, but a novel 
attribute in xxffrich the txvo attributes are dissolved into one. A 
concrete example may illustrate the truth of our contention. A 
bex erage is made of several ingredients, sugar, curd, spices, and 
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so on. 1 l is a inaLLer ol perception that the beverage has a self- 
identity of its own different Iroin that of the ingredients- The 
beverage is a unit— an organic whole. Likewise the synthesis of 
the two attributes, existence and non-existence, gives rise to a 
novel attiibute, which transcends the two and at the same time 
comprises them as distinct elements in its being. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that this novel attribute, which cannot be 
grasped by a definite concept and. so, inexpiessiblc by a definite 
lingiustic symbol, is tite exclusive characteristic of a real. That 
inexpressibility or iiulcfinitcjicss is a factual characteristic, and 
that it emerges on the synthesis ol the op]:)osiLes is a truth^^which 
cannot be denied evnhout stultifying experience. But this docs 
not mean that the 'mckfinite’ or the 'inex]>ressible’ [avakiavya) 
annuls the distinctive mdiviclualitv of the elemental attributes, 
existence and non-existence. We must appeal , to experience to 
deteitnine the nature o( cxistents: and. as has been set forth in the 
first chapter, reliance on abstract logic in this matter is more often 
than not a source ol error and positive misconceptiejn. The 
indcfmitc or inexpressible is felt together with the definites, 
existence and non-existence- The pen is indefinite, but is felt as ' 
definite qua existent and non-existent at the same time. 'I’he fifth 
proposition asserts the compresence of' ‘existence’ with the 
indefinite, the sixth affirms the compresence of non-existence, and 
the seventh coin})letc,s the modes by affirming the consecutive 
presence of the two, with the ‘indcimite.’ 

I'he indefinite or the unsiJcakable is a characteristic concept 
of Jaina philosophy. The Vedanilst has proved that the nature 
of exist ents, as revealed to empirical knowledge, is a complex 
indefinite, which cannot be characterized cither as real, or unreal, 
or both, or neither. By reality the Vedantist understands logical 
being, which does not admit of lapse or negation in time, space 
and its uniformity. Phenomenal reals have reality in their own 
context and arc 7ion est outside this context. So, they cannot be 
legarded as having reality in their own right. In the ultimate 
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analysis, phenomenal objects are unspeakable as real or as unreal, 
since reality, absolute and unconditioned, is lacking in them- The 
very fact that they are non-existent elsewhere and elsewhen is 
proof of their lack of reality in their own nature and right. But 
they are not unreal fictions, as they are objects of experience while 
fictions are not. Thus, they are unspeakable and indefinable as 
real or unreal. The Vedantist concludes trom these premises that 
the phenomenal objects arc the creations of ignorance, cosmic or 
individual, and are tinreal in the absolute sense. The Jaina 
admits the truth of the premises, but does not think that the 
Vedantist conclusion is inevitable. The Jaina docs not admit 
that reality is free from determinations. It is experience alone 
that can git e us insight into the nature of reality, and experience 
acquaints us with determinate existents. Indeterminate or 
universal existence is only a matier of abstract .thought. It has 
been said in the beginning of this thajitcr that the o})position of 
determinate being with indetermnialc being is the starting point 
of the sevenfold dialectic. It has also been made clear that indeter- 
minate being is only a logical iliought and not an ontological 
fact, and tliat the relation of opposition does not presuppose the 
co-ordinate status of the opposites in the ontological order. The 
Jaina agrees with the Vedantist that reals are indefinites, but this 
docs not afford a logical warrant according to the Jaina for 
declaring them to be unreal appearance, engendered by ignorance. 
It is not untrue because it cannot be expressed by a single positive 
concept. \Vc have to take it as it is, although it refuses to fit in 
with the logical apparatus, as employed by traditional philosophy. 
I take the liberty of (juoting the pregnant observations of Prof. 
K- C. Bhattacharya and present tliem in spite of their difficulty 
to the reader without any comments. Prof. Bhattacharya with 
his microscopic vision has seized hold of the secret of Jaina thought 
and no better elucidation seems possible. “The determinate exis- 
tent is. . . .being and negation as distinguishably together, together 
by what the Jaina calls hramdrpana. The given indefinite— the 
19 
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•‘unspeakable’ or avaktavya as it has been called as distinct from 
the definite existent, presents something other than consecutive 
togetherness;^ it implies sahdrpana or co-presentation which 
amounts to non-distinction or indeterminate distinction of being 

and negation It is objective as given, it cannot be said to 

be not a particular position nor to be non-existent. At the same 
time it is not the definite distinction of position and existence, it 
represents a category by itself. The common sense principle 
implied in its recognition is that what is given cannot be rejected 
simply because it is inexpressible by a single positive concept. A 
truth has to be admitted if it cannot be got rid of even if is not 
understood.”^ 


Section II 

Vve now propose to discuss the import of each term of the 
propositions. Each term is logically significant and the significance 
of the terms contributes to the significance ol tlie propsition as a 
whole. Let us consider the first two propositions. The first 
proposition is : ‘The jar exists certainly in a context {sydd asty 
eva ghatah). The formal definition of the first proposition may 
be propounded in the following terms. It is an affirmative 
proposition which asserts a jiositive fact ivithout negating other 
characteristics in respect of a subject. In the example given the 
jar is the subject and ‘exists’ is the predicate, which is a property 
of the jar. The second proposition may be formally defined as 
follows. ‘It is a negative proj>osiiion importing negation of a 
certain property without negating other cliaracteristics.’ ‘The 
jar does not certainly exist in another context.’ In the original 
proposition in Sanskrit tivo cpialifying prepositions, viz., sydt and 
eva are employed. It is difficult to find exact equivalents of these 

1. The matter of predication of the third proposition. 

S. The Jaina theory of Anekanta-Vada by Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya, 
P. 13. The italics are mine. 
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two terms in English. We have tentatively rendered syat as ‘in a 
context’ and eva as ‘certainly.’ We are conscious of the inadequacy 
of the English terms to connote the sense that the original terms 
signify. But the elucidation of the meaning of the terms will 
serve to preclude misconception and so we do not wait for exact 
equivalents. In our opinion the term syat is untranslatable. Let 
us examine the logical value of the terms of the first proposition. 
The particle ‘certainly’ (eva) is logically necessary inasmuch as 
it serves to exclude an undesirable consequence. The existence 
of the jar is to be understood as existence in reference to its own 
context constituted by its own individuality and specific spatio- 
temporal setting, and not in reference to a different 
context. The particle ‘certainly’ (eva) is calculated to 
exclude this contingency. It helps to clarify the import of the 
predicate that it relates to the subject in reference to a particular 
context and not in a different reference. The negative implication 
is derived from the use of the particle eva, which we have tenta- 
tively translated as ‘certainly.’ It has a restrictive force and this 
should be understood as the meaning of the English equivalent. 
The exact implication of eva in the proposition is the exclusion 
of the negation of ‘existence.’ The predicate ‘existence’ is 
affirmed of the subject, and this affirmation can be significant, only 
if the predicate belongs as a matter of necessity to the subject. 
The element of necessity is indicated by the adverb ‘certainly’ 
[eva). It means that the predicate is a necessary concomitant of 
the connotation of the subject, though not a part of it. It may be 
a synthetic proposition and the predicate may be a new attribute. 
But the very fact of predication implies that the attribute is not 
absent in the subject- The adverb ‘certainly’ implies that the 
attribute predicated is a necessary concomitant of the connotation 
of the subject, though not a part of the implication of the term, 
and the negation of the opposite follows from the necessity of the 
relation that is emphasised by it {eva). 

The term sydt is untranslatable- It means that the subject 
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possesses a manifold of attributes. In the proposition syad ghato 
’sty eva the particle sydt implies that the subject is a manifold of 
attributes of which the predicate is one as a matter of fact. That 
the predicate is one of the attributes possessed by the subject and 
that as a matter of necessity is implied by the term ‘certainly’ (eva). 
The full meaning of the first proposition may thus be stated as 
follows : "The jar is a substance of which ‘existence’ is one attribute 
as a matter of necessity among the plurality of attributes that 
belongs to it.’’ The jdirase ‘as a matter of necessity’ implies that 
the predicate is never absent in the subject. It may be urged that 
the element of necessity is falsely introduced inasmuch as the 
opposite of existence, viz. non-existence, is also predicated of it in 
the second proposition. And the form of the proposition being 
the same, existence and non-existence, both being predicates, 
would belong to the subject as a matter of necessity. This seems 
to be a case of self-contradiction. But the Jaina does not find any 
contradiction in the two predicates belonging to the same subject, 
as existence and non-existence are determinate. If they were 
indeterminate, the contradiction would be inevitable. And the 
contradiction would again be irresistible if existence and non- 
existence were affirmed of the subject in the same reference. The 
jar is existent as a jar and non-existent as other-than-jar. There 
is no contradiction here. But if the jar were affirmed to be 
existent and non-existent both as a jar, the contradiction would 
be apparent. As in the first two propositions existence and non- 
existence are predicated in a determinate sense, there is no con- 
tradiction between them. 

It is worthy of remark that the qualifying phrases sydt and 
eva are not absolutely indispensable for logical precision- It is 
necessary for those who have not realized the indeterminate 
nature of reality. Reals are indeterminate in the sense that they 
cannot be determined as possessing only such and such attributes 
and not the rest. The particle sydt is employed only to emphasise 
;his truth. But it is not necessary for a person who is aware of 
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the manifoldness of reals. Similarly the particle 'eva' is redundant. 

I hey are employed only to guard against a customary misconcep- 
tion, and if such misconception be not present, they are not 
logically necessary. But a logical discourse is always aimed at 
persons, who are in doubt, but inquisitive for truth, and with 
regard to such persons the logical form has its significance and 
necessity. 

Let us now sum up the results of the analysis of the import 
of the individual terms and determine the total import of the 
propositions. The import of the first proposition is thus to be 
stated as follows ; “The jar is possessed of existence as determined 
by its own nature and so on.” The second proposition means 
‘The jar is possessed of non-existence as determined by other 
individuality and so on.’ I’he existence and non-existence that 
are predicated ol the subject are determinate. ‘The jar u.sed as 
the subject in the proposition is only illustrative. We can 
substitute any existent for it and the predicate will relate to 
it. And as regards the predicates, ‘existence’ or ‘non-existence,’ 
they are also specific instances and can be replaced by any other 
attribute. The principle governing predication is that an 
attribute is necessarily concomitant with its negative. Whatever 
attribute, quality or action, may be predicated, it can be true 
of a subject only in reference to a context- The jar, for instance, 
exists in so far as it possesses the nature of jar and does not exist 
in the nature of a pen. Existence is determined by non-existence 
and vice versa. We have seen in the second chapter that non- 
existence is a case of other-existence. The jar is the non-existence 
of the pen and vice versa. Existence without reference to and 
independent of individual entities is only an abstraction of 
thought. ‘A’ can have existence because it has not existence as ‘B.' 
Existence is always concrete and as such is defined and determined 
by other concrete existence. In other words, existence cannot be 
separated from what exists, though it is distinguishable in thought. 
What is said of existence also holds good of other attributes. A 
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real is possessed of infinite attributes and these cannot be separated 
irom the real. They are one with the real in the sense that they 
have no existence apart from and independent of the real, in which, 
they are embodied. Thus all attributes are determinate in the 
sense of having determinate being. And determinate being means 
being in a particular reference outside which it is simply non est. 
So being and non-being are correlates and the predication of one 
implies the predication of tlic other. 

It follows then that the negative proposition is as much true 
as the affirmative one- It has been contended by others that being 
or existence.’ constitutes the nature of a real and non-being only 
relates to another real. The import of the predicate in the 
proposition ‘The jar exists’ is that existence is a part and parcel 
of the reality of the jar. ‘The jar does not exist’ is really an 
apparent proposition, ha\’ing only a formal similarity with the 
affirmative proposition. The predicate ‘non-existence’ does not 
in reality belong to the jar as a jar, but to what is not jar. 
The Jaina is also agreed that the negation of the attribute has 
reference to something else. I'he jar really exists as jar and not 
as pen. So negation of existence can have reference to the pen 
and other things which arc not jar. If the non-existence of pen 
were an attribute of the jar, the colour, shape and other character- 
istics of the ])en should also be the attributes of the jar. But this 
is absurd. I’hc Jaina, however, does not think that the two cases 
are similar or that the contention is tenable. The colour, shape 
and other qualitites of the pen are the exclusive properties of the 
pen and so cannot be predicated of any thing else. But non- 
existence-as-pen is an attribute of the jar. The jar has a self- 
existence and a self-identity which is inseparable from its non- 
existence-as-jar. As has been said above, existence has no objective 
status apart from the concrete real, and since one real is distin- 


1. The jaina does not distinguish between being and existence, which 
^e always concrete. 
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guished from another real, the existence of one is ipso facto 
distinguished from that of others- That one existence is distinct 
from another existence means that the two are not identical, that is 
to say, each has an identity of its own, which can be understood 
fully in reference to another existence, l o know is to distinguish. 
A thing can be known fully as it is in itself only when it is known 
to be what it is not. It is really difhcuk to determine the status of 
the element of negation in the knowledge of a real— v.dicther it is 
antecedent or consequent to the knowledge of the positive aspect. 
But the c^uestion of precedence is not material. It is undeniable 
that conception of a real is a complex of a positive and a negative 
aspect. The Jaina does not seem to be wrong when he insists that 
the determinate cognition of a real as wliat it is and as what it is 
not is a matter of intuition, sensuous or non-sensuous according 
to the nature of the object. It has been said in the fourth chapter 
that conceptual knowledge according to the Jaina is as much 
derived from objective reality as sense-intuition is. 

Another consideration may be [)ul forward in favour of the 
Jaina contention. ‘The jar does not exist’ is a proposition which 
has the same formal consistency as the afhrmativc proposition has. 
If non-existence be a characteristic, it must have a substratum of 
its own. The Naiyayika would have us believe that it belongs to 
what is not-jar, since existence as pen and the like is denied of the 
jar, and the jar's non-existence is ecjuivalent to the negation of 
existence as pen. But that only shifts the diiliculty and docs not 
solve it. The coincidence of non-existence and existence in the 
pen again would raise the same difficulty. Tire pen is a pen 
because it is not not-pen, that is to say, jar and the like. The nega- 
tion of not-pen is thus as much an element of its being as the pen- 
character is. The Jaina again substantiates his position by a 
different line of approach. He examines the implication of the 
substantive-adjective relation and arrives at the same result. 
‘Whatever is an adjectival determination is necessarily concomit- 
ant with its opposite. The predicate is an adjectival determination. 
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The predicate is concomitant with its opposite.’ This is a perfect 
syllogistic argument and is also materially true. Take any proposi- 
tion and the truth will be obvious. ‘The pen is red’ is a proposi- 
tion with ‘red’ as the predicate. Now, the predicate ‘red’ has 
significance only, because it is a determinate attribute, which it is 
by virtue of its negation of the opposite, not-red. Many things 
may be not-red, but the negation of not-red would apply only to 
what is red. The implication of the proposition ‘the pen is red’ is 
that ‘the pen is not not-red as distinguished from diamond.’ Not 
only is the law true of positive attributes, but it equally holds good 
of negative attributes also. ‘The pen is not red,’ though apparently 
a negative proposition, has a positive implication- Fhe pen has 
some colour, which we know to be different from red. Even in 
what is held to be an absolutely negative proposition, e.g., ‘Air 
has no colour,’ the negation of colour has a positive implication 
in that colour is existent in some other substance. If we now apply 
the law to the cases under consideration, we shall see that the 
propositions ‘The jar exists’ and ‘the jar does not exist’ are rather 
complementary to one another and not inconsistent. Existence, 
being a predicate and an adjective, must be concomitant with its 
opposite, non-existence, and similarly non-existence, being a 
predicate, will be concomitant with existence.' The Vedantist 
complains of contradiction in the coincidence of existence and non- 
existence in one substratum. But the Jaina is emphatic in his 
lepudiation of the charge. There is no incompatibility, as the 
existence of a thing qua itself and non-existence qua others are 
not unperceived. It is non-perception of co-existence, which is 
the determinant of contradiction, but this is conspicuous by its 
absence here. It is not a fact that existence is incongruent with 
non-existence, or that one supersedes the other as light does 
darkness. We hat’e fully discussed the nature and scope of the Law 

I. astitvaiii pratisedhyena ’vinabhavy ckadharmini. nastitvaih 
pratijedhyena ’vinabhavy ckadharmini. 

AS, verses 17 & 18. 
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of Contradiction in the first chapter and the arguments need not 
be reproduced here. 

n he justification of the first two propositions in the chain of 
sevenfold predication has drawn us into a discourse on the subject- 
predicate relation. But the position adopted by the Jaina involves 
him in open conflict with the Naiyayika and we cannot avoid 
adverting to the controversy even though it may necessitate a 
digression- 

The Naiyayika believes in certain facts which are always 
existent and their opposites are inconceivable. For example, 
‘expressible,’ ‘cognisable’ ‘knowable’ are attributes which are not 
inapplicable to anything and as such Iiave no opposites. They 
are universally ijrcdicable. But as they ha\'e no opposites the 
Jaina’s position that all lucdicatcs arc concomitant with their 
opposites cannot liold good in these cases- Is there anything which 
is inexpressible or unknowable? To as.scn that A exists and is 
inexpressible or unknowable involves self-contradiction, inasmuch 
the very assertion of it as A juesupjroscs its being known and the 
act of assertion constitutes its expression. This is certainly a 
plausible argument against the jaina position. But the i>lausibility 
will not bear scrutiny. ‘Knowablity’ is a clefinilc concept and it 
can have a meaning only if it negates its opposite. If a thing is called 
knowable by virtue of its being cognised by an accredited instru- 
ment of cognition, then of course fictions are not knowable. So 
the opposite of ‘knowable’ will not be wanting. If, however, 
‘knowable’ be taken to stand for ‘thinkable,’ then also such expres- 
sions as “square circle’’ are available as the examples of ‘unthink- 
able.’ The question tan be decided by a dilemma. Is the 
expression ‘unknowable’ unmeaning ? It cannot be entirely 
meaningless, as nobody would then care to assert it or feel called 
upon to rebut it. So the op]>osiie of ‘knowable’ is not absent. 
Further if we descend from the realm of abstract speculation to the 
field of concrete reals, we shall have to acknowledge that the 
proposition, ‘The jar is knots^able’ affirms the predicate in a deter- 

20 
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minate sense, rhe jar is knowable as a jar and not as a pen. Here 
the ‘pen’ will stand as its opposite. So all concepts, in so far as 
they have meaning, will have their opposites. The Naiyayika’s 
advocacy of purely positive attributes thus cannot create a difficulty 
for the Jaina standpoint- d'he fact can be made further clear 
from the consideration that the Naiyayika would not have an 
occasion to make such assertions as that there are purely positive 
attributes, if there was no possibility of dispute. The Naiyayika 
may succeed in exposing the inconsistency in the position of the 
opponent who would deny ii. But the very necessity of logical 
defence shows that ‘unknoivable’ may be logically untenable, but 
psychologically possible. As regards ‘expressibility’ the Jaina does 
not think it to be without iis opposite. This has been made 
clear in oin tieaiincnt of the concept of inexpressibilily in Chapter 
V. We have seen that the law that the predicable attribute has 
its negative concomitant holds good also in the case of so-called 
purely positive attributes. We must consider the cases of fictions, 
e.g., sky-floivcr. a barren woman’s son, scjuare-circlc. phoenix, 
centaur and the like. Nobody would commit the absurdity of 
supposing that they are existent in any reference. These absolutely 
unreal fictions arc logically predicable, but they have no positive 
concomitant, which they should have it the law of the mutual 
implication of opposites were universally tine. But the Jaina 
would not take tliese fictions as purely negative ideas. If they are 
thinkable, they exist as thought constructions, though not as 
objective lads, ^hcwed from this point of view their objective 
non-existence is found to be commensurate with conceptual 
existence. It is not maintained that the negative concomitant 
should haw coordinate status— an objective non-existence having 
subjective existence as its implicate or vice versa will equally meet 
the reejuirements of the law- And if we look deeper, coordinate 
status of the positive and negative concomitants can also be 
discovered in these cases. These fictions are complex construc- 
tions of incongruous elements. Both square and circle, sky and 
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flower, a barren ivonian and a son, are objectively cxistenl facts. 
But their combination is only non-existent. So the concomitance 
of existence and non-existence is found to hold good in these cases 
also. 

I he law of concomitance of opposites is only a deduction 
from the Jaina conception of determinaicncss of existence and as 
such holds good ol all reals, irrcspecti\c ol their role in logical 
thought. We have applied the law to predicates, but that is only 
by way of illustration. Predicate or subject, the law holds good 
of all facts, d he conception ol determinate existence is in direct 
opposition to the Veclantist position of one tiniversal existence 
which admits of no negation. It is again opposed to the Idiixist 
position that non-cxistcncc is only a fiction. A determinate 
existence is a complex of existence and non-existence, both being 
real elements of it. rite first (iroposiiion is thus in need of being 
supplemented by the second— each being an incomplete description 
taken by itself. Let us now elucidate the import of the proposi- 
tions in the light of the results of our speculations. ‘I'lic jar exists’ 
would thus be correctly inleiprcted as 'X (the jar) is the substra- 
tum of existence as cleteimincd by the nature of jar.’ The existence 
predicated of the jar is thus determinate and we mean this when 
we further amplify the original proposition, ‘d'hc jar exists’, by 
adding the restrictive clause ‘as jar' to it. 1 he second proposition 
is ‘The jar does not exist’ wliicli is further amiilified as ‘The jar 
does not exist as pen and so on.’ The non-exisience of the jar is 
determined by the pen and the like which stand for the whole class 
of not-jar. The negative particle ‘not’ in connection with the verb 
means ‘non-existence’ and the latter is determined by the pen and 
the like. The non-existence jiredicatcd would thus be deter- 
minate. The full import of the second projiosition thus amounts 
to the following — ‘I’he jar is the substratum of non-existence as 
determined by the nature of pen-and-the-like.' As non-existence 
is identical with the reality in which it subsists, the non-existence of 
pen and the like would be identical with the jar. T he propositions 
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only affirm the truths which have been established by us in the 
second chapter. 

We have repeatedly asserted that existence and non-existence 
are always determinate. Existence is determined by the specific 
nature or individuality of the subject {svariipa) and non-existence 
is in its turn determined by the nature or individuality of things, 
which are different from the subject (pararnpa). There are also 
other determinants of existence and non-existence, viz., substance 
{dravya) location (Ji.setia) and time (kdla). What are we to 
understand by these determinants? To return to the example 
given, ‘The jar exists,’ the predicate ‘existence’ is said to be 
determined by the nature of the jar. But what is the exact signi- 
ficance of the expression ‘nature’ of the jar ? The Jaina answers 
the question in his characteristic way. It is not necessary according 
to him to enter into a metaphysical discourse to determine the 
nature of the jar. It all depends upon the universe of discourse. 
By ‘the nature of the jar’ one can understand the connotation of 
the term, which, in terms of ontology, is the uniform attribute or 
attributes that charatteri/,e all jars, and by ‘the nature of others’ 
one can understood the connotation of the terms expressing pen 
and the like. The existence of the jar would thus be determined 
by the attributes which invariably present themselves to our mind 
when we think of the jar. The result is the same. A jar exists 
so far as it possesses the attributes which we associate with it in 
our thought. If a jar were to exist as partaking of the attributes 
of a pen, the jar would not be distinguishable from the pen. And 
if, again, it did not exist- as possessed of the attributes which 
characterize it just as it does not exist as possessed of the attributes of 
p>en and the like, it would be a non-entity like a sky-flower. The 
nature of a real is, however, composed of an infinite number of 
attributes, which cannot be fully comprehended by the limited 
intellect that mankind normally possesses. But that does not make 
^ our knowledge unreal or false, though undoubtedly it must be 
incomplete as we are at present constituted. Any attribute that 
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we comprehend in a real will be a real part of its nature- What 
is necessary in a philosophical discourse is that ^ve must stick to it 
throughout. 1 hus, one is at liberty to think of llic jar asj name, as 
a substance, or as a mode. And in allirming its existence we must 
remember that the predicate belongs to the subject in respect of 
the nature in which we understand it. d'he predication of non- 
existence likewise ivill have reference to a nature other than this. 
It is quite legitimate again to take the jar in a very restricted 
sense, for example, as possessed of a distinctive magnitude. The 
affirmation of existence of the jar would then be determined by 
this magnitude and the negation of existence would then be 
determined by other magnitude, tvhich it docs not posse.ss. The 
logical consecpiences will be the same in spite of the variation of 
our conception, as the aflirmation and negation of existence will 
have reference to the partkidar comeption. Thus, if the jar as 
possessed of the name, or the mode or magnitude were not to exist 
gild these determinations like the ]>en. it would be a non-entity, 
and if it were again to exist in respect ol o])posite determinations, 
it would not be distinguishable from things which ])ossess the 
latter determinations. Wc do not iliink it necessary to multiply 
instances. What is necessary is to recognize the metaphysical truth 
that things are possessed ol an infinite plurality of attributes and 
the predication of one among these attributes is not false, though 
it is admittedly incomplete as a de.scription of the nature of tlie 
subject. Every one of these attributes is true, but it would be a 
mistake, which is however traditional, to suppose that these alone 
constitute the nature of things. 

We are now to consider the nature of other determinants, 
viz., substance, time and location, which we have referred to. The 
word ‘substance’ (dravya) here stands for the material or stuff of 
which it is made. The substance of the jar is thus clay- It exists 
as made of this material and is non-existent in respect of another 
material, e.g., gold. The proposition ‘the jar exists’ is thus to be 
completed by the insertion of the qualifying phrase ‘of clay.' 
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The jar of clay exists and not the jar of gold. That the material 
stuff is a necessary determinant of the predicate is obvious from 
the consideration that it has the same logical consequences as the 
first determinant notified above. Thus if the jar were to exist 
in respect of another material, it would not be possible to assert 
that the jar is of clay and not of gold. A rich man may have a jar 
made of gold. Rut the gold jar would not be the same thing as the 
clay-jar. The difference is due to the difference of the material, 
though shape, size and functions may be similar. The difference of 
material is only an instance of the difference of substance. The 
jar exists in clay and has no reality outside it. The same truth 
holds in the case of qualities also. The cpialities must inhere in 
their respective substances and outside these substances, they have 
no being. Even in the case of those (|ualiLies which aie known to 
inhere in more than one substance, the determination of the 
existence of these ciualities by means of substance is also not 
wanting. Conjunction and disjunction, for instance, are cjualities 
which relate to two things. It requires two things to be conjoined 
together and two again for one to be disjoined from the other. 
Though one substance cannot determine the existence of these equa- 
lities, the two together as their substrates will have the determining 
influence. Conjunction and disjunction can have existence only 
in their own substrates and not in others. Ehus, the third substance 
will determine their non-existence. If these attributes were to 
have indeterminate substance, that is to say, if they could be 
supposed to exist in other substances than those in which they 
actually exist, the predicate of determinate conjunction or cTTs- 
junction would be imjjossible. And if again they were not to 
exist even in their own substrates as they do not, in fact, in different 
substrates, they would be non-existent fictions. 

Similarly, location is to be taken into account as determinant 
of the existence of things. The jar" exists on the ground and not 
on the wall. The ground will be the specific location of the jar 
and the wall will be the location of other than jar. If a jar were 
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to exist both in its own location and in the location of other things, 
the jar would not be a determinate existent. And if it were not 
to exist even in its own location, it woidd not exist anywhere, as it 
admittedly does not exist outside its own location. Location is 
thus a determinant of the existence of things, which are what they 
are by virtue of their possession of specific locations, which cannot 
be interchanged. 

Time again is a determinant of existence- The jar exists in 
its own time anti not in other time. The jar s own time is the 
present time and other time is the past or the future. If time 
were not a determinant of its existence, the jar could exist in the 
past and tlie futtire and thus would be an eternal sidrstance. By 
the ‘present time’ we must understand tlie duration of time during 
which a jar endures. It has an upper and a lotver limit constituted 
by its origin and its end. The upper limit separates the past from 
the present and the lower limit furnished by the end of the jar 
constitutes the future. Certainly it is absurd to suppose that the 
jai can exist in all these three divisions of lime, or to sni>pose that it 
does not exist in its own time as it docs not in the past and the 
future. The Vedantist denies the reality of these determinations, 
but the denial of determinations is itself a case of determina- 
tion. But unless a person is prepared to acquiesce in the Vedanlist’s 
conclusion, or the Sunyavadin’s conclusion tliat nothing exists, 
he will have to accept the findings ol the Jaina on the reality of 
these determinations. The full import of the proposition ‘the jar 
exists’ is thus to be elucidated as follows : ' The jar is the substra- 

tum of existence as determined by the nature of the jar, its 
substance (of clay), its present time and its own location.’ The 
non-existence of the jar would likewise be determined by reference 
to time, place and substance. 

The affirmation of the universal proposition, that the nature 
of reals is determined by the fourfold internal determinant as 
what it is and by the fourfold external determinant as what it is 
not, raises a problem about these determinants themselves. Are 
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the determinants determinate ? If so, they must have internal and 
external determinants. And the same question will be raised 
regarding the second set, which again will require a third set of 
internal and external determinants, and the third set will require 
a fourth set and so on to infinity. The universal necessity insisted 
upon will lead to a regressm ad infiniium and the denial of this 
necessity at any stage will amount to surrender of a fundamental 
doctrine. It may be maintained on the analogy of the final self- 
determined stage that reals may be self-determined. The Jaina 
meets the problem by taking his stand upon concrete realism. 
He refuses to accept the solution that experience determines the 
nature of things as it is without reference to any determinant, 
external or internal. In the determination of the nature of reals 
the Jaina banks upon the testimony of experience, but he refuses 
to be a parly to deliberate or undeliberatc twisting of it. It is 
experience ■which envisages a real determined as existent and 
non-existent by its internal and external determinants respec) ively. 
If a priori considerations were depentled upon in the determina- 
tion of reality, there would be no check and no uniform standard. 
A real is to be accepted to be what it is found to be in experience. 
The dictum ‘d’hings are dcicnnincd by their proofs’’ cannot be 
denied. If the knowledge of the determinant required another 
determinant, ■\ve would admit its necessity. If it did not require 
such determinants, we would not insist upon it. If the determina- 
tion of the nature of the determinant actually depends upon 
another determinant, that need not cause a difficulty- A thing 
has a nature of its own and if the determination of the nature 
actually requires another nature of its own and that is found in 
experience, the first nature will be determined. And the second 
nature may or may not have a third nature. What is determined 
by another or is determined by itself has to be discovered 


1. vastuno hi yathalva ’badhitapratltis tathaiva svarupavyavastha, 
manadhina meyasiddhir iti vacanat. SET, P. 34. 
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by experience. 1 he matter can be explained by reference 
to concrete tacts. 1 he specihe nature (svarupa) of a 
self (jlva) is to change into mental states and this 
mental change assumes one form as cognitive activity. Thus 
cognitive activity will be its internal determinant and the 
absence of cognitive activity ivill be its external determinant. 
7’his determinant again has its spccihc determinants. Thus 
cognition is of two kinds — mediate or non-perceptual and 
immediate or perceptual, d lie nature of immediate cognition is 
its lucidity {vaisadya) and that of the mediate is the lack of lucidity. 
Immediate or perceptual cognition has again two \ arieties— perfect 
and imperfect. Perfect perception is cognisant of the complete 
nature of all things and imperfect perception takes note of parts 
of things. It is thus a matter of exiieriencc whether a determinant 
has another determinant, li a determinant is found ultimately to 
be self-explanatory and self-determinant, there is no reason 
whatsoever to cjttestion its validity. 

The contention that everything should be regarded 
as self-determined on the analogy of such determinants is 
a piece of hollow sophistry. Now, consciousness is found 
to reveal itself and its objects. Will it be a sound 
argument to maintain that brute material facts should be 
self-revelatory like consciousness ? 'J'hc nature of reals should be 
determined to be exactly what they are found to be and not 
otherwise. lire is hot and water is cold, though both are 
substances, Is it sound logic to argue that fire should be cold like 
water, as both are substances? The difficulty raised by the 
opponent regarditig the nature of determinants is thus found to 
be imaginary. As regards external determinants, there is absolutely 
no problem, since the number of reals being inlinit| and their 
nature being distinct and different in each, the nature of one can 
be easily distinguished from that of others. It cannot be main- 
tained that things may be numerically different, yet they may have 
the same iiature. 'A’ is different from ‘B because A has a nature 
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different from that of ‘B’. Either it has to be said that there is 
no plurality of things, or their different nature is to be conceded. 
Even if more that one entity is admitted, the second will determlr^ 
the first and the first will determine the second externally. The 
difficulty about external deLcrmination is thus non-existent. And 
as regards internal determination we have shown that the difficulty 
is a figment of pure logic. 

Another problem and we shall finish with the first two pro- 
positions. Let us examine the relation of subject and predicate in 
the first proposition. Let tlie proposition be ‘The self exists.’ Is 
‘existence,’ the predicate in the proposition, different and distinct 
from the' subject, ‘self? Or, arc they identical? If the subject 
and predicate meant the self-identical thing, the relation of subject 
and predicate, substantive and adjective, and the relation of 
coincidence of the predicate with the connotation of the subject in 
the subject (samdruldhihauinyd) would not be possible. The 
subject and the predicate denoting the same thing would be two 
synonymous terms and the pro[)osition would be taiuologous. The 
statement of either the subject or the jiredicatc would be sufficient. 
Of course it is jiossible to regard all propositions as analytical in 
character. But tve do not solve the problem by such termino- 
logical devices. An analytical proposition is a proposition none 
the less. II the predicate did not mean anything different from 
the subject and vice versa, it is patent on the face of it that there 
would be no projiosition. The problem is, ‘Is a proposition 
possible’ ? We sec that it is not possible if the subject and the 
predicate are of self-identical import. The self-same difficulty is 
confronted even in what are called synthetic propositions. Let 
the proposition be ‘The pen is red.’ It is a synthetic proposition 
inasmuch as the predicate, ‘red,’ stands for a quality which does not 
follow from the connotation of the subject. But the question 
may be raised, does red mean the same thing as the subject ? Are 
they identical in meaning? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
tlie objection of tautology stands unrefuted. Apart from this 
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difficulty which is common to all ])ro})ositions, tlic propositions 
the pen exists or the sell exists' arc instances, in which the 
problem is further- aggravated by grave difficulties. The 
predicate existence is to be asserted oi all- entities and if the 
relation of the predicate to the subject tvcrc ‘identity’ all entities 
would become identical, being identical with a self-same predicate, 
existence, ihis will be manliest Irom analysis of the jiroposition 
we have taken for consideration, viz , ‘ The self exists.’ The self is 
identical with existence, which is .identical with all that 
exists, fhe result is, the sell would be everything. This 
is the conclusion ot the Vedantist. but a icalist would not take it 
to be true. 

Identity cannect then be the rei.uion beiwccn the subject and 
the predicate in a pro|X)«ition, because of its untoward conse- 
cjuences, one logical and another ontological. The logical 
consequence of this view is the lallacy of tautology and the onto- 
logical consccpicnce is .the abolition of diversity and pluralism. 
Vedanta deduces these very consequences as evidence of the 
unreality of diversity, but a realist cannot be a jrarty to it. Let us 
then consider the other alternative. Let the relation between 
the subject and the picdicate be one of difference. ‘The pen is 
red’ is a proposition. If the ]ien were different from ‘red,’ it would 
not be red, and if ‘red’ were different from the pen, it would not 
be affirmed of it. But the clifficulty is accentuated in a pronounced 
form in the proposition, ‘The sell exists.’ If the self were different 
from existence, it would have no existence and it would be a 
fiction. And as has been observed before, existence being a 
universal predicate, each and every thing would be a fiction, 
being the subject of ‘existence’ and being different from it like the 
self. The consequence will be nothingness of the universe the 
conclusion of simyaxmda. The consecjucnces arc equally fatal to 
logic and realism. But it is equally difficult to maintain that the 
relation of the subject and the predicate is neither numerical 
identity nor numerical difference, since the two are contradictorily 
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opposed and the denial of one involves the affirmation of the other 
according to the Law of Excluded Middle. 

The Naiyayika solves the problem by means of 
‘inherence’ (samavdya). He would have it that though 
existence be different from the • self, the former can be 
in the latter by relation of samavdya or inherence. Existence 
inheres in the self, though numerically different from it. But 
samavdya or inherence is a. logical fiction apart from identity-cum- 
difference, which is the Jaina position. Wc shall examine this 
Nydya-Vaisesika concept in a separate chapter and shall see that 
it is only a device of philosophical esca})ism. The Jaina meets 
the difficulty by practically denying its reality. The difficulty is 
a creation of abstract logic, which the Jaina has condemned. The 
relation of the subject and the predicate is neither identity alone 
nor difference alone, but both together. If ‘existence’, as the 
predicate, were identical with the subject, the subject would be 
absolutely existent, and if it were different, the subject would be 
absolutely non-existent. But concrete reals are neither absolutely 
existent, nor absolutely non-existent. They are existent and non- 
existent both. If the predicate ‘existence’ be taken to stand for 
the whole substance, being concurrent wdth it, the relation can 
be taken to be identity. Existence as an attribute has no objectivity 
apart from the subject and is inseparable from it. Inseparability 
is concomitant with identity. The identity of a real is inseparable 
from it. And only that is inseparable from a real which constitutes 
its identity. Existence is inseparable from the self or the pen, 
because it constitutes its identity. But though inseparable and so 
identical, it does not constitute the whole of the identity. The 
pen and the self are both identical with existence, but still they 
are different and diverse, because existence is only a part of their 
being. We have to admit that the subject and the predicate are 
identical and different both, because we cannot get rid of the two, 
unless w^ are prepared to escape into the stranglehold of Vedanta 
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or to court intellectual death which the nihilism o£ siinyavada 
holds out as a temptation. 

Section III 

We have completed the survey of the first two propositions 
and discussed all the relevant problems in connection therewith. 
We now propose to survey the remaining propositions. ‘The jar 
exists and does not exist (in their relevant contexts)’ is the third 
proposition. Herein the two attributes, existence and non- 
existence, are successively predicated of the suljject, ‘jar.’ It has 
already been established that tlie two attributes together from a 
different attribute from each of th.cm and the resulting attribute 
is not a mere mechanical juxtaposition ol two separate attributes, 
predicated respectively in the first and the second jiroposition. 
We shall further discuss and evaluate the objections that have been 
advanced by the absolutist iihilosophers against the entire system 
of predication at the end of the chapter, line import of the predi- 
cate and of the subject has ‘been lully discussed and that makes 
further discussion of the import of the proposition unnecessary. 
As regards the fourth proposition, the crux of the problem centres 
upon the predicate ‘inexpressible’ and ive have discussed thread- 
bare all the problems involved in the concept in the preceding 
chapter. It will be sufficient to observe here that the fourth pro- 
position may be defined as one in which the attribute of inexpres- 
sibility is predicated of the subject. But inexpressibility is not 
the sole and sufficient characteristic. It is only one among many. 
That it is a different attribute from the predicates of the first, 
second and third propositions has been fully made out and we 
do not see anything to add to what has been said already. 

The Jaina prefaces all the propositions by the word ‘syat/ 
which indicates that it is only a partial characterization. Our pre- 
vious investigations have made the task of explaining the remaining 
propositions rather an easy affair. The fifth proposition asserts 
the compresence of two attributes, existence and inexpressibility. 
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Both are real and necessary attributes. Existence relates to the 
subject qua a substance in respect ot its internal determinations. 
The ‘inexpressibility’ is an attribute which relates to the substance 
standing in the relation of identity and distinction to its changing 
modes. The subject, so far as it is- identical with and immanent in 
the changing modes, which are continually passing from being 
into non-being, is certainly not expressible by a word. It is also ^ 
beyond the reach of logical thought, but is to be apprehended in 
intuitive experience alone. Logic can show only the possibility 
of such a concept. The sixth proposition stresses the negative 
aspect together with the attribute of inexpressibility. Each one of 
these attributes has been proved to be true of the subject and the 
compressence of the two is also a matter ot fact. The seventh 
proposition asserts existent c-cum non-existencc-cum-inexpressibi- 
lity.’ It gives a 1 idler and more comprehensi\c picture' than the 
preceding ones, but does not supplant them. The predicated 
attribute is a synthesis of these attributes, which are separately 
asserted in three propositions. It has been shown that synthesis 
is not a mete summation, but entails the emergence of a new 
attribute different from the three elements. The seventh predicate 
is thus not a reduplication. It is one and three attributes at the 
same time. If it were three, it would be superfluous. But the 
unity is not secured by superseding the elcmejits. 7’he elements 
are preserved intact with all their individuality and it is through 
their co-oi^cralion that the seventh attribute is evolved into being. 

Each of the seven propositions has been examined and none 
has been found to be unnecessary in virtue of the predicates being 
in each case new and real. The piedicates from the third onward 
are synthetic in character, but their separate individuality has 
been proved. Each proposition constitutes an estimation of 
reality, which has been cither advocated by a school of philosophers 
as a matter of historcial fact or is capable of being entertained as 
a possible evaluation. The Sankhya believes in one Prakrti, the 
prius of the material tvorltl. It is a substance which is undergoing 
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consunt change into modes and aluibutes. But still the plurality 
constituted by the modes is ignoietl and the unity is thought to be 
the sole characteristic. 1 he assertion ol the first proposition 
would explain the Sdnkhya position. But iliis is only' a partial 
and incomplete representation of lealiiy. f'he Jaina supplements 
it by' the second proposition, and the remaining modes, being 
consequential, would qtso facto be tiuc. I he Buddhist fluxist 
concentrates his attention on tJie aspect ol change and declares 
it alone to be tlie character of rcahly. 'i'iic second |)rci[)Osition 
would represent his po.sition. d his is correciccl by the introduc- 
tion of the first, d Jie Sdoikliya represents one extreme by 
upholding the unitivc character ol substance, wJieicas the 
Buddhist advocates the other extreme by a.ssei(ing the jilurality 
constituted by the changing modes to be the sole reality and 
dismissing the unitive substance beliiiul them, d'he jaina asserts 
the reality of both in one, as each is attested in uncontraclictcd 
experience, d’he Sunyai’ddin finds it impo.ssible to reconcile the 
unchanging substance with its changing modes and he thinks 
being and non-being to be mutually contradictory. But he does 
not fail to recognize the factuality ol both, though he characterizes 
it as inexpre.ssible, and inexpressibiliiy or logical indefmability 
is according to him the proof of the unreality ol tilings. We have 
found that things are not absolutely incxprcssilile and how the 
advocacy of inexpressibility, as the sole and whole character of 
reality, leads to sell-contradiction. Inexjircssibility is a real 
characteristic which is not susceptible ol being dismissed as a false 
appearance, since it is not sublatcd by a subsequent corrective 
experience like an error of jicrccplion. Nor does the cognition 
of inexpressibility involve a logical error, as we have shown. 

The "Vedantist rightly shows that inexpressibility is invariably 
associated with the being of a real, but he is convicted of extremism 
by the Jaina for asserting the clement of being as the sole and 
exclusive character of reality and for construing the element of 
inexpressibility as proof of the unreality of empirical facts follow- 
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ing the lead of the Sunyavddin. Jaina logic does not endorse this 
interpretation, since it finds no conti adiction in the coincidence 
of being and non-being. The coincidence o£ being and non being 
in a real is certainly not capable of being grasped by a single 
concept or a linguistic symbol; but that is not proof of its unreality, 
but of the limitation of human language and conceptual thought. 
T he jaina accepts each one of the conclusions of these philosophers, 
as representative of a different aspect of reality. He does not 
repudiate their findings as false, but he insists that the fallacy of 
these philosophical positions lies in their exclusiveness and 
extremism. These philosophers taught trtie doctrines, but they 
erred by insisting on their discoveries being the exclusive nature 
of reality. The Jaina profits by their speculations and in his 
comprehensive philosophy finds room for them all. Each taken 
by itself is a true evaluation, but inadequate. He charges the 
philosophers with inadequacy and extremistic outlook, which, he 
thinks, is due to their preoccupation with their findings and 
impatience to look at the other side of the shield. The Jaina 
makes the extremes meet in his system of thought and calls his 
own philosophy by the name of non-extremism and non-absolutism 
{anekdntavada). T he non-absolutism of the Jaina is not the 
result of negation of absolutes and extremes, but of comprehension 
of them in a system. The empirical reality of the Vedantist 
called vyavahurikasalld is the absolute truth of the Jaina, and the 
latter refuses to accompany the Vedantist in his philosophical 
excursion into the transcendental plane, which the Jaina thinks 
to be an airy abstraction hypostatized, as it lacks the sanction of 
experience, whkh is the only proof of existence. 

The theory of sevenfokl predication may be regarded as a 
logical elaboration of the position of the Jaina that each position 
is concomitant with its negation, or which is the same thing, that 
position is inconceivable without negation. This logical theory 
is in its turn derived from Jaina ontology that reality is determi- 
nate. We have shown that determinate reality is the focal point 
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in which being and non-bcing coincide. Absolutism consists in 
maintaining either being or non-being as absolute truth and in 
holding that one is in absolute opposition to the other. The 
Vedantist and the ^finyavddin are paragons of absolutism. The 
former holds being, absolute and undetermined by non-being, as 
the whole truth, whereas the Buddhist nihilist accepts non-being 
as the only truth. 1 lie Jaina is non-absolutist in that he accepts 
both as the true dctermiuauons of the real, which is unique and 
common, particular and uni\ersal, positive and negative, rolled 
into one. But is this non-absolutism absolute and universal ? The 
proof of non-absolutism is the sc\ enfold predication. Does the 
sevenfold predication apply lo non-absolutism itself? If it does 
apply, non-absolutism tvill be toncomitant with its opposite, which 
is the subject-matter of the second predicate. The first proposition 
will be ‘non-absolutism exists’ and the second j^roposition will 
be ‘non-absolutism docs not exist.’ The negation of non- 
absolutism is equivalent to the aflinnation of absolutism. Thus 
the universal advocacy of non-absolutism is vitiated by self-contra- 
diction in that it ends in aihrming absolutism. Non-absolutism 
is either absolute or non-ab.soiute. It it is absolute, non-absolutism 
is not universal, which is the position of the Jaina, since at any 
rate there is one real which is ahiolnlf. If non-absolutism is itself 
non-absolute, it is not absolute and as such it is not the universal 
truth. 'I'ossed between the two horns of the dilemma non- 
absolutism thus simply evaporates. I he same result is attained 
from a further consideration ol the implication of the second 
predication, which has been shown to amount to affirmation of 
absolutism. This absolutism, being in its turn, non-absolute, 
would require another absolute as its opposite, and the latter 
again another and so on to inlinit). If sevenfold predication be 
not applicable to the truth of non-absolutism, the foimer would 
not be universal, which is again a contradirtion of the Jaina 
position. 

The Jaina holds non-absolutism to be the universal truth 
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and as such it is not exempt from application of the sevenfold 
predication, which is the sole criterion of non-absolutism. The 
application of the test docs not, however, lead to self-contradiction 
as alleged above. It has been observed, at the outset of the present 
chapter, that opposition is a logical relation and it is not necessary 
that the opposites must be of the same ontological status. It is 
enough if the other opposite is conceivable. Such being the case, 
the opposite of the non-absolute is not inaccessible. In point of 
fact, the absolute is of two types, -oiz., the true absolute and the 
false absolute and similarly also, the non-absolute is true and false. 
The true absolute is one of the infinite attributes that are actually 
piesent in a real and is envisaged by cognition as it is without 
implying the negation of the remaining attributes. Such cognition, 
which takes stock of one attribute without implying the negation 
of other attributes tliat are actually present in it, is called ‘partial 
knowledge’ or 7Mya. Naya is not false though it is partial 
knowledge, provided it lakes stock of a real attribute without 
asserting or implying the negation of other attribtites. Such an 
attribute or such partial cognition is regarded as the 'true absolute’ 
(samyagekdnta). But when one attribute is apprehended as 
constituting tlie whole nature of the real and thus implies the 
negation of other attributes which arc really jn esenl, such attribute 
and such cognition are examples of ‘the false absolute’ (mithai- 
hdnla). "I'hus there arc two tyjjcs of ])artial kno^^dcdgc— one true 
and the other false. The true nature ol a real as consisting of an 
infinite plurality of attributes is, however, apprehended by a valid 
knowledge which is called pramdma. Such valid knowledge, which 
takes stock of the several attributes, existence and ncm-existence 
also, which ate tlie real jnoperties ol the real, is the ‘true non- 
absolute.’ The false non-absolute is illustrated by that kind of 
knowledge, rvhich takes stock of attributes, cvhich are not really 
present in the object. It is non-absolute in the sense that it does 
not afhrm one attribute only as constitutive of the tvhole nature of 
the realj implying the negation of the other attributes. It is the 
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opposite of absolutism, which consists in the affirmation of one 
attribute to the exclusion ol others. But it is false in that the 
attributes in c^uesiion arc unreal. So the non-absolute also admits 
of two varieties— one false and the other true. 

Let us apply the results attained to the problem raised, viz.^ 
whether sevenfold jjrcclication applies to the truth of non- 
absolutism. 1 he true non-absolute’ has been found to have its 
opposite in the ‘true absolute’ and the sevenfold predication can 
start on ivith these nvo opposites. 'It is absolute’; ‘it is non- 
absolute’; ‘it is bolfi’. ‘it is inexpiessibic’ (as the two opposites 
together cannot be tliought by a single concept or expressed by a 
single word); ‘it is absolute and inexjnessiblc’; 'it is non-absolute 
and inexpressible’; ‘it is absolute, non absolute and inexpressible.’ 
It does not rec]uirc any furtlier proof to asset t that the application 
of sevenfold predication to the universal truth of non-absolutism 
does not involve the consecjuenccs ol sell-surrender or infinite 
regression, which ^verc belies ed by the opponent to be unavoid- 
able. The non absolute is constituted of ab.solutc.s as its elements, 
and as such would not be possible if there were no ab.solutes. If 
it be permitted to employ an imagery, the non-absolute may be 
compared rvith a tree and its absolute elements with the branches 
and members of the same. .\s the tree disappears it the branches 
and* members arc taken out, the non-absolute would similarly 
vanish if the ab.solutc elements weie not there. 

We have established the sevenfold jncdicalion with the two 
attributes, existence and non-existence. Though we have 
repeatedly asserted that the attributes in cjucstion are only illustra- 
tive in character and our selection ol these two was inspired by 
the recognition of the fact that the tevo attributes were the 
elemental characteristics of things, we now projrose to add two 
more typical illustrations for the sake of easy understanding of 
of the comprehensive scope of the doctrine. Let us take two pairs 
of attributes, permanent and impermanent, one and many, and 
niustrate the sevenfold predication with them. 
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The jar is permanent and ‘the jar is impermanent’ are the 
two elemental propositions and the predication is true of reality. 
The jar qua the unitive substance is continuous through all the 
modes and as such is permanent. The substance of the jar is again 
earthy material, which is ever present. From the point of view of 
the material substance, the jar is again a mode of it. So the 
affirmation of permanence in respect of the jar qua its material 
substance is true. The jar, again, as immanent in its modes and 
attributes, is identical with the latter and from the point of view 
of such identity the jar is as impermanent as the modes are. The 
construction of the derivative modes being quite consequential, it 
need not be discussed in detail. The import of the first proposition 
may be stated as follows : The jar is possessed of the attribute, 
permanence, so far as it is determined by its substantive character. 
The second proposition may present a problem according as the 
interpretation of the predicate may differ. ‘Impermanent’ may 
mean the attribute, ‘absence of permanence’, or it may be inter- 
preted as ‘different from permanent.’ The first interpretation does 
not present any specific problem as it is quite on a par with the 
attribute of non-existence. There is no, difficulty that permanence 
and impermanence may co-exist in one substratum in respect of 
of different determinations, viz., as substance and as changing 
modes. There is absolutely no contradiction between the .attri- 
butes as they relate to different facts, e.g., permanence relates 
to the substance and impermanence to the modes. The contra- 
diction would arise if both the predicates were to relate to the 
self-same thing, that is to say, if permanence and impermanence 
were affirmed in respect of the substance or of the modes in the 
same reference. But that is not the case and so the propositions 
are not incompatible. But a real difficulty occurs if the second 
interpretation is followed. The jar is a unit and cannot be both 
permanent and impermanent in the contemplated sense. ‘The 
jar is permanent’ means ‘the jar is identical with ‘the permanent’ 
j^nd ‘the jar is impermanent’ means ‘the jar is di^erent from ‘the 
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permanent.’ The jar, which is permanent, cannot have ‘difference’ 
from ‘permanent’, since difference is an attribute which subsists 
in the whole of a real. It is not a part-characteristic like ‘conjunc- 
tion’ (samyoga^ or attributes derived from conjunction, red or 
blue. A jar may be red and not-red, red in one part and non-red 
in another part. These attributes are called part-characteristics, 
since the locus of one is not the locus of the other (ax>ydpyavrtti). 
But difference is not a part-characteristic, as it belongs to the 
subject as a whole. Difference or identity, on the otherhand, are 
whole-characteristics (vydpyavrlti). If ‘A’ is different from ‘B,’ 
it can be so if ‘A’ as a whole would be different, in other words, 
if it has an identity unshared by ‘B’ in any aspect. 

The Jaina however does not believe in whole-charac- 
teristics at all and the denial of whole-characteristics is 
only a corollary of the dictum that the positive is the 
correlate of the negative.^ ‘Difference’ would not be a 

determinate attribute, if it did not negate its opposite. 
An indeterminate attribute is only a contradiction in 

terms. The Jaina asserts that difference being a determinate 
characteristic must be concomitant tvith its opposite, otherwise 
it would cease to be an attribute at all. Such being the case, 
difference and identity, so far as they are determinate character- 
istics, must be co-existent in the same substratum, and this knocks 
out the Naiyayika’s differentiation between whole-characteristic 
and part-characteristic and the difficulty based upon it. The 
hollowness of the Naiyayika’s contention can be demonstrated 
further by the examination of a concrete instance. Conunction 
is a part-characteristic even according to the Naiyayika. Suppose 
a monkey is perched on a branch of a tree. It is to be said then ,, 
that the tree is conjoined to the monkey in the top and not con- 
joined in the root. The ‘conjoined’ is a different attribute from 


1. ^titvaiii pratijedhycna ’viiiabhavy ekaclliarrnini. AMI, Qhap. I, 
verse 17. 
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the 'non-conjoined.' There is nothing repugnant about it, if one 
asserts on the strength of this difference that the conjoined tree is 
different from the non-conjoined tree. The soldier in uniform 
is different from the same soldier in civilian dress. The same 
person as a judge of the High Court is different from the man in 
a private capacity or in a different capacity, say, as Vice-chancellor 
of a University. It is sometimes found that the grant sanctioned 
by the same person as the oflicial Head of a University is negatived 
by the same person as Governor of a Province. We regard such 
a procedure as an oddity or even as a case of contradiction. But 
logically speaking there is no contradiction, as functional identity 
and personal identity are ttv^o things. We shall clarify this point 
further in a subsecpient chapter, when we shall deal with the 
problem of inherence (samavdya) as a relation.^ 

Let us consider the pair of ‘one’ and ‘many’ (in the sense of 
‘other than one’) and sec how the sevenfold predication unfolds 
itself. ‘The jar is one’ and ‘the jar is many’ are the basic proposi- 
tions. The ‘oneness’ is true of it, as the unitive substance, which 
owns up the modes and manyness, is the underlying entity of the 
modes themselves, which arc identical with the substance. The 
substance and the mcxles are not different. And this identity of 
the substance with the modes constitutes its plurality. Both unity 
and plurality are true of each real. The Buddhist affirms the 
truth of the modes and on tlie basis of the identity of the substance 
with each mode, asserts the plurality as the only reality. The result 
is the doctrine of flux. The Veclantist declares the modes to be 
unreal appearance in and over the unity. Both appeal to experience 
in support of their contentions, but as their logic stands in the 
way, the opposite aspect is repudiated as illusory. But the Jaina 
accepts the two together as constitutive of the true nature of 
reality and does not believe them to be incompatible, as they do 
not relate to the self-same thing, but to two different things, viz., 
substance and modes. The identiy of the two is felt in experience 
ecjually with the difference of the modes and the unification of th? 
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plurality is certified by perceptual intuition. But are these deter-' 
minations, unity and plurality, capable of being predicated of all 
taken as one ? It is the position ol the Jaina that a determination 
is concomitant with its opposite. But what about the universe— 
the totality of existents ? Is the totality an ideal unity and a real 
plurality ? If the position be this, it follows that the unity being 
a subjective construction, plurality will be the true character of 
the totality of existence. So instead of a universe, we shall really 
have a pluri-verse. We postpone the discussion of the problem 
to a subsequent chapter, as we cannot do justice to the paramount 
importance which it possesses by dealing with it as a side issue. 
We may state in a dogmatic form that the Jaina takes the totality 
of existence as a unity with the plurality of existents picserved 
with all their individuality. The unix erse will be found on exami- 
nation to be a unity ol plurality exactly on a par with the 
individual, which is an epitome of the macrocosm, being a unity 
and a plurality in one and at the same time, though in a different 
refeience. 

The universality of sevenfold pretlicalion tviih regard to all 
that exists cannot be called in question. Even the totality of 
existents does not prove an exception, as it is also one and many. 
It is one qua the universal being and many in reference to the 
plurality of things. So the sevenfold predication with the 
predicates, unity and plurality, is true of the totality as it is of the 
individuals themselves. As regards the individuals, all of which 
are undergoing change into modes, the j)lurality ol the modes and 
the unity of the substance in each individual are attested truths 
and the sevenfold predication is the legitimate form of their 
evaluation. 

We have discussed all the problems that were raised in 
connection with the specific instances of sevenfold predication 
and we have considered the objections advanced by the opponents 
regarding specific attributes. We now propose to consider the 
objections that have been advanced, not against specific predicates, 
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but against the theory as a whole. In the first place, it is ui]ged 
that the theory of sevenfold predication is only a quibble (chala). 
Whatever is existent is affirmed to be non-existent, whatever is 
permanent is asserted to be impermanent, in the sevenfold predi- 
cation. It is only a jugglery in words and a despicable sophistry 
as it continually shifts the ground whenever confronted with a 
difficulty. But the charge is unfounded as the definition of a verbal 
quibble does not apply to it. A quibble consists in alleging a 
contradiction in the assertion of a person by putting a construction 
upon his words different from the intended sense. It is resorted 
to when the assertion is susceptible of a double construction. In 
Sanskrit vocabulary which is exceptionally rich in sense, the 
occasions for (juibble arc numerous. The stock-in-trade example 
of quibble is the proposition ‘The man has a new {nava) 
blanket.’ The word for ‘new’ is nava, which also signifies the 
number ‘nine.’ The opponent charges the speaker with contra- 
diction by taking the word ‘nava’ in the sense of ‘nine.’ He says 
that the ass.ertion is false. ‘The man has not even two blankets, 
how can he have nine blankets ?’ But there is no ambiguity in, 
the Jaina propositions, nor is the assertion of existence and non- 
existence intended in different senses. The Jaina, on the 
contrary, scrupulously defines the meaning of his words and he 
insists on the uniformity of the sense of the same words occurring 
in the different propositions. The charge of ‘quibbling’ is the 
unkindest and the most frivolous accusation that can be conceived 
of against the Jaina position. 

In the second place, it is alleged that the theory of sevenfold 
predication can only be the cause of doubt and not of certitude. 
The concurrence of opposite attributes in the same substance is 
impossible, yet the sevenfold predication asserts existence and 
non-existence, identity and non-identity, permanence and imper- 


I. avisejabhihitc , ’rtlie vaktur abliiprayad arthantarakalpana 
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manence, of the same subject. This can only mean that the 
assertor is not sure of his position and is in doubt about the truth 
of either of the opposite attributes. What is doubt but this cogni- 
tion of opposite attributes ? Take, for instance, the notorious case 
of doubt. Is it a man or an inanimate tree’ ? Doubt arises since 
the mind is confronted with two conflicting alternatives, man and 
tree, in respect of a self-identical entity, which cannot both be 
true. Similarly in the sevenfold predication, the assertion of 
existence and non-existence, which are mutually opposed, in 
respect of the same subject cannot but produce a doubt in the 
mind of the person to whom it is addressed. But the allegation 
is not well-founded upon truth. The conditions of doubt are 
not present in sevenfold predication. The conditions of doubt are 
three, viz., the cognition of attributes common to the alternatives, 
the non-cognition of distinctive attributes, and the recollection of 
the distinctive attributes. An analysis ol the instance under 
consideration will prove the truth of the assertion. A man sees 
at dusk a tall object ahead and owing to insufficiency of light 
cannot observe the specific attributes of the tree, e.g., nests of birds 
upon it, the hollow in the trunk and the like, or of a human being, 
such as movement of hands and feet, the head-dress and so on. 
I'he object may be a man or a branchless tree, and whichever it 
is, it must have the attributes in question. But the attributes escape 
observation, though the man recalls them. He knows what is a 
man and what is a tree. But owing to the lack of perception of 
the specific determinations of either, he is in a fix and his mind 
oscillates between them.‘ In the case of sevenfold predication, on 
the contrary, existence and non-existence are each defined by their 
specific determinations, internal and external, and the cognition 
of these determinations makes doubt impossible. The cognition 
of common characteristics, ■when it is accompanied by the absence 
of the cognition of specific determinations, causes doubt, but not 

1 . The matter has been discussed in the beginning of this chapter. 
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when such determinations are cognised. There can therefore be 
no room for doubt in sevenfold predication. 

It has, however, been contended that though the conditions 
of doubt as enunciated above may not be present in full, there are 
certainly other conditions of doubt present in it. In the first 
place, there is divergence of opinion regarding the truth of the 
opposite attributes. Secondly, the Jaina must advance reasons 
in support of each of the opposite attributes and the consideration 
of such reasons must result in doubt, as one set of reasons will 
offset the other, and so neither existence nor non-existence can be 
asserted with certitude. But the second contention is also hollow 
like the first, since it is inspired by a misconception. It is assumed 
that the predicates, existence and non-existence, are mutually 
opposed and so they would cancel each other. But the predicates 
are neither indeterminate nor have they the same reference, which 
would make opposition inevitable. Existence has reference to 
the identity of the substance, which never suffers lapse in spite of 
the evanescent inodes which happen to it, and non-existence has 
reference to these inodes, either defunct or unrealised. It may 
have reference to a distinct identity also. So there is no opposition, 
which would be irresistible, if the predication of opposite deter- 
minations were in the self-same reference. Fatherhood and sun- 
ship are opposed in the same reference. The same man cannot 
be the son and father of ‘A.’ But he can be the son of ‘A’ and 
father of ‘B' and there is no contradiction, since the reference is 
different. A sound probans (hetu), e.g., smoke, is existent in the 
kitchen and the hill and is non-existent in the lake. There is no 
opposition here and so also in sevenfold predication, as the 
opposites are asserted to be true not in the same reference, but in 
a different reference. 

A charge-sheet of eight counts has been drawn up against the 
theory by another school of philosophers and this demands an 
examination and an answer, (i) The first charge is contradict- 
ion. It is asserted that affirmation and negation of the same 
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attribute in respect of the same subject are not logically possible, 
since this would make self-contradiction inevitable. Existence is 
a positive attribute and non-existence is the negation of existence. 
The two are mutually repellent like heat and cold. (2) The 
second charge is consequential. The ttvo opposites cannot exist 
in the same substratum and if existence and non-existence were 
predicated of the self-same subject, the identity of the subject 
w’ould be split up into two— one as the substrate of existence and 
the other as the substrate of non-existence. (;]) The third charge 
is that it makes infinite regress an unavoidable consequence. The 
Jaina position is that every real has a double character— one 
positive ancf another negative. 'I’hus, jar, pen, table, chair and so 
on are all possessed of a double character, since they are both 
existent and non-existent according to the Jaina theory. Now 
‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ are real attributes and as such each 
of them must have a double character. Existence will have 
existence and non-existence in its turn, and the second element 
of existence will have again existence and non-existence and so on 
to infinity. What is true of existence will be equally true of non- 
existence, as the postulation of an endless series of non-existences 
and existences will be necessary in the latter case also. (4) The 
fourth charge is the consequence of ‘confusion’ {samkara)} A 
thing will have existence and non-existence in the same manner. 
What is existent wdll be non-existent and what is non-existent will 
be existent. This is a case of confusion which consists in the over- 
lapping of all things in one substratum. (5) The fifth charge is 
‘transfusion’ (vyatikara),’ the opposite of confusion. If existence 
were to occur in the very manner in which non-existence occurs, 
existence w^ould be transfused into non-existence, and if non-exis- 
tence were to have the same manner of incidence with existence, 
it would become existence. This is transfusion which is defined 
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as the muttial transference of locus. (6) The sixth charge is the 
consequence, ‘doubt.’ If a real were existent and non-existent 
both, it could not be determined definitely as existent or as non- 
existent. The result is doubt as to which it is. (7) The seventh 
charge is ‘indetermination,’ which is the result of doubt. (8) The 
eighth charge is the inevitable consequence which is deduced by 
the nihilist that nothing is real, as every phenomenon is asserted 
to be possessed of both existence and non-existence— which is 
impossible. 

This formidable catalogue of charges against the doctrine of 
non-absolutism, which is established by sevenfold predication, is 
really not so formidable as it appears at first sight. The funda- 
mental charge is the allegation of self-contradiction and tlie 
remaining counts are only consequential. If the charge of self- 
contradiction can be shown to be unfounded and unreal, the 
disposal of the consequential charges will be a matter of methodical 
deduction. We have fully discussed the nature of opposition in 
the first chapter in connection with our critique of the Laws of 
Thought. The inflated list of objections recorded in the charge- 
sheet is only an elaboration of the concept of contradiction as 
endorsed by formal pure logic; but it has been established that 
a priori conception of opposition is untenable. It should, we think, 
suffice to say that the criterion of opposition is absence of proof of 
the co-existence of the opposites. In other words, it is from 
experience and not from pure thought that we should derive our 
notion ‘of opposition. We have shown how the denial of this 
fundamental tfuth has divided idealists and realists and driven 
them to hostile camps. The only consistent logical conclusion of 
the a priori concept of opposition is the philosophy of Vedanta 
as taught by Sahkaracarya. Sankara succeeds in denying the 
plurality with their relations by the application of the Law of 
contradiction, based upon the difference and opposition of being 
and “non-being, which he thinks to be absolute. 

But if we can persuade ourselves that a priori 
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reasoning independent of experience is incompetent to 
yield insight into the nature of reals and their relations, 
we cannot accept the findings of idealists. The Jaina is a 
realist and if Vedanta is the paragon of idealistic thought, 
as James has observed, Jaina philosophy is with equal propriety 
and truth entitled to be called the paragon of realism. If experi- 
ence be the ultimate source of knowledge of reality and its 
behaviour, we cannot repudiate the plurality of things. The 
admission of plurality necessitates the recognition of the dual 
nature of reals as constituted of being and non-being as funda- 
mental elements. One real will be distinguished from another 
real and this distinction, unless it is dismissed as error of judgment, 
presupposes that each possesses a different identity, in other words 
that being of one is not the being of the other. This truth is pro- 
pounded by the Jaina in that things are real, so far as they have a 
self-identity of their own unshared by others (svarupasalta), and ' 
they are unreal in respect of a different self-identity (pararupa- 
sattd). If being were the only character of reals to the exclusion of 
non-being, all reals would have the self-same being— in other words, 
there would be only one real, which is the conclusion of Vedanta. 

If non-being were the only character of reals, they would not be 
real even in their o^vn self-identity, as the presupposition of self- 
identity is being, which is denied in the proposition. This is 
exactly the conclusion of sunyavdda. Jaina thought steers clear 
of the Scylla of monism and the Charybdis of nihilism by accepting 
the deliveries of experience as the final truth. Of course experience 
must not be contradicted by subsequent experience if it is to be 
an authentic source of knowledge. But the crux of the problem lies 
in the very conception of contradiction and the Jaina refuses to 
capitulate to the Vedantist or the Nihilist, who are adherents of 
pure logic. 

The logic of Jaina is empirical logic, which stands 
in irreconcilable opposition to pure logic, and the advocates of the 
latter have to part company with the advocates of the former. If 
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one were to pose the difficult question, ‘Which of the two, realty 
and idealism, possesses the final truth’ ? We can only advise him 
usefully by testing his logfcal convictions. “If you are a believer 
in absolute being or absolute non-being and in the absolute 
opposition of the two, you will find satisfaction either in Vedanta 
or 5unyavada. If, however, you have no such preformed faith, 
study the different systems of thought and understand the logic 
upon which they are founded, and you will arrive at your own con- 
clusion in accordance with your logical sympathies that you will 
come to develop. If you come to believe in the truth of pure logic, 
you will become an idealist by faith. If, on the other hand, you 
are convinced by the contentions of realistic logic, you will be a 
realist. The form and nature of your philosophy will be deter- 
mined by the strength of your convictions either way.’’ 

The Jaina position in logic, it can be expected, 
cannot be rejected by realistic philosophers. But as a 
matter of historical truth, realists also are not agreed in 
their views upon the nature of reality, although they 
are at one in rejecting the idealist’s interpretation of logical truth. 
As regards the tjuarrel with the idealists, we do not want to act as 
umpire— an ambitious task which we leave to future prophets to 
adjudge. The realist can only show contradiction in the position 
of the idealist, which the latter does not believe to be a contradic- 
tion, and the idealist can show similar contradiction in the 
realist’s position, which is believed by the latter to be the true 
description of the nature of reals as they are. I may be permitted 
to quote in this connection what I have said elsewhere about the 
differences of philosophers. “There is no reason to be optimistic 
that one day all philosophers will sink their differences and profess 
one philosophy. Philosophy is not so much a question of convict- 
ion or carrying conviction as it is a question of mental attitude 
and outlook of thought and habit of thinking. It will be therefore 
better and more consonant with truth to say that the task of 
philosophers is rather conversion than logical conviction. Thb 
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phenomenon of rival schools of thought holding contradictory 
views and constantly fighting with one another, however unphilo- 
sophical it may appear, will not be a thing of past history, because 
the fundamental attitudes of mind, the bias of our thought 
movement, cannot be changed or destroyed.”^ 

We have already alluded to the truth that the differences 
among realists are no less fundamental with regard to the interpre- 
tation of experience and thought. The Jaina deduces the 
conclusion that a real is constituted of being and non-being from 
the determinate nature that it possesses. The Naiyayika also 
believes that existents are determinate, but declines to accept non- 
being as a factor of reality. The Naiyayika believes in the 
opposition of being and non-being like ilic idealist and hence 
docs not agree with the Jaina in respect of his assertion that reals 
are existent-cum-non-existent. It is contended by Itini, “The 
proposition ‘A’ is not ‘li’ or ‘A’ has not being as ‘B’ does not admit 
of the construction that ‘A’ lias non-being of ‘B’ as an element of 
its being, which is the Jaina conclusion. The negation of ‘B’ 
relates to ‘B’ and not to ‘A’. The jiroposition ‘A’ is not ‘B’ or ‘A’ 
has not the being of ‘B’ cannot be regarded as the ccjuivalent of 
the proposition ‘A’ is not. What wc seek to establish is that the 
identity of ‘B’ is absent in ‘A’ just as wc assert non-existence of 
jar on the ground. The ‘negation’ is a determination of the jar 
and not of the ground and the legitimate form of assertion is ‘the 
jar does not exist on the ground’ and not ‘The giouncl does not 
exist.’ Similarly we should assert ‘B’ does not exist (in ‘A’) and 
not ‘A’ does not exist.’ But the second proposition of the seven- 
fold predication just takes this illegitimate form.’’ 

The contention of the Naiyayika seems to have much 
plausibility, but it will not stand scrutiny. The non- 
existence of the jar is interpreted by the Naiyayika as 
the attribute (dharma) of the jar. The non-existence 
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of pen in the jar is similarly held to be an attribute of pen 
and not of the jar. The Jaina holds the opposite view. The 
dispute can be terminated by the determination of the substratum 
of negatiton. Negation will be the attribute of the substratum 
in which it subsists, just as ‘redness’ is the attribute of its substra- 
tum. In the proposition ‘The jar does not exist (qua pen)” the non- 
existence of pen is predicated of the jar and the Naiyayika takes 
exception to it. The question can be put as follows, ‘Is the non- 
existence of pen a property of the pen or of the jar’ ? The first 
alternative is not entertainable. If the non-existence of pen were 
a property of pen, the pen would cease to be pen. It cannot be 
maintained that what is a property of a thing does not exist in 
that thing. If negation as the property of the pen would subsist 
in the jar, why should not the other properties of the pen exist 
in the jar ? The first alternative must then be rejected and it 
must be admitted on pain of contradiction that the negation of pen 
is an attribute of the jar and not of the pen. And it is this truth 
which is asserted in the second proposition. What the Jaina seeks 
to establish is the truth that the assertion of existence yields 
only the knowledge of a part-characteristic, which is completed by 
the assertion of non-existence. Non-existence of the pen does not 
belong to the pen, as that would make it a non-entity. The truth 
can be elicited by the question, ‘Does not the pen exist as pen ?’ 
I’o say that the pen does not exist even as pen is a contradiction 
in terms. 'I’he non-existence of the pen is then to be asserted as its 
non-existence qua not-pen. This is the Jaina position and no 
purpose can be served by twisting its plain meaning. The predica- 
tion of existence and non-existence being thus necessary, the 
conclusion is undeniable that a real is existent and nou-existent 
both. 

But the Naiyayika is not prepared to accept the Jaina inter- 
pretation so easily. It is contended by him. that non-existence 
should be regarded as the attribute of the negatum. The meaning of 
the second proposition ‘the jar does not exist as pen’ is that the pen 
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<ioes not exist in the jar and it is plain that the non-existence 
belongs to the pen, which is non-existent. The non-existence 
is asserted of the pen and not of the jar. But here the Naiyayika 
only lays emphasis upon one aspect of a complex situation. The 
Jaina does not deny that the pen is negated. The point at issue 
is the relation of attribute and substantive. The Naiyayika admits 
that in the proposition ‘The jar does not exist on the ground,' 
the non-existence of the jar is an attribute of the ground; which 
is the substratum of the non-existence in question. The non- 
existence of pen in the jar is exactly on a par with the case. And 
if the non-existence of the jar can be accepted as an attribute of 
its locus, why should an objection be raised regarding the non- 
existence of pen being an attribute of the jar, which is the import 
of the second proposition. We shall show in a subsequent chapter 
that all relations, irrespective of their apparent distinctions, are 
reducible to the relation of identity-cum-difference and the 
predicate is always a term which stands in this relation of identity 
to the subject. Non-existence of the pen is aflirmed in the jar 
and thus stands in a relation to the latter, and is thus a predicate 
of it. 

It is seen that from w'hatever angle of vision one may approach 
the problem of negation, one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
non-existence is a real attribute of the existent. The Naiyayika 
sets out to demonstrate the imjjossibility of the co-existence of 
non-existence and existence in an entity, but ends in asserting non- 
existence as the attribute of another existent, ~oiz., of the negatum. 
While he denies that non-existence of the pen is an attribute of the 
jar, he asserts that it is an attribute of the pen. But the pen can- 
not be non-existent as pen and existent as pen both— as that makes 
contradiction inevitable. It must then be admitted that non- 
existence can relate to the pen as determined by not-pen. The 
positive-cum-negative character of reals is the unavoidable con- 
clusion even for the Naiyayika. As we had an occasion to observe 
that it is only the Jaina who is the only consistent realist, and ihis 
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confreres, the Naiyayika and the Mimaipsist, have at times 
succjumbed to the temptation of pure logic. The present case is 
only an illustration of the truth of our assertion. 

iJut an objection of a formal nature has been raised. Granted 
that reals are positive-cum-negative in nature, still the form of the 
propositions as adopted by the Jaina is not correct. The proposi- 
tions should be of the form, ‘The jar exists’ and ‘The pen does 
not exjst’ and not ‘the jar does not exist.’ The negation of pen 
has always this form with the negatum as the subject, though as a 
matter of ontological fact, the non-existence of pen may be 
regarded as an attribute of the jar. The Jaina does not attach 
undue importance to formal disputes. He will be satisfied if the 
Naiyayika accepts the Jaina position that reals are possessed of a 
double nature, positive-cum-negative, and abandons his wavering 
-allegiance to the absolutist interpretation of the Law of Contradic- 
tion. As regards the form of verbal representation, the Jaina 
would only appeal to convention, that is followed. The form of 
propositions is not necessarily determined by philosophical truth. 
Take for instance the proposition ‘John is cooking.’ What is the 
meaning of the subject, John ? Do we mean that John is only a 
physical organism, or a spirit, or an embodied spirit ? According 
to the difference of import the subject should be stated differently 
in conformity with the objective ’truth. But no sane man, unless 
there is a special necessity for definition of the subject, raises any 
difficulty on the score of ontological truth regarding the form of 
proposition. It will suffice if the proposition is understood in the 
intesided sense. As regards formal propriety the Jaina will only 
point to the large volume of usage and the time-honoured custom 
as his apology. 

It may be claimed that the Jaina has succeeded in establishing 
-his position that reals are existent and non-existent both. But if 
there sdll be left a lingering doubt or hesitation and furtlier 
denaonstratkm needed, it can be supplied by the following consi- 
detation. The Naiyayika agrees that the pen does not exist in the 
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jar.' The non-existence of pen is asserted to subsist in th« jstr. 
But such assertions must remain vague and obscure unless the 
nature of subsistence is determined in percise terms. Is the ‘non- 
existence’ in question numerically different from the jar in which 
it is asserted to subsist ? If it is different, it must be supposed that 
the non-existence is non-existent in its substratum. In other 
words, the identity of the jar and the identity of the non-existence 
being different, the latter must be non-existent in the former and 
vice versa. But the same problem will arise in the case of every 
subsequent non-existence and there will be no end of the process. 
The vicious infinite is not the only absurdity of the supposition. 
The second non-existence of the first non-existence will be equi- 
valent to affirmation, according to the dictum ‘Negation of 
negation is the original position.’* And, thus, this will be a case of 
self-contradiction, since the assertion of non-existence of the pen 
terminates in the affirmation of its existence. If, on the other 
hand, the non-existence of the pen be not different from the jar, 
the jar will have to be regarded as identical with non-existence, just 
as it is admitted to be identical with existence— the position 
advocated by the Jaina. 

The aforesaid duality is repudiated by Prabhakara, the great 
Mimamsist, who denies the reality of non-being. It is maintained 
by him that being is an indivisible simple characteristic of a real 
and non-being is only the self-same being as understood in 
reference to another real. It is ‘being’ all the same and all the 
whil^and non-being is only another name of it. The difference of 
nomenclature, however, does not presuppose a factual difference 
in the make-up of a real. The Jaina affirmation of being and non- 
being as elements in the real is thus an assumption based on the 
assumption of numerical difference of non-being from being, which 

is not a fact. But the Jaina thinks this contention to be based 
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1. We have used ‘pen’ in the sense of jienness or pen-character for 
the sake of brevity and tor avoiding a clumsy expression, 
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upon an unsound principle, which, if admitted, will lead to the 
abolition of many an accredited characteristic of reality. It is 
true that a real generates a positive cognition of ‘being’ qua its 
self-identity as determined by its otvn context and the same real 
gives rise to the idea of ‘non-being’ in reference to another real 
in another context. If the difference of conditions and relations 
be a reason for denying the objectivity or numerical difference of 
the contents of cognition, we do not see how ‘being’ can be asserted 
as an objective characteristic in preference to non-being, both 
being equally conditioned. Moreover, such attributes as father- 
hood and sonship of the same person understood in relation to 
different persons would also be unreal, or be the same. Again, 
number will be an ideal creation, or there will be no 
difference of number as one, two, three and so on. A 
thing is one in its own self and thus has oneness as 
its determination; and the same thing together with 
another thing becomes two and thus comes to have the number 
‘two’ as its determination. It cannot be thought for the reasons 
assigned that the attribute of number is an ideal creation or the 
different numbers are not really different. Being and non-being 
have no doubt the same substratum, but the sameness of substra- 
tum does not argue the sameness of the attributes. Nor again can 
it be maintained that being and non-being are identical with their 
substratum and hence identical with each other. In that case, 
the different numbers would be the same number having the same 
substratum and having the same relation of identity to the same 
substratum. Nor can the difference of ‘number’ or other relative 
attributes, as fatherhood etc., be preserved by virtue of the relation 
of inherence (samavdya), as inherence will be found to be only 
a name for identity-cum-difference (tdddtmya). 

There is, then, no logical justification for supposing that 
being and non-being are numerically identical. It ought to be 
accepted on the contrary that difference of relations and conditions 
is the cause of real difference of ontological status. The criterion 
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of difference is the opposition of character and the proof of such 
difference is the difference of conditions* and this twofold 
criterion is fully applicable to the case of being and non-being. 
That being has a character which is the opposite of that of non- 
being and that the two are entailed by different conditions does 
not require proof, as the opponent also cannot deny them. The' 
Jaina position that being and non-being are essential elements of 
the nature of a real should be taken as established. We have con- 
sidered the various objections advanced by thinkers of opposite 
schools and it cannot be denied that the Jaina has met them with 
considerable force of logic. As regards the charge of contradic- 
tion involved in the compresence of being and non-being, which 
constitutes the main plank in the platform of the rival 
philosophers, the Jaina simply declines to accept the charge as 
authentic. W’e have considered the problem of contradiction in 
the first chapter and therein we have dealt with the four types of 
oppositional relation. The Jaina has made out that none of these 
types is applicable to the case of being and non-being, as both are 
perceived elements in a real. The Jaina has further made out that 
experience is the ultimate determinant of contradiction and the 
compresence of being and non-being is endorsed by experience. 
The Jaina has further resolved the opposition of reason and 
empirical knowledge. We do not think it necessary to enter into 
arguments that we have produced in the first chapter. We had to 
deal with the concept of opposition repeatedly as occasion required 
and we are perfectly sure that the careful reader of the present 
book does not stand in need of being pumped with the arguments 
that the Jaina advances in support of bis position and in answer 
to the animadversions of his opponents. Suffice it to say that 
being and non-being are true elements of reality, which is 
determinate in all cases. The Jaina does not believe in indeter- 


1. sa eva hi bhedo bhedahetur va yad viruddhadharmtdhyasah 
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rainate being and indeterminate non-being, which are 
according to him abstractions of formal logic. The oppo- 
sition of indeterminate being with indeterminate non- 
being, on which the idealistic logician banks, has thus 
no force against the Jaina realist. The Jaina is an 
empiricist in the matter of determination of the nature 
of reality and it seems absolutely certain that in so far as the plain 
delivery of experience is taken into consideration the Jaina stands 
on unassailable grounds. It cannot be denied that the idealist 
also appeals to experience, but he subjects experience to critical 
analysis and examination. Uncriticised experience is suspect in 
idealistic philosophy. But the realist also has his own canons of 
criticism and he applies them to experiential data like the 
idealist. But there arises a fundamental difference in the results 
of the interpretation of experience by both the schools. It is no 
use making a complaint against the discrepancy of interpretation, 
which we must face as a necessary evil. The differences, on the 
contrary, should impel us to probe deeper and deeper into the 
problem. Differences of philosophy are not, to my mind, an 
unmixed evil. Criticism seems to be the very life of philosophy 
and it is necessary that we must stand by our convictions until we 
are made to see the drawbacks in our position by the criticism of 
the opponent. 

To return to our problem, the Jaina is emphatic that the 
charge of contradiction against the co-presence of being and non- 
being in a real is a figment of a priori logic; and his dismissal of 
this fundamental accusation entails the collapse of all other charges, 
which are consequential^ upon the truth of contradiction. As 
regards the charge of regressus ad infinitum, it Iras been disposed of 
before. It will suffice to say that a real is a manifedd of infinite 
plurality of attributes, and the infinity of attributes, which is the 
consequence of the charge, is true and authenticated by logic. So 
the charge does not invalidate the Jaina position. 

We have finished our sutvey of the sevenfold predication and 
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we have given serious thought to its implications and the criticism 
thereof. The dialectic of sevenfold predication is not easy to 
understand. It is not surprising that the doctrine has been 
misunderstood even in India. The critics of Jaina non-absolutism 
have not shown a critical grasp of this abstruse theory and their 
criticism has been rather shallow and superficial. It cannot be 
expected that the idealist logician will accept the logical theory 
of the Jaina realist. But the pity is that its implications were not 
sought to be understood even by those schools of thinkers who had 
much in common with the Jaina. The affinities of Jaina thought 
with other schools of thought are pronounced and momentous. 
Barring the Monists of Sankara’s school and the Buddhist Nihilist 
(Sunyavddin), almost all schools of Indian philosophy, particularly 
those who have realistic leanings, have consciously or uncons- 
ciously followed the logic that is advocated by the Jaina. We do 
not propose to enter into the tangled problem of chronological 
priority and the consequent problem of influence of one school 
upon the other. It must be admitted that the systematization of 
Jaina philosophical thought and logic is rather a later pheno- 
menon. We are concerned with the Masters of Jaina thought, who, 
as a matter of historical fact, flourished after Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. 'I'his has been a source of advantage to Jaina 
thought. It had the opportunity to study afresh the implications 
of the philosophy of non-absolutism called anekdntavdda, which 
seems to date back to a far remote past. But in spite of the 
chronological posteriority of the Jaina Masters, it must be admitted 
that the Jaina theory of sevenfold logical predication is the most 
original contribution of Jaina thought, which cannot be traced to 
the influence of other schools. In philosophy and other fields of 
abstract thought it is by no means the truth that the first is always 
the best or the most original. Wliat we seek to emphasize is not the 
question of obligation this or that way, but the points of agreement 
among the different philosophies and their implications. It is 
undeniable that the Jaina siezes hold of these points of agreement 
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and makes them proof of the inevitability of the truth of anekanta 
and not of personal or communal triumph. 

The Sahkhya believes in one Prakrti, the prius of the world 
of plurality, material and mental, standing in opposition to 
Purusa, the eternal, unchanging spirit. This Prakrti is the unity 
of three principles, called sattva, rajas and tamas, which are 
mutually opposed in respect of their nature and functions. The 
compresence of three opposite principles in the unity of Prakrti 
can be upheld only by the canons of non-absolutist logic as 
systematized by the Jaina. It is not suggested that the Sahkhya is 
indebted to Jaina thought. But the position of the Sahkhya is only 
an illustration of the validity of Jaina logic, no matter whether 
the Sahkhya is conscious of it or not. Moreover, the Sahkhya 
doctrine of the identity of substance in the midst of its changing 
modes is another illustration of the doctrine of identity in 
difference, which is another synonym of anekdntavada. 

'I'he Nyaya-Vaisesika school, which swears by the infallibility 
of the Law of Contradiction as interpreted in absolutist logic, 
advocates a number of universals of the second grade in contra- 
distinction to the highest universal, ‘existence.’ Now these 
secondary universals, e.g., substance-universal, quality-universal 
and action-universal, exercise a double function, which is mutually 
opposed. Substance-universal synthesizes all substances and at the 
same time separates them from other universals. So also the 
universals of the same grade. As regards the universals of lower 
grades, viz., man-universal, cow-universal, horse-universal and the 
like, they also eminently discharge the opposite functions of 
unification and differentiation. These universals are therefore 
called universal-cum-particulars. This constitutes evidence of the 
truth of the synthesis of opposites, which the Jaina propounds to 
be the universal truth. 

As regards the Buddhists of Dignaga’s school, who are the 
loudest in their protestations of the inviolability of the Law of 
Contradiction, they, too, are constrained to admit the validity of 
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non-abs®lutism in exceptional cases. In the perceptual cognition 
of variegated colours in a carpet, the unity of the content qua a. 
carpet and the plurality qua colours are admitted to be present 
together. Besides, the plurality of contents of the cognition and 
the unity of the cognitive act are allirmed to belong to a self- 
identical situation, d he confession of the unity of the plurality 
is only an unconscious tribute to Jaina standpoint and if it is 
construed as corroboration of noir-absolutism by the Jaina, we 
cannot accuse the latter of dogmatic zeal. The Sautrantika and 
the Yogacara believe in the plurality of powers of a single entity 
and this is an admission of the synthesis ot plurality in one— which 
is the characteristic Jaina positioii. 

The Carvaka materialist holds consciousness to be the product 
of four elements, earth, air, water and hrc. The product is not 
numerically different from the elements, as that would make it a 
separate principle; nor is it identical severally with each, as in that 
case even jars and tables would possess spirit. It is tints one and 
the four at the same time. This is only a confirmation of 
anekdntavdda. The aflinities of Mimainsist logic and ontology 
with the Jaina theory are too pronounced to be ignored. The 
Mimarpsist believes in the dual nature ol reals, constituted by 
being and non-being as elements, and is thus at one with the Jaina. 
The later Vaisnava philosophers, who believe in unity and 
plurality both and in their ultimate synthesis, cannot but endorse 
the Jaina logical standpoint. As legards the Prabhakara school of 
Mimarpsa, it also has to fall back on non-absolutist logic on 
occasions. One instance will suffice. According to Prafehakara 
all cognitions arc cognisant of three elements, the content, the act 
of cognition (that is to say, their own identity), and the self as the 
knower. Accordingly all cognitions are held to be judgments by 
him of the form ‘I know this.’ The synthesis of three in one 
constitutes an endorsement of the Jaina logical standpoint. The 
purpose of fhis long schedule of afhnities with other schools of 
thought is to show that the doctrine of the manifoldness of truth 
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called anekdntavdda, which is proved by the application of the 
logical form of sevenfold predication, is not the outcome erf 
logical aberration or abnormality of thought-proclivities, as the 
critics profess it to be. The logic of non-absolutism, as illustrated 
by sevenfold predication, seems to be the only kind of logic, that 
should be followed by realists. The refutation of the common- 
place charges of indelermination and doubt against the theory 
should entitle it to serious consideration. The Jaina has succeeded 
in establishing that sevenfold predication is not a frivolous 
estimation of truth. And If I have succeeded in driving home 
this truth, I shall consider that I have accomplished a difficult task 
and fulfilled a sacred duty, tvhich we owe to the Jaina philosophers 
of old, who are our own kith and kin spiritually and 
ethnologically. 



CHAPTER VII 


Rfxations 

It has been observed more than once that a relation is possible, 
if tho terms are both identical with and different from each other. 
Relation cannot hold between absolutely different, or between 
absolutely identical facts. Identity and difference both are the 
presupposition of relation. Absolute identity would annul the 
duality of the terms and make them one self-identical entity. A 
self-identical entity is a unit, which is sen-sufficient so far as its 
independent being is concerned, and as sucli it does not require 
any internal or external relation for its being. An internal relation 
would have been necessary, had the real actually broken uj) into 
differents. But that is ex h\]>otJiesi denied in the assumption of 
absolute identity. A relation is also not possible, far less necessary, 
between two terms, which are absolutely distinct and different. 
Now two reals, which are absolutely independent of each other 
in respect of their genesis, being and cognition, cannot be supposed 
to bear a relation to each other. 'I’hey are unrelated and separate 
facts. It would be a travesty of fact, if not of logic, to think 
unrelatedness or separation to be it.scll a relation, as the logical 
form of predication might suggest. The logical relation of tinrela- 
tedness involved in subject-predicate form is only a conceptual 
relation, which is necessitated by the exigency of our thinking 
them together. It is the subject who thinks of the two terms and 
in the act of thinking superposes a relation upon them. Such a 
relation is ideal, conceptual or subjective. The opponent’s denial 
of relation has reference to objective relation, and if a logician 
were to find a contradiction in this denial, he would be guilty of 
sophistry or lack of objective knowledge or perhaps both. The 
<|Uestion— whether the totality of existents is only an ideational 
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aggregate without objective nexus among them,- or a system of 
reals with a connective link running through them all— is a grand 
problem of philosophy, which will engage our thought in the next 
chapter. We are here concerned with a less ambitious problem, 
firstly, whether there is any relation at all between reals qua, 
objective, and secondly, whether inherence as internal relation has 
any special claim to privileged treatment. 

Now, the reality of relation has been denied by the Fluxist, 
the Vedantist and by Bradley. It is a remarkable proof of the 
community of human thought that the arguments of Bradley were 
all anticipated by the Buddhist and the Vedantist several centuries 
before. It has been urged that there can be no relation between 
two terms, which are independent. Relation presupposes that the 
terms are brought together. But what would bring them together ? 
If it be a relation, hotv does it superv'ene upon them, unless it is 
supposed that the terms are predisposed to be brought into a 
whole ? ‘A’ and ‘B’ are different and distinct, and if they are 
brought together by means of a relation, the relation must be 
supposed to induce a change in their nature, or to follow upon this 
change induced by an external factor. But this supposition only 
introduces a complication. If the relation were a tertium quid, it 
would necessitate another relation to bring this third entity into 
relation with the terms. Thus, the third would lequire the services 
of a fourth, and the fourtli of a fifth and so on without end. But 
unless there is a predisposition in the terms to come to one 
another, it is unintelligible why a relation does not hold between 
anything and everything. The assumption of predisposition would 
again necessitate a relation between the term which develops pre- 
disposition and the condition which induces it. Not only this, 
the predisposition being a property of the term would require a 
relation, by the good offices of which it can belong to the term in 
question. Apd the same difficulty would arise with regard to this 
new relation and the relata. 

Nor can it be supposed that relation is nothing but the 
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absence of gap (nairantarya) between two terms, that is to say, the 
terms in relation are just close to one another and not separated 
by a gap in between them. But if absence of gap may be a 
relation, why should not separation by a gap be also a relation ? 
However close the terms may be brought together, they cannot be 
supposed to abandon their sei)arateness, unless there be a unifica- 
tion of the terms. But if this iniification be a total merger of one 
in the other, no relation xvould be necessary, as the terms cease 
to be two and as relation is possible between two terms. Nor can 
there be a partial unification, which presupposes that the terms 
have parts and one of such {)arts is identified with another such 
part. But this also is no expl.niation, as it raises another problem. 
Is the part distinct from the term or not ? If it is not distinct, it 
is not a part, but the term itself. So the hypothesis of partial 
unification is irrelevant. If. again, there be real parts distinct from 
the terms, the unification of such distinct parts would be of no 
consequence to the original terms, as they would not be related 
on the relation of entities which arc distinct. The parts again 
may have parts or not. On the former alternative, the question 
of partial or total unification would again raise itself in reference 
to the first set of parts and so also in reference to the second set and 
so on without end.^ 

Let it be supposed that relation is neither a case of unification 
nor mutual dependence, but somcihing different which simply 
relates the terms. But the interposition of an independent relation 
has been found to be of no help. If the terms are left independent 
of each other, the introdiu lion of relation as a tertim quid, 
equally independent, ivould not relate the terms. The two terms, 
on the latter hypothesis, would remain as they were, unaffeeted by 
the relation, which would thus be a third term resting in itself and 
self-sufficient. A relation which does not relate is only a word 


1. rupasle.jo hi .sambancHio dvitvc sa ca katharii bliavet ? Dfiarma- 
kirti’s Sambandhaparlkid, quoted in PKM, P. 503. 
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without meaning. It is concluded by the Buddhist that relation 
is only our way of looking at things and is not an objective entity.* 
The charge that unreality of relation would make causal 
relation unreal does not affect the Buddhist, who does not believe 
that causality is an objective relation. The relation of cause and 
effect, it is asserted, is unreal, as the two do not co-exist at one 
time. The antecedent is called the cause and the consequent is 
called the effect. But this is only a conceptual characterization. 
It does not imply an objective relation, which is possible between 
two co-existent terms. The cause ceases to be when the effect 
comes into being. Thus, the two terms are never synchronous 
and hence no relation can be posited between them. In the 
absence of one of the terms, causality also cannot be a real relation, 
but only an idca.^ It is asserted that causal relation is sequential 
and not synchronous, and so the objection urged on the basis of 
the lack of synchronism is irrelevant. But Dharmakirti, who does 
not believe in the reality of relation, which is according to him 
only a subjective way of evaluation, refuses to take this defence as 
a logically sound proof of the objectivity of causal relation. He 
argues, if the character of causality be really subsistent in the cause 
and in the effect in succession, it must be recognized that it does 
not depend upon the effect when it occurs in the causal antecedent, 
simply because the effect has not yet come into being. Sirhilarly, 
causality qua a characteristic of the effect is not dependent upou 
the cause, simply because the latter becomes defunct when the 
former comes into being. Thus, the character of causality, as an 
independent and intrinsic determination, either of the cause or of 
the effect, is self-contained, so far as its reference to the other 
correlate is concerned. Consequently, the connection 
between the cause and the effect cannot be anything more than a 

2. tau ca bhavau tadanyas ca sarve te svatmani sthitah. ity amisrafi 
svayam bhavas tan misrayati kalpana. ibid. 

i. karyakarai.iabhavo ’pi tayor asahabh^vataff. prasidhyati kathan) 
’dvifithe sambtindhata katham ? ibid., p. 505. 
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subjective construction. If the relation were factual and the 
dependence of the effect were real, it must be shorm that the 
cause is of real service to the effect or vice versa. But there is no 
possibility of service, mutual or solitary, between a non-existent 
and an existent fact. How could the effect be of service to the 
cause, when it was not even in existence and likewise 
how could the cause be of service to the effect, when the former 
has passed out of exislence\> Certainly, dependence is onto- 
logically possible only between terms which are related as 
benefactor and beneficiary (iipakdrakopakdryabhava); but with 
regard to the cause and the effect, one of the two is always ’absent 
when the other is in existence. The relation of dependence is 
thus only a subjective interpretation so far as causality is concerned. 
A person observes the antecedent, unassociated with the conse- 
quent, and the consequent, unattached to the antecedent. But 
the observation of the consequent as following upon the antecedent, 
and the absence of observation of the consequent in the absence of 
the antecedent are interpreted as a relation of causality. The 
observation of concomitance in agreement and in difference is 
thus the only thing that can be posited as an actual truth; and the 
imposition of a relation between the antecedent and consequent 
events is only a subjective necessity of thought. The two events 
are not in reality related: and the conceptual relation, though, it 
may be inevitable for our thought, is unreal and false as an 
estimation of objective truth. Dharmakirti is positive that this 
conceptual relation occurs spontaneously in the mind of the 
observing subject and is not the result of a schooling received 
from a teacher.^ It is worthy of remark that the Buddhist philoso- 
pher here anticipates Kant who may be regarded rather as a 


1. pasyan nekam adrstasya darsane tadadarsane. apaiyat kAryam 
anveti vina vyakhatrbhJr, janaJi. darsanadarsane muktvi kftryabuddher 

asambhavat. karyadisrutir apy atra laghavartharh nivesita 

etavanmatratattvartha-karyakaranagocarah. vikalpa darsayanty arthin 
mithy 5 rtha ghatitan iva. ibid., p. 510. 
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commentator and elaborator of the Buddhist position in this 
regard. It follows as a legitimate conclusion that all our judgments 
are false, as the relation of terms is only a subjective construction 
according to Dharmakirti and Kant alike. 

Dharmakirti pursues the examination further. If, again, the 
relation were different from the terms, standing alongside of and 
aloof from them, how could the terms, e.g., cause and effect, be 
brought together ? The impossibility of exchange of beneficiary 
services between the terms makes the relation a chimera and the 
recognition of this fact knocks out the pretensions of ail other 
relations posited by philosophers. If things could be supposed 
to be related in spite of the lack of rccijjrocal services, there would 
be no logical bar to the postulation of a relation between 
anything and everything.' The reciprocity of services is thus the 
conditio iine qua non of objective relation, and we have seen that 
the condition cannot be fulhlled in causation. What is found to be 
true of causality is true of all other relations. Exchange of service 
may be possible between two existent terms. But what can be the 
nature of such service and why should it be required at all ? 
The service is not required by cither term for achieving existence, 
which they already possess; nor can it be posibly required for the 
realization of an additional eflicacy in themselves. For the efficacy, 
being distinct from the terms, would require a further relation 
in order to belong to them. And this relation might be possible, 
if there were again exchange of services betw'een the efficacy and 
the terms. But the postulation of a second exchange of services 
would necessitate that of a third and so on to infinity. The truth 
of the matter is that relation, whatever be its character, either 
presupposes or involves causality, and if causality cannot be an 
objective relation, the reality of other relations cannot be 
established by logic. Take, for instance, the relations of conjunc- 


1. tayor anupakare ’pi samavayc paratra va. sambandho yadi, visvaiii 
syat samavayi parasparam. ibid., P. 510. 
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tion and inherence. Conjunction may be considered as an e£Eect 
of the terms. The terms may be said to become conjoined by 
virtue of generating conjunction between themselves. But this 
supposition is not maintainable. If the characteristic of ‘being 
conjoined’ be a property of the generator of conjunction, it would 
be the property of motion (karma) also, which is posited as the 
cause of conjunction by the Vaik?ika. But motion cannot have 
the quality of being conjoined according to the Vaisegika, as 
quality can in his theory belong only to substance. Conjunction 
with a part again is supposed to generate a fresh conjunction with 
the whole. If causality be the determinant of conjunction and of 
the consequential attribute of ‘being conjoined,’ conjunction 
itself in such a situation should come to have the attribute in 
question. But this is absurd and is repudiated by the Vaisesika 
himself.^ Nor can conjunction or the quality of being conjoined 
be supposed to be a characteristic of the terms placed in a parti- 
cular situation, because the supposition begs the question. What 
places the terms in that situation ? Certainly situation is not an 
uncaused event. And thus the difficulties inherent in causality 
would crop up. As regards inherence (samavaya) it is also conse- 
quential to causality. The whole inheres in the parts, the quality 
or action inheres in a substance and the universal inheres in an 
individual. But w'hy should they be brought together ? What 
ontological necessity would break the privacy of their aloofness 
and isolation ? If there be a positive requirement on the part of 
the terms for one another and this requirement be supposed to 
be satisfied by inherence, the old problem of exchange of service 
would crop up again. The whole is supposed to be the product of 
the parts and qua, a product it Avas not in existence. It could not 
be either a receiver or a giver of service when it was not even in 
existence. Nor can causality account for the incidence of inher- 

1. sariiyogajanane ’p* ^au tatah saifayoginau na tau. karmadiyogi- 
tkpatteh sthitis ca prativarnita. ibid. Cf. the comments of PKM, P. 509, 
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ence, for the efficient cause does not stand in the relation of 
inherence to its effect.^ 

And even if we grant the objective possibility of causal 
relation, it will have to be admitted that it will ever remain 
unknown and unknowable by the limited resources of mankind. 
Certainly, preccptual cognition is not competent to envisage such 
a relation. We may perceive either the antecedent, or the 
consequent, or both together, but all these perceptions are con- 
cerned with the terms as they are by themselves. It cannot be 
urged that perception of fire and smoke together in the kitchen 
gets hold of the causal relation between them. Fire and smoke 
are perceived as they are, and their togetherness is irrelevant, so 
far as the knowledge of causality is concerned. The pen and 
paper may be perceived together, but that does not warrant a 
causal relation between them. Nor again can the successive 
perception of the teims envisage the causal relation between them. 
One may perceite pen before and paper after, but there is no 
causality betVveen them. Nor can the two succcssit e cognitions be 
su{jjJOscd to be synthesised by one cognition which may envisage 
causality, for the variation of contents of the two cognitions cannot 
allow them to be identified. It has been supposed that our organs, 
reinforced by the memory of the two cognitions, can generate a 
perceptual judgment having the two events for. its terms, and this 
judgment is cognisant of causality. But this is ojiposed to the Law 
of the Uniformity of Nature, which piesupposes that like causes 
produce like effects. Our organs were incapable of envisaging 
causality by themselves and they could not be supposed to trans- 
cend this incajDacity even if they were supposed to be reinforced 
by memory. Nov can perception of concomitannee in agieement 
and in difference give knowledge of causality. We have seen that 
perception gives knowledge of the terms and not of the relation. 

1. saihyogisamavayyadi sarvam etena cinlitam. anyonyanupkarac ca 
na sambandhi ca tadpsali. janane ’pi hi karyasya kenacit samavayina. 
BamavSyi tada na 'sau no tato ’tiprasangatah. ibid. p. 510. 
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A§ regards perception of concomitance in difference, it is nothing 
but the fact that the terms are not perceived, but only the empty 
locus where the terms could be perceived if they tvere present. 
So perception and non -perception together do not possess any 
special advantage over perceptual cognition, which has been 
found to yield knowledge of the terms in isolation and not in 
relation^ 

Moreover, the causal relation in question is not supposed to 
be confined to the observed data. It is believed to hold good 
universally between the two classes of entities without exception 
and without failure. It is unthinkable that perceptual cognition, 
no matter whether determinate or ivrdetevmiiratc . \nay Ire compe- 
tent to take stock of suth universal relation, d’he aforesaid 
incompetency of perceptual knowledge can be entirely realised if 
we analyse the concept of causality. What is a cause? It is nothing 
but that which possesses the power to produce an effect. So 
causality is nothing but power. But power is not capable of being 
perceived. It tan be inferred from the observation of its effect. - 
But inference of the causal power is possible only if the necessary 
uiiivcrsai relation between the power and the entity is known 
before. We have seen that perceptual knotvlcdge is incompetent 
regarding this universal relation, and inference presupposes such 
knowledge as its condition. Causality is thus not capable of being 
known either by perception or by inference. The knowledge of 
causality must then be set down as a subjective construction or a 
way of thought. The necessity and universality felt to attend 
this relation cannot therefore be anything more than the necessity 
of our way of thinking, which has nothing to do with objective 
reality. And even if its objectivity be gratited, it must remain eo 
ipso unknown and unknowable." 

The Jaina thinks that these objections proceed from a priori 


1. ibid., Pp. 511-12. 
?, ibid., Fp. 51 1-12, 
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consideration and not from observation of the behaviour of 
things. It is undeniable that things are perceived to be related. 
A linen is perceived as related to its yarns, and colour and shape 
are perceived as related to the -linen. That these are distinct and 
difiFerent is not open to denial. The whole is different from the 
parts and the quality is different from the substance, still they 
are perceived together. The given togetherness cannot be 
explained by any hypothesis other than that of a relation. Why 
should the Buddhist go out of his way to deny relation which is 
given to our sensibility, and posit lack of relation which is not 
given at all? The Buddhist suy)poses that our senses are incapable 
of intuiting the terms and the relation between them and he 
explains the conception of relation as the construction of the 
intellect. But the supposition is based upon an assumption. 
The senses are but the channels through which external things 
present themselves to our consciousness. Our consciousness 
certainly does not lack the canacity of intuiting relation, even if 
the senses be incapable of doing so. The terms are felt to be 
given and so also is the relation holding between them. If the felt 
givenness of the terms be not denied, why should the givenness 
of the relation be impeached? If the givenness of relation 
be explained away as appearance, there is no special reason 
for preferential treatment of the terms, which are equally 
given. So far as the psychology of perception is concerned, it is 
obvious that we do not perceive a difference between terms and 
relation in respect of their givenness. If there were again no 
substantive whole, but only a conglomreation of atoms, it would 
be impossible to account for difference of causal efficiency. Take 
for example a pitcher. The pitcher is supposed by the Buddhist 
to be nothing more than a collection of atoms existing side by 
Side. The Buddhist admits that an atom does not possess the 
capacity for drawing water. But the pitcher has this capacity and 
as such cannot be supposed to be identical with the isolated atoms. 
][f atoms alone were real, ^nd if there were no relation amidst them 
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and consequently no actual wholes, why should there be such a 
wide difference in the causal efficiency of things? The theory 
of atomic constitution of material bodies is devised to account for 
the emergence of such bodies and not to repudiate the reality of 
the latter. 

Let us now examine the grounds adduced by the Buddhist 
for the repudiation of relation one by one. The Buddhist asserts 
that relation is not possible between two independent entities. 
Relation presupposes dependence of one term upon another, but 
this is impossible between terms which are possessed of existence 
in their own right. And as regards a term or terms which are not 
in existence, they too cannot be supposed to depend upon one 
another, for dependence is a factual relation which cannot be 
thought to obtain between non-entities.* So relation is not 
logically justifiable and as such must be regarded as appearance. 
The Buddhist position has been summed up by Bradley, who 
independently reaches the same conclusion, in the following 
forceful words : T’he conclusion to which I am brought is that a 
relational way of thought— any one that moves by the machinery 
of terms and relations— must give appearance, and not truth. It 
is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most 
necessary, but in the end most indefensible.’^ The Jaina refuses 
to be convinced by such flourish of abstract logic. 

The factuality of relation is attested by experience. 
Things in spite of their difference may transform them- 
selves into a unity. It is a fact that things are dynamic 
and they maintain their identiiv in spite of their change, 
in so far at least as their nature is thought to unfold itself to our 
consciousness. If our intellect is not to be condemned to confusion 
and bankruptcy and if reality be not declared to be an unfathom- 

1. paratantrvarii hi sambandhah, siddhe ka paratantrata ? paripek$& 
hi sambandhah, so ’san katham apck.sate ? sams ca sarvanirasarhso bhSvali 
katham ajieksate ? NKC, Pp. 305-06. 
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able mystery, we must find an explanation. But why should vft 
be sceptic of our knowledge ? We have elucidated the Jaina stand- 
point in logic in the first chapter and we need not go over the 
ground again. Suffice it to say that the denial of validity of 
experience ends in scepticism, entire and unqualified. If, 
however, we are to believe the testimony of our experience and if 
we feel called upon to give an explanation of it, there is no pos- 
sibility of denying the validity of relation. The Jaina explains 
relation by reference to an internal change in the terms, which 
makes it inevitable for them to come to a focal unity. The terms 
are numerically different no doubt, but when they come into 
relation they become changed into an identity of differents. The 
transformation into identity, which we have called unification, is 
believed to be neither complete nor partial and so the conse- 
quences alleged would not apply to them. The unification is 
different from both. It is neither a total merger nor partial 
identification. The unity of the terms in relation is sni generis 
(jdtyantara). It is on a par with the unity of the cognition of a 
variegated carpet. The unity of the cognition in spite of the 
numerical difference of contents is an attested fact. The reality 
of total or partial identification is to be admitted on the basis of 
experience, and if experience records a case of unification of 
differents in which their difference is not annulled, but trans- 
formed into a different kind of identity, we have no reason to call 
in question its authenticity. The question would be futile if one 
were to ask how could the terms, existing independently of each 
other, come to be united ? He could as well question the truth of 
self-consciousness. It is as absurd as to ask why consciousness 
should be consciousness and not different from it. It is unanswer- 
able. We can only assert that it is exactly what we know it to be. 
So with regard to relation. Why should there be a relation at all?’ 
is a question, which is equally unanswerable by logic. ‘There 
is, however, no justification for the assumption that a relation 
impossible, if it cannot inhere in something as a quality does. 
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To the question ‘in what is a relation’? we may fairly answer 
that it is not in anything, but that it is between two or more terms, 
or between a term and itself, and that the conception of ‘between’ 
is as ultimate as the conception of ‘in’ and has as much claim to be 
regarded as valid. Both are ultimate, neither contains any con- 
tradiction, and the justihcation of our use of both lies in the fact 
that it is impossible to state anything whatever without asserting 
or implying the reality botli of qualities and of relations.’^ 

Relation then cannot be denied an objective status without 
involving conseciucnccs which we cannot actjuiesce in. The 
problem how does relation happen to the terms can be determined 
by appeal to cxjjeriente alone. Take for instance the case of 
solution of a powder in water. Here the parts of powder and the 
parts of water interpenetrate and we get practically an indistin- 
guishable whole. In the case oi conjunction of two fingers it is 
partial. The Jaina does not as a matter of fact believe in the 
existence of simples, which have no aspects, cjualitative or quantita- 
tive. A real is the identity of an infinite plurality of aspects and 
modes, and we have seen how the Jaina solves the problem of 
incompatibility. A real is a unity and diversity in one, and the 
relation involved is neither one of absolute identity nor one of 
absolute otherness, but something different from them both. It 
is sui generis, which docs not permit of being determined by 
absolute criteria. I'he parts or modes or aspects are neither 
different nor identical with tlie unity to which they belong. 
The relation inside the unity is also sui generis. The validity of 
such a relation cannot be called in question on the ground that it 
refuses to be determined in terms of identity or of otherness, 
because it is as ultimate and simple as identity and otherness are. 
If identity satisfies a logical necessity, so also should this unique 
relation. Each is unique and ultimate and there is no reason to 
condemn it as appearance when it is equally a given fact with 
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identity or otherness. If, on the other hand, we are to rely upon 
the evidence of experience as the ultimate source of knowledge of 
the nature of reality and we feel the necessity of checking the re- 
sults of discursive thought by reference to the verdict of experi- 
ence, we shall be compelled to come to the conclusion that neither 
absolute identity nor absolute otherness has any reality beyond 
abstractions of thought. So far as reals are perceived and thought, 
they do not afford warrent for supposing identity or otherness to 
be veridical relations. Absolute identity is only an abstraction 
as ideal as Euclid’s point and line are. But whereas Euclid’s 
points and lines are useful fictions, the concepts of absolute iden- 
tity and absolute otherness have been a fruitful source of 
confusion and acrimonious controversies which prevented philo- 
sophers from coming to an agreement where it was possible. 

7'he assertion of infinite diversity does not make the conception 
of atoms impossible. An atom is ex hypothai an indivisible unit. 
But though spatially indivisible it may be divisible in other 
dimensions. An atom has a plurality of aspects and thus it can be 
divided into these aspects. The Jaina would thus have no objec- 
tion to McTaggart’s view of the infinite divisibility of substance, 
as both are agreed upon the point that the manifold of qualities, 
original and derivative, that are possessed by reals, is infinite. As 
regards the objection of Dharmakirti that relation cannot belong 
to existent or to non-existent terms, the Jaina meets him half 
way. The terms in relation are neither wholly finished entities 
nor non-entities. Relation is identity of different terms. Such 
being the case, the terms are neither what they were out of rela- 
tion nor do they change their identity entirely when they come 
to be terms of a relation. Let us consider the relation of yarn and 
linen which we cited above. The linen is the product and yarn 
is the material cause of it. The linen was not in e xistence qua 
linen before it came into being. But it was not an absolute non- 
entity as it existed as yarn. It is the yarn which becomes linen 
and so the two are not different in an absolute sence. The linen 
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again abstracted from the yarn is only an idea and a fiction. So 
the linen as the odier term of the causal relation was in existence 
before qua yarn, though not qua linen. The yarn in question 
was existent qua yarn, but not qua linen. Yarn and linen are not 
qua substance two absolutely different entities, but they are the 
same substance with difference of qualities. The relation of linen 
and yarn is an instance of iniernal relation— internal in the sense 
that the change occurs in the causal stuff and the changed cause 
becomes the effect. The effect is the product of a process, which 
goes within the cause and so the production ol the other term and 
that of its relation are rather simultaneous events. But* so far 
as relation is considered as a separate fact, it must be recognized 
that it is not external to tlie terms in the sense that it can exist 
independently of the latter. Relation, whether internal or exter- 
nal, is iniegral to the terms and is the result of an internal change 
in the nature of terms. .So also siicli external relations as conjunc- 
tion of two fingers arc nothing external in the sense of being 
independent. The fingers conjoined are no longer absolutely the 
same entities as they were while out of relation, d'he fact of being 
conjoined is a new attribute which they did not possess when they 
remained side by side in isolation. The emergence of the new 
quality is the result of a process of change in both the terms, 
which eventuated in the conjunction of both. The conjunction 
in question is thus the product of an internal change in the con- 
stitution of the terms and thus is as much entitled to be regarded 
as internal qua relation as the co-called relation of inherence 
( samavdya ). 

The denial of relation, however, involves a self-contradiction. 
The Buddhist denies relation on the ground that the terms are 
not dependant. He assumes that dependence is the condition of 
relation and so the negation of dependence would entail the nega- 
tion of relation. He must admit that negation of dependence is 
the condition of negation of relation and as such he tacitly affirms 
a relation between these two negations. If there were no relation 
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between these two negative facts, he could not assert that the ' 
negation of the condition implies the negation of the conditioned^ 
He flatly contradicts himself as he aflirms one relation in the very 
act of denying another. But the Buddhist may defend himself 
by asserting that his denial of relation has reference to objective 
relation and the implicit assertion of relation involved in the 
denial of objective relation is only a subjective necessity of 
thought. We'have alluded to this view just at the outset of this 
chapter. The Buddhist’s contention draws its plausibility from 
an assumption which has had momentous consequences in philo- 
sophical thought. It is assumed that our thoughts do not neces- 
sarily represent reality. But is reality unknown and unknowable 
absolutely and without reservation ? If relation be an unreal 
figment of logical thought, no judgment can be true and no asser- 
tion can be made, as they picsuppose relation between terms. 
Thus philosophy as a <juest of truth by the pursuit of logical 
thought has to be condemned as a tvild goose chase. But such 
scepticism and cynicism have not succeeded in the past in stifling 
the spirit of eiKiuiry in thoughtful men and women. And the 
sceptic, who denies the validity of all judgments, succeeds in his 
task by means of a judgment of his own. Tlie plea that his judg- 
ment has an ideal validity as contradistitiguished from objective 
validity only aggratates the evil. “Our intellect, then, has been 
condemned to confusion and bankruptcy, and the reality has been 
left outside uncomprehended. Or rather, what is worse, it has 
been stripped bare of all distint tion and quality. It is left naked 
and without a character, and we are covered with confusion’’.^ 
We have already given an an.sw'cr to the Buddhist’s objection. 
It will only suffice to remark that wholesale condemnation of 
thought contradicts itself. That men fall into error and make 
false judgments is a truism. But because some judgments are 
false, that is certainly no ground for assuming that all judgments 
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are false. The falsity of a judgment is determined by refei'encc 
to a true judgment. It there be no truth and if knowledge of 
truth were absolutely unattainable, all our judgments would have 
the same value, vi?., they wordd be all false. But then there 
would be no criterion of falsity. When the Buddhist convicts 
judgmental thought of falsity, he certainly has an idea of what 
truth is. The Buddhist’s plea that truth is revealed to unbroken 
indeterminate intuition docs not improve the situation. An 
intuition, uninterpreted as intuition of a fact, is neither true nor 
false and as such cannot be the soiirt c of knowledge of reality. 
The Buddhist logician thus contradicts himself and he is compel- 
led to confess the bankruptcy of our intellect. The criterion Of 
falsity must be found in contradiction. And il a judgment is not 
contradicted by another judgment, it mttsi be accepted to be true. 
The contradiction con)urctl up by abstiact logic is only a perver- 
sion of logical thought and cannot be accejitecl as authentic 
apitraisament of truth. IW have discussed the implications of the 
Buddhist denial of conceptual thought as the vehicle of truth and 
wc trust that the reader, who has carclnlly followed otir argti- 
ments there, will not stand in need of further elaboration of the 
absurdities inherent in (he Buddhist's position. ‘ 

The Jaina conception of relation may be summed up as fol- 
lows. Relations arc objective \ critics which arc as much given to 
intuition and to thought as the terms arc. A relation has no 
objective status outside the terms. It is tlje result of an internal 
change in the nature of the terms. It is sni generis in that it can- 
not be placed under the head of identity or of difference, both of 
which are contained as traits in its being. Wc have shown in 
Chapter V that the nature of reality is not entirely comprehen- 
sible by logical thought or expressible by language, but can be 
reali/ed in all its imicjueness by intuition. Relation also 
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shares this unique character which cannot be exhausted by the 
categories of thought, though they give a correct representation 
of reality so far as they go. I'he denial of relation is self-contra- 
dictory since the denial is possible by virtue of relational thought. 
The Buddhist plea that conceptual thought has only a subjective 
validity and relation is only an ideal fiction has been examined 
and found to be untenable as it leads to unqualified scepticism. 

We now address ourselves to the examination of causal 
relation and we shall find substantial reasons for rejecting the 
Buddhist protestations about the unreality of causality. The 
Buddhist bases his denial of causality on the absence of synchro- 
nism of cause and effect. But neither synchronism nor succession 
is believed by the Jaina to be the essential characteristic of causal 
relation. Causality is a relation of determination. The effect is 
that whose coming into being is necessarily determined by the 
being of another. The determinant is called the cause and the 
determinatum is called the effect. The determinant may be 
synchronous with the determined or may be separated by an 
interval. If we take the case of clay and jar, the clay is found to 
continue and to synchronise with the jar. Biit the effect is seen 
to follow the cause in other cases, e.g., death follows beheading. 
The essential character of causality is found in the necessity of 
determination. When the being of a fact determines the being of 
another fact they are held to be causally related. If we look 
deeper into the matter it will be found that causality as a sequen- 
tial relation holds between two qualities or modes (parydya). We 
call the earthy matter the cause of the jar. But strictly speaking 
it is the occurrence of a change in the casual substance which 
determines the occurrence of a particular shape, which distin- 
guishes the jar from the earthy matter which was bereft of it. The 
Jaina believes in the timeless continuity of substance which is ac- 
cording to him not an event in time. Whether it is atoms or bodies 
that are the original substance makes little difference. The con- 
tinuity of the substance in all its ^modifications is a fact which is 
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emphasised by the Jaina. But if the change of qualities, original 
and derivative, be felt to give rise to different substances out of the 
original substance, there need not be any difficulty in connecting 
these occurrences as cause and effect. 

It is true that- time plays an important part in the 
relation of cause and effect. Between two terms the prior 
term is called the cause and the cause cannot be sub- 
sequent to the effect. In cases in which the terms are time- 
less or simultaneous ncitlter can be called the cause, unless they 
appeared to be in time. It is to be admitted, then, that causality 
is a relation of determination as distinguished from extrinsic 
determination which holds between each fact and every other 
fact. Secondly, it is a relation which holds between existent facts; 
Thirdly, the earlier term is called the cause and the later the 
effect. It is perhaps more than a question ot nomenclature. The 
earlier is followed by the later and the necessity of sequence 
seems to be an index to an inner necessity. It i« not admitted that 
the cause exercises an activity upon the effect and thus does a 
good office to the effect. Clausality is nothing more than this 
necessity of se(]uence. "I'hc cjuesiion of dependence is irrelevant, 
if it is supposed to mean an occult influence exercised by one upon 
the other. The necessity and universality of the sequence of the 
effect to the cause are undeniable features of the law of causation, 
and if they cannot be made more intelligible by other laws, the 
law of causation should be regarded as an ultimate truth. In 
causation the two terms are related by sequence; and if a further 
intrinsic determination of the relation is demanded the Jaina 
supplies it by pointing out that the terms stand to each other in 
the relation of identity-in-difference. The effect is a modification 
of the cause and thus is not absolutely different from the cause or 
identical with it. Qua substance the two are the same identity, 
but qua, qualities or modes they arc numerically different. The 
Jaina view of causation differs from the traditional theories. It 
differs from ^he Sahkhya theory which holds cause and eff^ tp 
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be identical. I'he statement of the Sahkhya cannot be taken lite- 
rally, as that annuls the duality of the terms. The effect is the 
result of a change in the cause or rather it itself represents the 
change in question. 

Causation is a species of relation and as such it participates 
in the essential characteristic of relation. Relation in the ulti- 
mate analysis is found to be a case of idcntity-cum-difference 
between the terms, and this holds of the cause and effect also. 
But though identity-cum-dilference is the universal character of 
all relations the specific differences of relations are not obliterat- 
ed and there is no incompatibility between the general and the 
specific character. If, however, we probe the [iroblem more care- 
fully and deeply, it will be lound that causality is the ultimate 
source of all other relations. As we have observed belorc, a rela- 
tion is integral to the terms and is ontologically nothing but the 
occurrence of a change in the terms, which are so related. It is 
the jiroduct of a process which takes jilace inside the terms. Thus 
relations as external independent facts are only falsely hypostatized 
concepts. I’wo important results come out of tliis enquiry into 
the nature of relations. Firstly, relations are all internal having 
no ontological status beyond the terms. Secondly, they are the 
products of a change which occurs in the terms. The second 
characteristic proves that causality is the ultimate foundation of 
other relations, since they are the products of change and change 
presupposes causality, which is again reducible to identity-in- 
difference; and the latter is the foundational nature of all reals 
and their relations. Rut what is the occasion of change? Certain- 
ly something more is needed to occasion a change in a real. 
According to the Jaina change is integral to the real. The stimu- 
lus of change is seated in the nature of the real. As regards the 
particular direction and the shape of the activity it may be deter- 
mined by an external fact. But an external act being related to 
the fact under consideration is not entirely external, as it becomes 
identical with -it, though it preserves its individuality. Being and 
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change are necessary concoinitanis of reality and one is as ultimate 
as the other. So the question ‘why there should be change at all’? 
is unanswerable, being ultimate and simple. 

We have now to dispo.se of the dilliculty about the cognition 
of relation and particularly of the relation of cause and effect, 
which the Buddhist alleged to be imrcali/able. The Jaina does 
not think the difficulty to be real. I hc Buddhist here is led 
away by a priori considerations in disregard of the evidence of 
psychology. Causality is perceived and the act ol perception is 
one. 7he Jaina believes in the identity of the self which is inclu- 
sive of its changes. 'Fhe self may perceive the cause first and the 
effect next. But it is the same .self who perceives the two events. 
The self that perceives the subseejuent event has not let the first 
perception go adtilt. 'I'lic perceptions are events in the history 
of the sell and as sucli they occur as real changes in the self. The 
perception of the jirior term spells a change and so also does the 
perception of the jiosteiior term. But the change tejiresented by 
the hist pcrtc])tion is not lost hold ol by ;he self when he per- 
ceives the stibscc|ucnt event. So there no difficulty that the self 
can perceive tlie two in succession and also as together. Of course, 
the Buddhist may assert that it is only a hypothesis of the Jaina. 
But the hypothesis cxjilains a teal lad. It is undeniable that we 
connect the two events— cavliei and later— as cause and effect. The 
Buddhist does not deny that this act of connecting is a fact. What 
he denies is that the accredited in.strumcnLs of knowledge, per- 
ception or inference, arc competent to apprehend this relation. 
He concludes that the knowledge of causality is an ideal judgment 
having no bearing upon the objective reality. But the Jaina 
thinks this to be a hasty conclusion, which is not only unwarrant- 
ed but has also been a source ol far-reaching mischief. It con- 
demns all thought and all philosophical speculations. The diffi- 
culty of the Buddhist as well as of idealists in general lies in the 
supposition of incompatibility of change with identity. But this 
is the fundamental datum of Jaina thought and we have taken 
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considerable pains to elucidate the Jaina position in the preced- 
ing chapters. 

What is the organ of the knowledge of causality? The Jaina 
answers that it is perception of the concomitance in agreement 
and difference. The Jaina position is found to be endorsed by 
J. S. Mill who recognizes the Joint Method as a distinct and 
different organ, severally from the Method of Agreement and 
the Method of Difference. I he Jaina takes the observation of 
concomitance in agreement and in difference to be one observa- 
tion. And as regards tlie universality and the necessity of causal 
rolation, the Jaina posits another instrument which he calls 
tarka, which we may tentatively render as ‘reasoning’ which as- 
sumes the form of a lediiclio ad uhniidam. It is by the aid of 
reasoning that we persuade ourselves that the occurrence of an 
event is impossible rvitliout the previous occurrence of another 
event. .Armed with this knowledge of the impossibility of the in- 
dependent occurrence of the subscciucnt event the self intuits 
the causal relation to be uni\cr.sal and necessary. Of course the 
develojnncnt of the power of reasoning presupposes growth and 
advance of ktiowledge. I’here is nothing strange about the fact 
that the savage, who does not know the use of fire, fails to take 
note of the cau.sality between fire and smoke. The Jaina posits a 
twofold cause for the perception of universal relation— an internal 
and an external condition. The internal condition is found in 
the developed state of our mind and the external condition is the 
repeated observation of the se(]uence of the. two events. That 
the savage fails to intuit the causal relation between fire and 
smoke is due to his lack of this internal condition. ‘ The Jaina 
here anticipates Kant and also differs from him, as he differs from 
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the Buddhist. He admits that lor the knowledge of causality the 
mind co-operates tvith our senses, and the contribution of each of 
them is necessary. Let me quote what I ha\'e said at ihe very out- 
set of this book. “Such concepts, as causality, substance, attribute 
and the like, are no doubt the ways in tvhich the mind works up 
the data of experience, but this does not mean with the Jaina that 
they are true of the mind only and not ol the extra-mental reality 
which they purport to understand. The Jaina would take them 
to be the instruments of discovery of the nature of reality, inter- 
nal and external, which render the same kind of service as the 
sense-organs do’’.^ 

Idle opponent would ask, ‘W'hy aie smoke and fire not per- 
ceived as effect and cause’, though actording to the Jaina the 
chaiacter of being effect and the character of being cause are as 
integral to them as tlie (harattei ol being smoke or of being fire? 
Fire is perceived as fire, that is to say, as possessed of the charac- 
teristics which determine its being. But it is not perceived as 
catise until the concomitance of fire w'ith smoke is observed. The 
Buddhist would conclude from this fact that the character of 
causality is only an ideal construction which is attributed to fire 
by uncritical thought. But the Jaina docs not agree that the con- 
clusion really folloivs from the premise. "I'lie nature of a real is 
constituted by an infinite number of attributes, which it is not 
giicn to us to know all at once and in one .sweep. The ffnxist 
belieies that reals are momentary. This knoivledge is reached at 
the end of an elaborate course ol ratiocination, but the Btiddhist 
would not, tor the matter of that, accept the proposition that the 
fluxional character of reals is not irne. There are attributes 
which arc apprehended in an easy and simple fashion. But this 
is not true of all the attributes and even of the most important 
attributes. That ‘material bodies grai itatc’ is a proposition which 
is the result of an elaborate ]>rcx:ess of thought. The Jaina would 
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not again agree with those psychologists who think that the asso- 
ciation of such subtle attributes, which arc discovered by specula- 
tive reason, with the objects of experience is only an act of 
transference. The attributes are either real or attributed falsely 
to things. But if there is no proof of their falsity we must take 
them to be real characteristics of real things. As our knowledge 
advances our faculties of perception go on accjuiring special re- 
finement and proficiency. So what is unpresented to an untrained 
and uncultured person docs present itself to a man of culture and 
knowledge. A thirsty man sees water and at once drinks it. He 
knows that water possesses die power ol cpienching thirst and he 
perceives it along with his perception o/ water, .\ftcr all, it is not 
the physical organs that arc the instruments of perception. The 
organs are but the channels or media through which the soul 
works upon the data. The percipient is uliimalely the self, whose 
store of knowledge is constantly growing, and with the gi'owth of 
knowledge his powers ol perception are being constantly improv- 
ed and enriched. There is no logical necessity for supposing that 
the knowledge ol attributes, which is reached by a laborious 
course ol s]icculation, must be mental and subjective. To the 
question whether the attribute of caitsality is different from or 
identical wdth the entity the Jaina would give the characteristic 
answer. It is different and at the same time identical. Identity- 
in-difference is the way ol all relations and there is no reason for 
departure from this universal principle in the case of causality 
being the attribute ol an entity. 

(H) 

We have finished our enquiry into the reality of relations 

it is time to address ourselves to the problem of inherence 
(satnavdya ) tvhich we promised to discuss in the beginning of this 
chapter. Although there is no specific necessity tor dwelling on 
inherence as our findings recorddi above will apply to it in full, 
we yet feel called upon to give a special consideration to inher- 
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ence, since il has been postulated by the Vaiscsika philosopher to: ' 
reconcile the discrepancy and antagonism of opposite entities. 
Substance and quality and action, universal and particular, are 
believed to be mutually opposed and irreconcilable by their very 
nature. But still they arc held together in a unity by inherence 
in spite of the fact that they do not transcend their oppositional 
character even in the ac t of being forced into a unity. The Vai^e- 
sika believes in the difference of reals and their mutual opposi- 
tion. He holds identity and difference to be absolutely opposed 
to each other and asserts that relation by inherence effects a com- 
bination of the. two in one entity without introducing difference 
into its constitution as an essential trait. J'hc Varscsika theory of 
inherence is thus llte antithesis of the Jaina position that Ae 
nature ol things is (oinposed of opitosite cliara* tcristits. The 
Vaisesika believes identity to be exclusive of differeme and exis- 
tence to be incompatible with non-existence. In other words, he 
retains his faith in the absolute validity of the Laws of Thought 
as jtropotinded by pure logic and still .seeks to reconcile the anta- 
gonism of opposites by means of inherence— which in his judg- 
ment is the universal solvent of all ]>roblems. If inherence can 
achieve all this, the Jaina metaphysics must be given wide berth. 
The importance of the problem is thus paramount and the Jaina 
must meet the challenge of the Vaiscsika. With these prefatory 
remarks we now ]rropose to examine the Vaisesika position as 
developed by the exponents of the school and Ave shall consider 
the Jaina 's reflections upon it at the end. 

The Vaisesika maintains that inherence, in the first place, is 
a 1 elation which is one in all such cases and the difference of 
terms does not affect the unity of inherence. In the second place, 
the notion of ‘A is in R’ demands an objective relation. In the 
third place, the terms are related as content and container (ddha- 
ryddheyabhuta). In the fourth place, the terms so related arc 
found to be iaseparablc (ayutasiddlia). When these conditions 
are found to be present, the postulation of a relation is necessary, 
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and as the relation in question differs in fundamental respects 
from other types of relation, it must be distinct and different front 
them. The functional and numerical difference of the relation 
requires a separate name and so it is called inherence (samavdya). 
It is obvious that it is not a ca.se of nomenclature, pure and simple. 
The notion of A is in B {ihedamfnalyayahetu) does not give in- 
sight into the character of inherence in fvdl. A man perceives a 
park and a village together from a distance, though the two are 
separated and there is a gap between them as a matter of fact. In 
such a situaiion the trees are perceived to be situated in the 
village. The notion of the trees as existing in the village does not 
justify the supposition of a relation as it is due to the failure of ob- 
servation of the actual ga[) between them. But inherence cannot 
thus be accounted for, as it is a real relation, not due to non- 
observation of gap. It is. therefore, necessary that it should be 
cleat ly staled as being a relation. The first part of the first condi- 
tion and the second condition arc thus logically justified, -and as 
regards the unity of the i elation it will be justified later. The 
third condition is necessary to exclude such cases as ‘The bird is 
in tlie sky’, d’hcrc is a relation, vi/., conjunction, between the 
bird and the sky, but it is not inherence, as it is not a relation of 
container and content. The sky is nothing but space and the bird 
is not only upon space, but space is also upon the former. The 
relation is not thus one of container and content, as it is not a re- 
lation of up and down. The container is always below the content 
and the latter is always up on the former. The three conditions 
are satisfied by the case of a fruit in a basket, but it is a case of con- 
junction (saj'nyoga) and not inherence (samavdya). To exclude 
such a case the fourth condition is laid down as an essential 
characteristic of inherence. The fruits and the basket are not 
inseparable. ‘To be separable’ means that the terms may exist in 
different loci and may remain out of relation. But this is never 
found to be the case so far as the relation of whole and parts 
(avayavdvayavin), quality and substance (gurya-dravya), motion 
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and moving {kriydkriydvat), universal and particular (jdtijdti- 
mat) is concerned. The whole exists only in the parts and never 
outside, and such is the case with quality, motion and universal. 

The relation of container and content and inseparability are 
both to be understood in a determinate and necessitarian refer- 
ence. Thus, the following instances are not included within the 
scope of inherence. The word 'ether' (dkdsa) denotes 'ether' as 
an ob)ecLive fact and as words are the qualities of ether (accord- 
ing to Vaisesika), the word ‘ether’ is also a content of ether. 
Thouglt word and ether are tlius related as content and container, 
the relation holds good only because word happens to be a quality 
of ether and not that it denotes ether, 'fhe denotative relation 
holds also betw'een a word and a thing which are not related as 
content and container, e g., between the word ‘chair’ and the 
thing denoted by it. So the relation of denotation {vdcyavdcaka- 
hhdva) is not a case of inherence, asihese terms are not as a matter 
of necessity related as container and content, nor are they insepar- 
able. This consideration also suffices to exclude the cognitive 
relation, tvhich holds between a cognition and its object. Now 
cognition and the like are the cjualities of the self (dtman) and as 
such inhere in the latter. The cognition of the self has the latter 
for its object also. Thus cognition is related to the self both by 
inherence and cognitive relation. But though cognition and the 
self are related both ways, the relation of cognition is not in- 
herence, as it is found to hold in the case of things which are not 
inseparable, e.g., the cognition of a clcair. It then turns out that 
the terms in inherence must be universally and necessarily related 
as container and content and as inseparable. As the two condi- 
tions are not satisfied by the relation of denotation and of 
cognition universally and necessarily, the latter are excluded from 
the scope of inherence. It should not be thought that either of 
these conditions wdll be adequate and the two together are not 
neces.sary. The relation of container and content holds between 
9. house and furniture. The furniture is always the content of the 
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house and never the container. The relation is one of conjunc- 
tion and it holds between the two universally and necessarily, that 
is to say, the relation of container and content is never reversed 
between them. So the condition of inseparability is essential to 
inherence, and as this condition does not hold in the case cited 
above, the relation is not inherence. Nor again can it be suppos- 
ed that inseparability alone will suffice to distinguish inherence 
from other relations. Of course the cases considered above will 
be excluded by this condition alone, but it fails in the case of the 
compresence of several qualities in a substance. For instance, 
sugar is hard, white and sweet. Fhe qualities in question to- 
inhere in sugar and arc inseparable from sugar and from one 
another. The relation of these cpialities to sugar is certainly in- 
heiencel as sugar contains them as its contents and also because 
the latter are inseparable from sugar. But the relation between 
the fiualilies is not regarded as inherence, though they happen to 
be in.separable. The relation ol inseparability between the cjuali- 
tics is due to their inherence in sugar from tvhich they are not 
separable and thus tlieii mutual inseparability is derived from the 
former. If inseparability were the .suilicicnt condition of in- 
herence there would be nothing to prevent the relation between 
the qualities being regarded as inherence Tlie relation is not 
inherence, but co-inherentc {ekdrlhasamm'dya), because the rela- 
tion of container and content is found to be absent between the 
qualities themselves The concept of inlicrence is thus found to 
be a com|)lcx one. It is a relation between terms, which are in- 
separable and which stand as container and content. That it does 
not hold between entities unrelated as container and content, e.g., 
time and space, follows as a corollary. 

What is the prcxif of inherence? What is the source of its 
knowledge? These are the questions rvhich naturally arise and 
require an answer. According to the Naiyayika inherence is an 
object of perception. ‘A’ directly perceives a piece of linen as 
^•elated to the yarns constituting it. Here inherence is between ^ 
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whole and its pans. With equal immediacy again we intuit a 
substance and its sensible qualities as related to one another and 
so also do we intuit a cow and the cow-universal in it as related. 
As the relation is not anything else than inherence, the intuition 
of the relation is to be equated with the intuition of inherence. 
The Vaisesika docs not agree with the Naiyayika in this matter. 
Inherence is a matter of inference according to the former. The 
Vaisesika contends tviih gicat force ol logic tliat the perception of 
a relation depends upon the perception of the terms. If the terms 
are perceivable the relation is perceived. But inherence holds 
also between terms which are not perceivable. For instance, the 
mental states oi another sell inhere in the latter, but as they are 
not perceivable the relation cannot be perceived. It cannot be 
contended* that inherence may be perceivable and not perceivable 
according to the nature of the terms just like conjunction. Con- 
junction of the table and the pen is admitted on all hands to be a 
perceivable fact, but tliat between two atoms is not. Does not the 
same rule hold in the case of inherence also? d he Vaiksika 
maintains this to lie im()OssibIe. The analogy of conjunction is 
irrelevant, as conjunction is not numerically one but as many as 
the terms are. But inherence is numerically identical in all its 
incidences, and the dillcrcncc of terms docs not introduce cjualila- 
tive or numerical difference into its nature. Barring this difference 
there is perfect agreement between the two schools about the 
factuality and necessity of inherence, 'fhe Naiyayika does not dis- 
own the possibility of inference being the organon of inherence. 
The inference of inherence may be syllogislically set forth as fol- 
lows. “All valid judgments ol one term being content of anothter 
term are conditioned by relation. I'he knowledge of linen being 
the content of yarns is such a judgment. .The judgment in ques- 
tion is conditioned by a relation”. • 

It cannot be urged that the judgment in question is uncondi- 
tioned, or that it is conditioned by the terms and not by a relation. 

*If it could be condilioned by cither or both of the terms, the judg- 
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inent would be either ‘Here are yarns' or ‘The yarns are linen’ and 
not ‘The linen is in yarns’. Nor cah the relation be conjunction of 
the yarns and the linen, as the latter is possible only between two- 
independently existing substances— w'hich is not the case here. 
Nor can the relation be one ot identity, as identity is incompatible 
with the duality of the terms. There can be no Iwo identical 
terms except by way of metaphor. So by the method of elimina- 
tion the relation inferred is known to be inherence. Inference is 
competent only to prove the existence of a relation, which is dif- 
ferent from the other recognized types of relation. And this is 
sufficient for the purpose in hand and the appellation of ‘in- 
herence’ is a question of noinenclature. 

We have alluded more than once to the oneness of inherence 
in aH its incidences. But why should it be one and why should 
it not vary with the terms as docs conjunction on your hypothesis? 

* The Vaise.sika answers as follows. Inherence is on a par with 
being. Being is one in all existents. Thougli the number of 
existents is infinite, nobody thinks their being to be different 
numerically or qualitatively. I'lic reason lor the belief in a self- 
identical being is that it is pertcived to be the same and that no 
difference is felt in any regard. On the contrary, il being were to 
differ in each case, the plurality of things would not be referred to 
by the same concept and the same expression, viz., being. A 
plurality of beings, on the other hand, ivould make the postula- 
ti6n of a higher universal necessary. But as this higher universal 
would itself be a being, that would only add to the number of 
beings and would itself remain unsynthesi/ed with the rest of 
beings. But the synthesis of the different types of being is neces- 
sary for logical thought, as they are all referred to by the concept 
‘being’. The result of the attempted synthesis would be a regres- 
sus ad infinitum as a higher and a higher being were to be postu- 
lated. The same considerations apply to the case of inherence. 
Inherence is felt to be the same in all its incidences and though 
the terms t'ary from case to case, the notion of inherence is not felt 
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to be different. The concept of ‘in-ness” is everywhere the same, 
be it a case of inherence of the whole in the parts, or that of a 
quality in a substance, or of a universal in a particular. Nor can 
the character of its being a relation be regarded as the ground of 
its diversity, since there is no necessary connection between rela- 
tion and diversity.* 7'hat it is a relation is the proof of its 
difference from other types of existents, e.g., substance, quality and 
so on, and not of its difference ‘from other types of inherence. The 
analogy of the plurality of conjunctions does not apply to inher- 
ence. The numerical difference of conjunctions is not proved by 
the fact of their being relations. Conjunction is perceived in suc- 
cession in the terms and that constitutes its numerical difference. 
That in spite of their numerical difference they are referred to by 
the same concept is due to the presence of a self-identical universal, 
conjunctionhood, in all of them. But inherence stands in a 
different position altogether. If inherence were to be many, this 
would necessitate the postulation of inherece-universal {sama- 
vayalva) in order to account for the identity of conception, as is 
found to be the case with the individuals belonging to a class. 
But this hypothesis of one inherence-universal is fraught with 
grave difficulties on the score of its relation to the individual in- 
herences. The relation of the universal to the particulars is 
always inherence. And if the inherence-universal were to be 
related by inherence to its individual members that would make 
a regresius ad infinitum inevitable. The second inherence con- 
necting the inherence-universal with the individual inherences 
would itself require a third inherence to connect itself with the 
universal inherence of which it would be an individual instance. 
But the same fate awaits the third. Thus an infinite regress makes 
the hypothesis of a plurality of inherences impossible. But the 


1. na ca ’sya saihyogavan nanatvam, iheti— pratyayiviksat, vise^in- 

gabhavac ca na ca sapibandhatvam eva vise$alirigani asya 'nyathasid- 

dhatvat. NKC, P. 296. 
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difficulty does not arise in the case of conjunction, which, being 
an adjective of the terms, is felt to be different with different terms. 
So the postulation of a conjunction-universal is called for. And 
there is no difficulty about the relation of conjunction-universal 
with the individual conjunctions, as inherence will answer the re- 
quirement in the case. Inherence is thus on the same footing with 
the universals. It is one and the same in all its incidence just as 
the universal is the same in all the members of a class. Nor can 
it be called a universal, as the condition of the plurality of indivi- 
duals in which a universal inheres is impossible of fulfilment in 
the case of inherence.^ 

A number of difficulties lias been raised as side-issues regard- 
ing inherence by the opponents, which the Vaisesika feels no 
difficulty in meeting with convincing arguments. In the first 
place, it is urged that inherence cannot be a relation either 
between existents oi between non-existenis. The latter alternative 
is impossible as there can be no relation between non-existent 
terms. In the former alternative the relation would transpire to be 
conjunction, 'f'he supposition that it holds between an existent 
and a hitherto non-existent term is ecjually doomed, as relation is 
possible and necessary between existents alone. In the second 
place, inherence being a terlnun quid must be related to the 
terms, otherwise it cannot be asserted as a relation of those terms. 
If, on the other liand, it be supposed to be related to the terms, it 
must be related either by itself or by the good offices of a second 
relation. I'he first alternative is not tenable, as self-relatedness is 
tantamount to unrelatedncss. Moreover, if inherence can be 
related by its own self independently of the aid of another 
relation, the terms can with ecpial propriety be supposed to be 
related to each other by themselves. In that case there would be 
no logical necessity of positing a relation at all. Besides, if a rela- 
tion qua relation weit self-sufficient for relating the terms and 


1. Vide PKM and NK'C, Pp. 204-208. 2^4-96. 
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also for relating itself to the terms, why does the Vai^esika make 
conjunction (tamyoga), which is admittedly a relation, dependent 
upon another relation, viz., inherence, to make it related to the 
terms ? This shows that relation as such is not capable of relating 
itself to the terms without the good offices of another relation. And 
if a second relation were posited to force the terms and the relation 
concerned into the framework of a relation, the second relation 
being equally unrelated would retjuire a third relation and the 
third again would require a fourth and so on to infinity. In the 
third place, there is absolutely no logical or ontological necessity 
for positing a relation at all so far as the terms of ilie supposed in- 
herence arc concerned, (fualitics arc supposed to subsist in the 
substance by inherence, ffut no relation is necessary as quality, 
action or univcrsals are not gravitating bodies, wltich would fall 
apart if a relation were not there to arrest their centrifugal 
activity. 

The Vaiksika regards these objections as frivolous and unfair. 
The dilemma raised in the first objection is a figment. The 
relation of inherence does not presuppose pre-existent terms, as the 
terms come into existence only by means of inherence. That a 
term comes into existence means that it inheres in its material 
cause or that existence comes to inhere in the effect. So existence 
implies inherence as its necessary concomitant, even though 
inliercnce be not identical with existence. I'he existence and the 
inheience take place at one and the same time.’ So the difficulty 
does not arise as none of the premises is believed to be true. The 
second objection is based iqron abstract considerations. Inherence 
is self-related to the terms. It is not, however, admitted that 
inherence is self-related qua relation, but qua inherence. If it 
were to stand in need of another relation in order to be related to 
the terms, that relation, again, could be inherence and nothing 

1. sv'ak 5 raijasattasambandhasy aiv» nispatittvai. ria hi nispauir anyfi 
samavayas ca ’nyah, >cna paur^3par^ari^ syat. NKC, IV 297. Cf. the ciittum 
of Ucfdyotakara, jata, ca santbaddha.s ce ty ckah kalah. 
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else. But it is not found in experience that a relation is related by 
means of a second relation which is of the same kind. The 
analogy of conjunction is irrelevant, as it is both a relation and a 
quality, and it is only in the latter capacity that it requires a 
relation. But the relation required by conjunction is inherence, 
which, is not of the same kind with conjunction. So the analogy 
between conjunction and inherence is flimsy and superficial. 
Analogical arguments are very seldom safe, because analogy, if not 
based upon a fundamental community of nature, is no index to the 
uniformity of behaviour of things. The unreliability of analogical 
arguments is further attested by the third objection. It is true that 
gravitating objects require a relation to be held together. But the 
converse of the proposition that relation requires gravitating 
objects is not true. The point at issue can be made clear by a 
question. Are qualities perceived to be different from the sub- 
stances or not? The difference of quality from substance cannot 
be denied without condemning experience. And as difference 
implies distinction, there must be a relation to hold the differents 
together. This relation is called inherence. If the opponent 
proposes to give a different name to the relation, the Vaisesika 
would not quarrel with him over the question of nomenclature. 
What he is interested to prove is the reality of inherence distinct 
and different from the terms, and if this is conceded the quarrel 
comes to an end. 

The Jaina does not agree with the Vaisesika that inherence 
is an independent entity which connects terms absolutely different 
and distinct from each other. The specific characteristic of 
inherence is supposed to be unfolded in the inseparability (ayuta- 
siddhi) of the terms so related. But the concept of inseparability 
is not capable of being justified. If the meaning of the concept be 
supposed to be co-existence in the same substratum, that is certainly 
not a fact, if we are to believe in the Vaisesika technique. The 
whole exists in the parts and the parts exist in a different substra- 
tum. Qualities exist in a substance, which, in its turn, exists in a 
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different locus. So co-existence in the same substratum cannot be 
the meaning of the term ‘inseparability’. Again if we are to follow 
the plain testimony of experience, milk and water mixed together 
exist in the same vessel. But the Vaifesika does not posit inherence 
as their relation. Moreover, the concept of inseparability, being 
the negative counterpart of separability (yiitasiddhi), derives its 
significance from the latter by contrast. And if existence in 
different substrata be the criterion of separability, and if its 
negation be the meaning of the opposite concept (inseparability), 
then time, space, selves (dlman), being ubiquitous and eternal, 
would be related by way of inherence. These substances are 
according to the Vai^esika, simple uncaused entities and as such 
they cannot exist in parts or in any locus. They are self-existent, 
and besides, being ubiquitous, they are not separable from one 
another. But they are not supposed to stand in the relation of 
inherence, the terms of which have been specified as part and 
whole, quality and substance, universal and particular and so on. 

It may be contended that inseparability connotes the absence 
of separate status. But separation in status is an ambiguous 
expression. It may mean separate perception or separate origina- 
tion or separate existence. But the universal has a distinctive 
nature from that of the individual and as such they are known 
separately and as separate entities. As for separate origination, 
this does not hold good of universals, which are ex hypothesi 
eternal and uncaused entities. Besides, substance is held to be the 
cause of its qualities and as such the former must have its existence 
prior to that of the latter. So absence of separate origination 
cannot be maintained as the criterion of inherence. The third 
possibility is equally untneable as space, time, and the like have no 
separate existence from one another but nobody posits the relation 
of inherence between them. Let it again be supposed that inse- 
parability means co-existence in the same time, or in the same 
space or location. But neither is tenable. The parts and wholes 
being causally related cannot be necessarily co-existent in time; 
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and as regards location, the whole is held to exist in the parts and 
the parts exist elsewhere. Let it again be supposed to mean co- 
subsistence in the same substance, or co-production from the same 
cause or non-difference of nature. But the first alternative is out 
of the question, as wholes subsist in parts and the latter subsist in 
a different substance, viz., their respective parts. The second is 
equally untenable, as the parts are prior to the whole, the latter 
being the effect of the former. If the terms of inherence be non- 
ditferent in nature, this is intelligible in either of the two ways. 
The terms may be supposed to be identical in being and indivi- 
duality, or to be produced together as inseparable members of a 
whole. The former supposition would reduce the two to one 
identity and tlius relation woidd become unnecessary. The second 
alternative represents the Jaina view. Substance and quality 
emerge together. Substance changes into qualities and as such 
the latter have no independent being outside the former. They 
are different and identical both. So if inherence meant difference- 
in-identity, the Jaina would have no objection to the same. In- 
herence being a case of relation, it cannot be anything absolutely 
differcifl from the terms. If the terms were absolutely different 
and distinct, there could be no positive relation between them and 
if they were identical, there would be no necessity for a relation 
at all. It mu.st be admitted that the terms of supposed inherence, 
e.g., part and whole, stdistance and cpiality etc., are both identical 
and different, as they are felt together as inseparable from each 
other. 

Moreover, there is no proof of inherence being a relation. 
I'lie Vai^e^ika infers the existence of inherence from the notion of 
in-ii£ss {adhdrddheyabhuva), of one thing being the content of 
another. But so far as whole and part, substance and quality, the 
universal and the particular are concerned, it cannot be maintained 
that they give rise to the notion of in-ness. If we are not to twist 
the plain meaning of our experience, we cannot be said to conceive 
qf the whole being in the parts as a content, or of the quality being 
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in the substance. They are felt together as one entity. And if 
commonsense interpretation be follotved, it points rather in the 
opposite direction. People think that the branches are of the tree 
and in the tree, the yarns are m the cloth and so on. The Jaina 
does not believe in a separate relation between parts and whole. 
The whole is according to hint nothing but the parts arranged in a 
particular manner. The arrangement implies a change in the 
original substances, but the change is from separateness to unifica- 
tion. The change, however, is qualitative and functional and does 
not connote numerical dilference, which might necessitate a rela- 
tion.’ If the conception of relation be necessary from the point of 
view of discursive thought it should be termed identity-in- 
difference’. In fact, relations arc nothing outside the terms them- 
selves, and as such, they are all internal and integral to the terms. 
As regards the notion of one containing the other, we have seen 
how it varies with the variation of our angle of vision. The 
Vaisesika tvould make the whole a content of the parts, and others 
would think the parts to be the contents of the whole. Truly 
speaking, the notion of in-ncss does not presuppose a relation at 
all. It is only a way of our thought or of linguistic expression, 
which has no objective inqjlication. ‘Sugar is white’ is a proposi' 
tion, which can be stated in a different form, e.g., ‘whiteness is in 
sugar’. The notion of in-ness here does not indicate the relation 
of container and content. Pre-non-cxistcncc is held to be begin- 
ningless and so beginninglcssncss may be supposed to be in pre- 
non-existence. Even the Vaisesika cloes not suppose that the notion 
of in-ness has here an independent reference to an objective content 
or a relation. It may be urged that the relation is one of substan- 
tive and adjective, or subject and predicate. But the latter is not 
an independent relation; rather it is only symptomatic of an 
objective relation-, which is, however, incapable of being posited 
between the terms under consideration. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible that the notion of in-ness or linguistic usage based on such 
notion is only the conventional- way of expressing the fact of 
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identity of the two terms. As it is the universal truth, identity is 
always to be understood as identity of differents— in other words, 
as identily-in-difference. 

We have sought to prove that relation has no status outside 
the terms. It is the terms themselves which play the part of 
relation. In fact, this conclusion has been endorsed by the later 
exponents of Nyaya, who reduce all relations ultimately to the 
specific nature of the terms designating them as terms qua relations 
{svarupasam bandha). 

As regards the contention that inherence is one and conse- 
quently eternal,' it too cannot stand scrutiny. Being a relation it 
is not intelligible without reference to the terms. And as the terms 
vary, the relation cannot be uniformly identical. That it is so is 
proved by the case of conjunction, which is also a relation. The 
conjunction of the pen and the table and the conjunction of the 
table and the floor are certainly not identical. But parity of reason- 
ing the inherence of sweetness in sugar and that of whiteness in the 
latter cannot be the self-identical relation. The numerical differ- 
ence of inherence will be manifest from the consideration that 
inherence is supposed by the Vaisesika to be subsistent in the terms. 
Subsistence implies that it is a content, and such being 
the case it is unthinkable that the content will not vary 
with the terms containing it.^ The unity of inherence 
is thus seen to be an unjustifiable assumption. And 
eternity being only a consequence of the unity, it should be equally 
regarded as an unfounded assumption. Inherence has been com- 
pared to existence in respect of its unity. But existence is not 
absolutely one, but also must vary with the terms. As existence is 
one and manifold both, such also should be the case with inherence. 
But this is opposed to the Vaife.sika position. It has been further 
maintained that inherence, being a relation, does- not stand in need 
of another relation to make it related to the terms. But if inher- 
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ence be a distinct unity from the terms, it is absolutely a miracle 
that it should not require a relation to belong to the terms. A 
relation is unnecessary only if it is supposed to be identical with 
the terms. But in that case the terms alone will remain and they 
will function as relation,'which is the Jaina position. The Jaina 
does not believe in a relation apart from the terms as something 
connecting them from outside. In point of fact it is the terms 
themselves which come to have relation as an internal determina- 
tion induced by a change of their nature. The relation of part and 
whole, substance and quality, universal and particular etc., which 
are not capable of being separated in thought and actuality, is 
nothing but identity-in-difference. In conclusion, it should be 
stated that the Vaisesika has failed to maintain the independent 
reality of inherence and consecjuently his attempt to explain the 
relation of part and whole etc. by means of such an independent 
real is bound to fail. There seems to be no third alternative to the 
possibilities— either relation should be set down as appearance or 
the Jaina position of ideniity-in-difference be accepted as an 
ontological truth. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Nyava Conception oj- UniVeesals 

We have seen that relations arc real and all relations are 
ultimately reducible to identity in difference. That things are 
related with one another means that they are identic al in respect 
of a common nature and different in respect of specific individua- 
lity, which distinguishes each from the test. It is relation which 
introduces order and coherence into the iv’orld. If things were 
absolutely distinct and discrete with no underlying nexus among 
them, they would all fall apart, and we could not iliink of them 
together as comprised into a system. Of course, the Buddhist 
fluxist does not belitne in objective relations, and according to 
him the order and connection, that arc conceived to prevail in the 
world of our experience, arc subjective impositions or ideal con- 
structions. But this position has been repudiated by the Jaina, 
the Naiyayika and other realists on ilie giound that conceptual 
thought is as ceridical as our perceptual intuition. We have dis- 
cussed the problem threadbare in the ioregoing chapters and we 
do not think any useful purpose will be served by embarking up- 
on the same discourse again. But a problem naturally arises in 
connection with our discussion of relations. Relations, we have 
seen, are possible between terms which share in common an iden- 
tity of being in spite ol their diversity and difference of nature in 
respect of other characteristics. But what is this identity? The 
problem pertinently arises in connection with groups of indivi- 
duals which are put under definite class-concepts. Take, for 
instance, the class of individuals known as men. Now, individual 
men are numerically different from one another, just as they are 
different from cows and horses. But in spite of their numerical 
difference all individuals fall under a class, viz., man, and not only 
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are they synthesized under a common category, but as a whole class 
the individuals are distinguished from other classes, viz., horses 
and cows. What is the ground of this classification and differen- 
tiation of groups? Is it merely due to a conceptual necessity— the 
necessity of human thought, or is the latter necessity derived 
from an objective necessity also? In plain language, the problem 
can be stated as follows. Do all the members belonging to a class 
actually possess in common an ontological identical principle by 
virtue of which they arc arranged into a definite group? This 
identical principle is called universal (sumdnya or jdLi). The pro- 
blem then can he propounded in philosophical terminology in 
the htllowing terms. Aic the nnixersals ontological reals, or sub- 
jectite construct inn, s, or absolute hi liens'-’ 

The liuddhist thinks uniscrsals to be fictions, d'hat the 
meaning ot terms in ptopositi.ons and tltat of the logical probans 
and probandum are common attributes, which are called uni- 
versals, does not admit of doubt. The disjnitc arises with regard 
to the ontological status of the meaning. Whatever it may be, it 
is however impossible to suppose that unitersals as meant by the 
aforetnenlioned term, s arc fit lions /'a/f/rrt.fj. Certainly, experience 
does not endorse the position that fictions are comprehended. If 
the term ‘cow’, for instance, in the proposition ‘Fetch the cow' 
were indicative of a fiction, there would be no activity towards 
it. Now, is it a fact that the meaning of the terms under consi- 
deration is understood as a fiction? Fhe contention of the Bud- 
dhist, that the meaning of the terms is negation of the opposite 
(anydpoha) and that negation is a fiction, is not supported by ex- 
perience. The meanings of positive terms and propositions are, 
always understood as positive facts and neither as fictions nor as 
negations of the opposites. The proposition, for instance, ‘The hill 
is on fire’ is not understood as asserting that negation of fire does not 
exist, but that fire, a positive fact, exists. The Buddhist would re- 
duce all positive terms and {)roj)Ositions to negative fictions— a posi- 
tion which is psychologically falsp <tnd logically unjustifiable. A sec- 
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tion of the Buddhists, however, contends that though negation be 
not felt as negation either as a substantive or as an adjective of the 
meaning, it is an element in the felt meaning none the less. The 
meaning of the term ‘cow’, for instance, is a determinate concept, 
felt as distinct from its opposite ‘not-cow’. But it can be felt as 
distinct, only if distinction is a formative element of its being. 
The assertion of distinction, which is only a type of negation, as 
an element of the meaning of a term, is thus the necessary result 
of logical analysis. The Naiyayika affirms universals to be ele- 
ments of the meaning of terms. But what is the source of his 
knowledge of this universal? The meaning of the term ‘cow’ is 
not expressly felt as a universal, but as a generic image which fits 
in with all the individual objects falling under the class. The pre- 
sence of the universal is derived from an analysis of the generic 
image. Similarly, the Buddhist makes out negation to be the 
meaning of a term from an analysis of the concept felt as distinct. 

But the Naiyayika docs not agree with the Buddhist inter- 
pretation. He insists that the meaning of the term ‘cow’ is a 
positive concept, which fits in with all the particulars, and there 
is no reference, implicit or explicit, to negation, either as a sub- 
stantive or as an adjectival element in it. That the concept ‘cow’ 
is a determinate concept and is distinguished from all that is not 
cow is a fact, which is admitted by all. But the ‘negation of the 
opposite’ is only a logical concomitant of the positive concept and 
is never psychologically felt. The position can be made clear 
from an analysis of the concept ‘cow’. To be sure, no man moves 
forward to tether a cow with the idea that it is not not-cow. Our 
.idea of a cow is always of a positive entity and negation has no part 
to play in it. If, on the contrary, the concept were entirely nega- 
tive in character, there would be no activity possible with regard 
to such a negation. Suppose, for instance, that a man were called 
upon to fetch a pitcher. The idea, that would move him to acti- 
vity, cannot be supposed to be of the form that a not-pitcher does 
not exist, but it must be of the form thaj there is a pitcher. It 
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should, therefore, be admitted that the idea of the pitcher is that 
of a positive real, which, though not absolutely identical with one 
particular, as it is appropriately capable of being affiliated to many 
such particulars, and as such something other than particulars, 
still, it must be something which particular things partake of. 
“It is not fleeting or changable like the things of sense; it is eternal- 
ly itself, immutable and indestructible”.' 

It might be contended, that the concept of a pitcher need not 
be cognisant of a positive universal, the objective existence of 
! which is riddled with insuperable logical difficulties. The concept 
is negative and is cognisant of the negation of ‘not-pitchers’ as a 
collective whole. But the contention is not tenable. The concept 
of ‘not-pitcher’ should include not only such positive things as pen 
and the like, but also the absence of pitcher. Such being the case, 
the negation of the absence of pitcher is nothing but the assertion 
of a positive fact, viz., of a thing possessed of a character which is 
common to all individual pitchers, i.e., of the pitcher universal, for 
negation of a negation is nothing but affirmation.^ The fact cannot 
be denied that negation cannot be conceived without relation to 
a positive fact, either felt as its object or as its substratum. The 
Buddhist theory of pure negation, being the character of concepts, 
attempts an impossible feat, both logically and psychologically. If 
a positive idea is introduced as an element in the concept, this 
would involve suiTender of his position by the Buddhist. We shall 
advert to this modification of the Buddhist theory at a later stage. 

But the Buddhist insists that negation of the opposite must 
be admitted as the meaning of terms. If the negation of the op- 
posite be not felt as the meaning of a term, there would be no 
determinate activity. Now if a man is asked to tether a cow, he 
excludes the horse and the like and moves towards the cow only. 


1. The Problems of Philosophy by Ru.ssell. P. 144. 

2. aghatasyalva nivrttir iti pratitau nayarii dosa iti cet, na. gha^a- 
nivj-ttyapratiksepe niyamasyaiva siddheh. tatpratiksepe tu kas tatO ’nyo 
vidhir nUedhapratiksepasyaiva vidhitvSt. A T V, P. 283. 
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What makes the exclusion of the ‘not-cow’ possible? Certainly it 
is the idea of the negation of the opposite. So the negative 
character of concejjts cannot be denied, as this would make selec- 
tive activity impossible. But the Naiyayika is not prepared to con- 
cede this point also. He maintains tltat the possibility of promis- 
cuous activity has absolutely no raison d’etre. The man who is 
asked to tether a cow does not move towards a horse, simply be- 
cause the term cow stands for and signifies a positive fact, viz., cow, 
and not horse and the like. 1 he avoidance of ‘not-cow’ is not due- 
to the comprehension of the negation of not-cow as the meaning’ 
of the term. It follows from the simj.'le fact that the idea of the 
horse and the like does not arise, as there is no occasion for it. 
The negation of not-cotv is only an ontological concomitant of the 
positive cow-concept and is not felt at all. I'he cow is understood 
as the cow qtid a determinate real and the element of negation is 
entirely unfelt in it. If the comprehension of the negation of the 
opposite be made a condition of the comprehension of the mean- 
ing of a term, i.e , of a determinate concept, the result would be 
an absurdity. Is the negation of the opposite, c.g., nbl-not-cow, 
which the Buddhist coiuends^to be the meaning or a term, a deter- 
minate concept or not? If determinate, is it felt to be so by virtue 
ol the comprehension of its opposite? If it be so, the negation of 
the opiaosite, ciz., of not-not-cow, would be felt as a determinate 
fact only by the felt negation of its opposite, viz., of not-nol-not- 
cow. But the second negation would again reejuire another 
negation of the o[>posiie in order to be made determinate. In 
other words, there would be an infinite regression and this would 
make a dead-lex k inevitable. If, however, the distinction of the 
negation, negatum and of the substratum of negation be not felt, 
no selective activity would be possible.’ If it be maintained, that 
negation of the oppasite is a determinate concept felt by itself, 
without involving reference to any other negation, the contin- 


I. Op. cit., P. *83. 
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gency of infinite regress would be avoided, no doubt. But then 
there would be no logical or psychological justification for making 
the comprehension ol the negation of the opposite a condition of 
the comprehension of a determinate concept. The cow-concept, 
being equally determinate, should be admitted to be felt by itself 
without reference to the negation of its opposite. The positive 
concept should be felt as determinate by reason of its being pos- 
sessed of a distinctive character (sxiarfijjablieda), in which negation 
has no part to play. 

I'he Buddhist may contend that the distinctive character 
(svarupabheda) spoken of is nothing but the negation of the op- 
posite, and the positive character of a thing consists in what is 
distinguished from the o[>posite. Whatever it may be alleged to 
be, it is undeniable that this charatter must be real and not ficti- 
titious, which negation is avowed to be. A fiction lias no character 
of its own, which can distinguish it from other fictions. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that the universal is not a fiction as it has 
a distinctive cliaiacter. Tlie cow-toncept has a content which is 
different from that of a liorse-concejit. Certainly this difference 
of character cannot be a figment of intellect with no reality under- 
lying it. For a fiction has no chai'acter. The Buddhist attempts 
to equate the content of conception with negation, which, again, 
is asserted to be an unreal construction. 1 he Naiyayika does not 
admit the possibility of a fiction being the content of thought. 
Moreover, there is no evidence of negation being an element of 
concepts. That a person moves towards a cow and avoids a horse, 
when called upon to tether a cow, is due to the fact that the cow- 
concept has reference to the real objective cow, and the horse, either 
as an element of negation or as a substantive fact, 'is not felt to 
be meant. And even when by accident the horse is perceived on 
the way, the man avoids it, simply because he is persuaded that 
the horse is not the ‘cow’, which he is directed to tether. 

Jnanasri, a later Buddhist exponent, has given a new orienta- 
tion to the theory of apnhn. He admits that a concept has a sub- 
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stantive positive content, but the element of negation is also felt 
as an adjective to the positive substantive in it. Thus, for instance, 
the cow-concept, though positive in character and reference, has 
a negative element, which serves to distinguish the cows as a class 
from other classes of animals. 'I’he cow-character, or the cow- 
universal as it is called, subserves a double purpose, viz., it not 
only assimilates the different individual animals called cows 
under a class but also distinguishes the latter from all that is not- 
cow. The cow-universal is thus felt to determine the individual cows 
by differentiating them from the opposite classes. “The meaning 
of the word is therefore neither purely positive nor purely negat- 
ive with contrary logical implication, but even pshychologically 
a distinctive cencept with the element of distinction or negation 
as a part of the felt content. The word ‘cow’ is conventionally 
affixed to the distinctive cow-concept felt as divorced from not- 
cows. Though the negative element is not distinctly articulated 
in words it is there as a felt content none the less. Just as the con- 
cept of ‘blue-lotus’ to which the word ‘indlvara’ is affixed by 
convention is a complex of blue and lotus and the blue is felt as 
much as the lotus in one sweep, .so in the case of such expression 
as ‘cow’ which gives rise to a complex concept of ‘cow-as-distinct 
from non-cow’. Here the non-cow is felt as much as the cow— the 
negative and the positive factor being present alike".' Udayana 
seems to assent to the position asserted by Jnanasri, but the posi- 
tive character conceded by the Buddhist makes a material 
difference svhich Udayana will show to be incompatible with the 
Buddhist denial of objective universals. But Udayana has all 
along denied that negation is felt as an element in a concept and 
this endorsement of the Buddhist position seems to be a make- 
believe. Sankara Misra takes Udayana’s words at their face value 
and thinks that negation of the opposite is felt as an element in a 
determinate concept. But the other commentators, particularly 


1. The Buddhist Philosophy of Vniveisal Flux, P. 133. 
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Bhagiratha Thakkura and Raghunatha Siromani are decidedly of 
opinion that negation of the opposite is only a deduction from the 
positive concept and is understood at a subsequent stage. 

And*even if it is allowed that negation of the opposite is a 
factor of the meaning of a word, this negation cannot be under- 
stood without reference to a positive universal. This will be 
obvious from an analysis of the concept ‘noi-nol-cow’. ‘Not-cow’, 
unless it be nonsense, must mean all that is different from cow. But 
one individual cow is different fiom another individual .cow and 
if this difference of individuality be made the connotation, the 
word not cow would denote not only horses, buffaloes and so on, 
but also other individual cows. In order to avoid this contingency 
it must be admitted that itoi-cow denotes all things that are dif- 
ferent from each and every tow. But the number of cows being 
unlimited it is not humanly possible to know that a horse or a 
buffalo differs from an unknown cow. So the negation of cow 
must be admitted to refer to the tow-universal and not to the 
infinite number of cows as individuals. Even an ordinary assert- 
ion of negation is jjossible only because the negated object is 
never felt as an individual, but as a fact possessed of the universal 
that constitutes its essence. W hen we .say ‘there is no cow here’, 
we mean not the absence of this oiMhat individual cow, but of 
cows as such. To be explicit, we mean lliat all cows are absent 
from this place. How is this knowledge of all individual cows, 
past, present, future, near or remote, made possible? Certainly 
a man Avould have to live for cotintlcss ages if he were to acquire 
this knowledge from cllrect..,acquaintancc with all the individuals. 
But such a miracle is neither' possible nor necessary. It is a simple 
intuition and is possible because the knowledge of one cow gives 
insight into the fundamental essence that makes a cow what it is. 
We know that whate\'er is to be a cow can be such provided it 
possesses that fundamental essence. And this essence is called the 
universal of the cow, because it is present in an unvariant manner 
in ^11 cows in spite of the difference of shape, colour, dimension 
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and such other qualities. These varying qualities do not a£Eect 
the identity of the universal in the least. So when the Buddhist 
seeks to identify this universal with negation of the opposite he 
essays an impossible task, as the ‘opposite’ can be understood only 
in terms of a universal, which is sought to be denied by the theory. 
Jhanairi and Ratnakirti realized this truth and so conceded the 
positive nature of universals,* while reserving the right to repu- 
diate its ontologically objective status. 

Dhaimottara holds that the universal is a fiction of thought 
though it be a positive idea; but this is a contradiction in terms. 
A fiction is a non-entity and to say that it is positive is to erect a 
fiction into a positive entity. The question is whether the uni- 
versal is felt or not. If it is lelt it cannot be nothing. It has been 
contended in defence that it is not the universal as a felt idea that 
is denied, but its ontological reality which is riddled with insuper- 
able logical difficulties. It is urged that the so-called universal, 
e.g., cow-universal or horse-universal, cannot be a positive real as 
it is understocxl by negation of its contradictory opposite. But 
the negation of the opposite cannot be regarded as proof of its 
unreality, as even the particular, which is regarded as real by the 
Buddhist, is also possessed of a negative cliaracter in that its reality 
is concomitant with the negation of its opjwsite. If it be held that 
the universal is devoid of a character and so cannot be regarded 
as a real, then again it becomes a nonentity and the 
old difficulty of non-entity being a content of thought 
crops up with all its consequences. AJor can the felt 
positivity of the universal as a content of conception be regarded 
as a case of superimposition. Because superimposition consists in 
tht false perception of a characteristic, which belongs to a real. 
Take, for instance, the case of the erroneous perception of the 
shell as silver. Here the character of silver is Lalsely transferred 
to the shell. But the silver character is a real attribute which 


1. op. cit.. Chap. VII, and ATV, Pp. 289 ff. 
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belongs to real silver. It the intuition of the positive character ip 
the universal were a case of superimposition upon a fiction, thk 
positive character must needs be shown to be a real characteristic 
of a real entity. The only real entity admitted by the Buddhist 
is only a self-characterised particular, which is discrete and dis- 
tinct from all other particulars. But this particular is believed 
by him to be left untouched by conceptual thought, which alone 
can envisage a universal, which is ex hypothesi a non-entity. So 
the denial of positive character to a universal reduces it to a fiction. 
To say that it is a fiction and at the same time felt as a positive 
fact is to speak unintelligible nonsense. 

It has been contended that the felt positivity of the universal 
is not a case of superiinposition. The universal is felt as positive, 
because it is not felt as distinct from positive real. But this is a 
desperate argument. A thing cannot be felt in the character of 
another thing simply because its distinction from the latter is not 
perceived. A pen as a fact is distinct from the whole world of reals 
wliich are comprised under the category of not-pen. It is not neces- 
sary that the pen should be felt as distinct from all these things. 
But this failure of realization of its distinction from the horse and 
the like docs not make it appear as a horse or the like. So the 
non-apprehension of distinction of a fiction from a positive real 
cannot account for the felt positivity of a concept. Moreover, a 
real is always a self-characterised jjarticular and is felt as such. A 
fiction is always a nonentity which can never be felt 
as a positive entity. A fiction could be felt as positive 
if the positive character could be detached from the particular 
and tagged on to it. But a real particular is an indivisible whole 
and has no character which can be set loose from it and attached 
to another. Nor can it be a case of erroneous perception which 
is possible only on the perception of a common character between 
two things. So the felt positivity cannot be explained away either 
as a case of suj>erim}x>sition or as due to non-apprehension of its 
distinction froin a positive real. 
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It is undeniable that conceptual thought is cognisant of a 
common character which is felt to be identical in the different 
individuals of a class. The Buddhist also admits this to be the 
case. But the conflict of views arises when the Buddhist seeks to 
repudiate its objective reality and the Naiyayika realist insists up- 
on it. The Naiyayika maintains that the felt universal cannot be 
a non-entity since a non-entity cannot be connected with different 
individuals. It is a fact that all cows are felt to be possessed of an 
identical principle which draws the individual cows close together 
and distinguishes them each and all from not-cows. The prin- 
ciple is continuous and undifferentiated in its incidence in spite 
of the variations of the individuals. This unvariant principle is 
regarded either as a fiction or as a subjective idea. But we have 
seen that a fiction cannot have the capacity for real assimilation 
and differentiation, to account for which a universal is postulated. 
The Buddhist, however, regards the continuity of the universal 
as only a subjective way of thought. But a subjective idea is a 
momentary existent according to the Buddhist and so cannot func- 
tion as a unitive principle. Nor can the continuity be a case of 
transferred characteristic according to the Buddhist, since he does 
not believe in the real continuity of any thing. 

A later Buddhist has sought to account for' the felt identity 
and continuity of the universal-idea in a different way. He admits 
that the universal is nothing but an idea and the idea, so far as 
it is real, cannot have a continued existence. The so-called uni- 
versal, so far as it is felt to be present in the different individuals, 
is not an identical principle. The concept of one cow is 
numerically different from the concept of another cow and so 
also their contents equally vary with each concept. But these 
conceptual contents are felt to be one identical principle owing to 
the non-cognition of their differences. Here the Naiyayika 
would ask whether the differences of the conceptual contents are 
real. If they are real, the contents cannot be unreal being 
possessed of real differences, Npr could the (Jifferences be unreal 
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because unreal difference of the contents would make them a real 
identity. It is a fact that the difference of A from A is not felt 
because it is really non-existent in it. The non-existence of differ- 
ence of A from A proves that A is an identical entity. So if the 
difference of contents were really non-existent, that would prove 
the real id*entity of the contents. In other words, the existence 
of an identical universal as a reality would be left 
unrepudiated. The Budhist is thus placed between the 
horns of a dilemma. The differences of concepts are either real 
or unreal. If real, the concepts would be real universals and if 
unreal they would be one identical principle. It may be contended 
that differences arc superimposed upon the concepts. But the 
hypothesis of superimposition would make the intuition of 
differences inevitable and thus leave no room for the super- 
imposition of identity. So the old dilemma would again 
crop up, VIZ., either the different es of the concepts are real or 
unreal and both these alternatives arc fatal to the Buddhist 
position. To say that the concepts arc neither real nor unreal, 
nor both nor neither, as none of these tliarat leristics is appropriate 
to a fiction which a concept is, is tantamount to a confession of 
defeat and failure to explain a difficulty. And if the possibility of 
non-perception of such a fictitious difference be allowed and 
made the condition of confusion of identity, there would be no 
entity in the universe, wliich would not be felt as identical with 
every other thing. But the Buddhist would rejoin that such a 
contingency docs not arise where the real differences of things are 
actually cognised. Thus, for instance, a book is not felt as iden- 
tical with a pen because the difference of the pen from the book 
is real and is also felt as such. 

Udayana observes that the Buddhist here asserts a truth, but 
he does not go deep enough into the implication of this discovery. 
It is a natural deduction that when the cognition of real differ- 
ences operates as an obstacle to the possibility of mistaking of 

% 
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identity, the mistaking of identity should be set down to the 
absence of the cognition of real difference. To take a concrete 
example, a shell is mistaken for silver because the real difference 
of identity of the shell and silver is uncognised. Likewise in the 
case of concepts, they could be mistaken to be identical only if 
they were possessed of real differences and these differences were 
not cognised. But the reality of differences of the concepts would 
knock out the plea of the Buddhist that the concepts are unreal 
fictions. The contention of Udayana can be summed up as 
follows. The felt unity of the unitersal cannot be explained away 
as an error as due to the non-perception of the differences of the 
conceptual contents, no matter whether the said differences are 
real or unreal. Secondly, even the erroneous perception of 
identity is possible only if the differences are objectively real. 
I’here is no possibility for the perception of identity, if the 
differences are perceived. This holds good even in the case of 
erroneous perception of difference. For instance, a real silver may 
be mistaken to be something different from silver and this erro- 
neous perception of difference would prevent the perception of 
the real identity of silver. Here the difference of silver is falsely 
felt, but it is a real attribute of lead. So even error of identity 
or of difference is possible only if the difference or identity is real 
somewhere, d hat the hair of a tortoise is felt to be different from 
the horn of a horse is due to the fatt that hair and horn are real 
entities which are really different from each other, and the percep- 
tion of their real difference cannot be done away with even when 
they are imposed upon a tortoise and a horse to which they do not 
belong. The law formulated by Udayana that the perception of 
real difference is an obstacle to the perception of identity, true 
or false, and that the perception of identity is due to the non- 
perception of such difference is not found to be inoperative even 
in such exceptional cases. I’he upshot is that the conception of 
identity of the universal cannot be conjured away by any amount 
of logic as an unfi>unded fiction or as a subjective creation, 
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because the felt unity and continuity cannot be accounted for on 
the supposition of its unreality. ^ 

The nature of conceptual knowledge, so far as it is revealed in 
experience, has been examined and the Naiyayika has shown that 
the Buddhist has not succeeded in explaining away the positive 
character of it. The element of negation, so far as psychological 
evidence is concerned, is problematic. Let us now consider the 
logical grounds on which the Buddhist bases his conclusion that 
conceptual thought is per se negative in character and reference. 
It is alleged that a copcept is referable both by a negative and by 
a positive determination. This will be evident from an analysis 
of the propositions, “The cow is here” and ‘the cow is not here.’ 
The cow that is referred to by ‘is’ and ‘is not’ cannot be a positive 
real, which has invariably ‘being’ as an inalienable part of its 
nature. A real cannot own the character of being and non-being. 
But both these characters are predicated of the cow. So the cow, 
which is the subject ol the propositions, cannot be supposed to 
stand for an objective reality. It must, therefore, be a concept 
consisting in the negation of the opposite. It is only negative 
concepts that are amenable to a positive and a negative determina- 
tion. The concept ‘amorphous’ is an instance in point. It can be 
predicated of much a real as space, thought and the like, which are 
accounted as positive reals, and also of *uch fictions, as a scjuare 
circle. Neither thought nor square circle has any dimension. 
Our concepts arc invariably such, of which negative and positive 
predication is permissible without offence to logic. It should be 
concluded, the Buddhist argues, tliat concepts are of the nature of 
negation of their opposites on a par with the negation of dimen- 
sion. The positive-cura-negative can belong only to a subjective 
idea and not to an objective real. Secondly, it is only negation of 
the opposite that can make a synthesis of absolutely divergent 
facts. I’he example of the concept ‘amorphous’ which applies to 
real and unreal facts alike, as set forth above, should be a pointer 
to the truth of the proposition. Concepts as synthesising ideas 
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should, thus, be equated with negation and a subjective creation 
at that. 

Udayana observes that the Buddhist here attempts to deter- 
mine the nature and meaning ot a physical existent by means of 
pure logic, a procedure entirely ultra vires. The Buddhist has 
failed to carry conviction when he maintains that our concepts 
are negative fictions. The (question is, is the concept felt or not ? 
If it is felt, it cannot be a fiction. Even such constructions as a 
rabbit’s horn or a square circle cannot be fictions, if they have a 
meaning. The unreality of these constructions does not belong 
to the elements, rabbit or horn, square or circle, but to their 
combination, which also in its turn has its foundation in objective 
reality. If any conceptual cons'truction is inconceivable, it should 
be dismissed as unmeaning nonsense as abracadabra. But if it has 
a meaning, it must have elements and a relation which are found 
to be objectively real in another context. Whatever may be the 
ontological value of concepts, there is no reason for supposing that 
they are to be treated like such unreal constructions as a rabbit’s 
horn or a barren woman’s son. For instance, such concepts as 
the cow, the horse, man and so on, arc simple ideas felt as such. 
The question, whether our thought is derived from reality or 
independent of it, should not deter us from persuing our enquiry 
into the nature ot concepts. Suffice it to observe here that if even 
uncontradicted experience is subjected to distrust, there would 
be no reason for believing in the existence of anything beyond 
experience. Not only this, even the existence of experience per 
se, which cannot be ascertained by any amount of pure logic, will 
be liable to doubt. Doubt, unqualified and universal, stultifies 
not only the whole fabric of human knowledge, but also its very 
existence. So the Buddhist cannot push his scepticism too far. 
He must rely on an ultimate criterion and this must be uncontra- 
dicted experience. The question at issue is whether our concepts 
are fictions or real facts. If they were unfelt fictions the problem 
would be at an end. We have observed before that the theory of 
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felt fiction is destroyed by a contradiction in terms. It has been 
admitted even by Dharinottara and Jiianasri that concepts as 
psychical existents are real entities. An obsert'ation of the 
relative jurisdiction of logic and experience will not be irrelevant 
here. Pure logic is frequently seen to be worsted tvhen it comes 
in conflict with uncontradicted experience. Thus, the inference 
of coldness in fire on the ground of its materiality is dismissed, 
in spite of its apparent cogency, as it is found to be contradicted 
by direct experience which finds fire to be hot. The attempt, 
therefore, to construe a concept, e.g., a cow-concept as negation of 
buffalo, horse and the like, that is to say, of the opposite of cow, 
on the ground that these negations serve to include a number of 
divergent individuals, is stultified by the direct experience of its 
entitative character. I he argument of the Buddhist is based on 
a partial finding that a negation serves as a synthesising principle. 
But he fails to consider whether a positive principle can also f unc- 
tion as a synthetic principle with ccjual elficiency. 

The question of contradiction by experience ajtart, let us 
examine the Buddhist’s plea of the connnon possibility of positive 
and negative predication. What is sought to be proved by the fact 
that tlie cow is capable of being said to exist and not to exist? 
Does he mean to say that the cow should be regarded as both 
existent and non-existent in the same reference? Certainly this 
wcjuld be a contradiction in terms. Nor tan it be meant that the 
cow-universal, which is tlie meaning of the cow-concept, is an attri- 
bute of both existents and non-existents. Nobody thinks that the 
cow-universal belongs to non-existents as an attribute. Let, again 
it be interpreted as evidence of the cow being the subject of both 
these detei minations. But if this be the point the Buddhist would 
seek to establish, the argument would be a case of pure non 
sequitur. It is a fact that the cow-universal has the positive charac- 
ter of being a universal and also the negative character of not being 
a quality, or not having a quality which can belong only to a sub- 
stance. But the possession of such positive and negative character 
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does not involve any contradiction. Even the self-characterized 
particular, which is the only reality according to the Buddhist, is 
also found to be possessed ol a positive and a negative character. 
The individual cow is existent qua a cow and non-existent qua a 
horse. But this dual predication <loes not spell a contradiction 
even according to the Buddhist. It passes one’s understanding 
why should this dual characterization jnovc the unreality of the 
cow-universal. 

Let it be held that the meaning of the dual characterization 
is not anything of the kind tonsidered above. But let it be sup- 
posed to mean that tlie universal has a definite community of 
nature with existent and non-existent. But this also is not a 
tenable hypothesis, as a universal is a determination of existenls 
and not of non-entities. So it cannot be such a common attribute. 
It may be contended that negation of the opposite is found to be a 
common characteristic of both existents and non-cxistents, and this 
constitutes the neutral communit} ol the universal. I’hus, for 
instance, the negation of noi-cow may stand lor the tow as well 
as a fiction, and the universal being such a negation must have 
this common character. But this would be a case of petitio 
principii, as it takes lor granted that a unit crsal is a negative 
concept which is the matter ol dispute. 

Let us, tlien, suppose that the meaning of the dual predica- 
tion is that the sidiject is thought of as existent and non-existent 
both. But is existence predicated in the same reference with 
non-existence? I’his is certainly impossible owing to the contra- 
diction involved. Neither the Buddhist nor the Naiyayika can 
maintain that this is meant by dual predication. If it is meant 
that they have a different reference, the objective univ'ersal will 
also not be unamenable to such predication. The predication of 
non-existence of the cow would only mean that the cow-universal 
has lost its substratum ovvdng to the destruction of the individual. 
The affirmation of existence would mean that the cow-universal 
has a living substratum. 
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It has however been contended by the Buddhist that if the 
universal be a positive entity as the Naiyayika maintains, the oflirm- 
ation of it would be an unmeaning tautology and the negation 
of existence of such a positive fact would be a case of self-contra- 
diction. But the Naiyayika Avould rejoin that the Buddhist con- 
ception of negative universals also involves the same consequences- 
If the universal be a negative fiction as the Buddhist maintains, 
affirmation of existence would be a case of contradiction in terms 
and negation of existence tvould be a superfluous tautology. The 
Buddhist may rejoin that his conception of universal is one of a 
neutral idea, which is susceptible ol aHirmation and negation both 
and thus the alleged consccjiienccs dc) not affect his position. But. 
this argument smacks of eciuivocation and evasion of a real diffi- 
culty. Even granting that it is an idea, it cannot be said to be 
both existent and non-existent, or neither existent nor non-exist- 
ent, because of the contradiction involved in such suppositions. 
So the Buddhist does not gain an advantage by denying the object- 
ive reality of the universal or affirming its subjective character. 
We have shown that the universal cannot be conjured away as a 
fiction. I he solution of the problem must be found elsewhere 
and this will engage our attemion in the rest of our enquiry. 

rite predication ol existence and non-existence should be 
held to refer to a hitherto unknown determination or the speci- 
fication of a know'n determination. The predicate in the projx)- 
sition “The cow exists” signifies ihe existence of the cow as an 
individual in a particular place and time. Likewise, the predi- 
cation of non-existence would refer to the non-existence of the 
individual per se or in a particular context. This explanation of 
the problem has been propounded by the Buddhist, and the Naiya- 
yika, who believes in objective universals, can alsq^ accept this 
solution with ecjual propriety. The Buddhist, on tire ci^trary, 
would have no logical justification in offering this explamftion in- 
asmuch as the universal being a fiction in his view can have no 
determination, positive or negative. The rne^ning of the propo- 
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sition— ‘The cow exists’ can thus be analysed as follows: The 
word ‘cow’ means an individual possessed of the cow-universal. 
But individuals being scattered over diverse places and times 
would not be of any service, unless they are determined by refer- 
ence to specific attributes, time, place and so on. The predicate 
‘exists’ connotes the connection of the cow with a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Thus the meaning of the whole proposition is 
that an individual possessed of the cow-universal is connected with 
the present time and a particular area of space, which may be 
specified again, according to the needs of a person, as the cow- 
shed or tlie like. The cow-universal as a meaning of the word or 
concept ‘cow’ is a positive entity, no doubt. But the predication 
of the existence does not involve tautology inasmuch as existence 
is nol a part of the connotation of a ‘positive’. A ‘positive’ is by 
itself bereft of time-determination, though the latter is not re- 
pugnant to the former. Thus the positive is not only present, 
but may be past and future also. The predicate ‘existence’ con- 
notes presentness which is not a necessary concomitant of a real. 
The predication of non-existence is also not repugnant to a real 
universal as it means only the destruction of a particular indivi- 
dual as its substratum. So the compatibility of the universal with 
existence and non-existence does not prove its unreality. The 
universal is an eternal real and so is not affected by the existence 
or non-existence of a particular substratum. The non-existence 
of substratum involves the non-existence of its content only when 
the latter is a factitious product.' So the dual predication in ques- 
tion means something else than the reality or unreality of the 
universal. 

Jfianasri has sought to prove that concepts or words have no 
objective meaning by an ingenious argument. A cognition, 
whos^ content is unaffected by the presence and absence of an 

i. atha bhavabhava-sadharapyam aSrayasya sattva iva vinise ’py 
avinA&itvam, tad anyathasiddham, nityatvat, karyasy aiva 'srayana^an^- 
syatvit, ATVD, P. 316. 
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entity, cannot have that entity for its' object. Thus, for instance, 
the conception of cow, being unaffected by the presence or absence 
of a horse, has not the horse for its object. The conception of 
cow, again, is indifferent to the presence or absence of a real cow. 
It should thus be admitted that this conception cannot have ‘cow’ 
for its object, just as it cannot have the horse for its object. But 
this interpretation of the dual predication seems to be nothing 
but an unconvincing sophistry. 'I’he reference to the horse has no 
bearing upon the conception of cow. It is not yet established that 
the conception of cow does not relate to an objective fact. The 
Naiyayika does not admit that the word ‘cow’ does not stand for 
the objective ‘cow’, just as it does not admittedly stand for the 
objective horse. The issue can be clarified by the determination 
of the significance of the dual predication in question. Does this 
predication of existence and non-existence mean that the concept 
is not caused by an objective existent? If so, it does not help the 
Buddhist contention that the concept has not the cow for its object. 
It is not necessary that the object of a cognition should be what 
brings it into being. In that case, no other cognition, save and 
except perception, would have an object of its own— a position, 
which is absurd on the face of it. Thus inference would not have 
a genuine objective reference. Nor can it be supposed that dual 
predication means that the concept ‘cow’ necessarily repuires for 
its fulfilment ‘existence’ or ‘non-existence’ as its predicates. No 
doubt this is a fact, but it proves nothing in the way of reality or 
unreality. If this be the meaning, the citation of the horse for ex- 
ample, becomes irrelevant, for no body thinks that the concept 
‘cow’ requires the existence or non-existence of the horse for its 
self-fulfilment. The Buddhist may contend that the dual predica- 
tion does not mean anything of the kind that has been proposed 
above. The meaning of it is that the concept ‘cow’ as the subject 
of the proposition does not signify the existence or non-existence 
of the cow. Yes, but what does the Buddhist seek to infer from it? 
If h? menns th^t the concept or the word ‘cow’ does not signify 
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‘cow’ as a reality, then certainly the Buddhist is guilty of making 
an unfounded assumption. It has not yet been proved to the satis- 
faction of the realist that the concept ‘cow’ signifies a fiction or 
does not signify a reality. If it is supposed that the dual predica- 
tion is proof of the fact that the concept ‘cow’ does not signify 
anything beyond the bare reality, the Naiyayika would accept this 
interpretation. But if the Buddhist would seek to prove, from 
the incapacity of the concept to signify an additional attribute over 
and above the bare fact, that it would not signify any positive fact, 
then that W’ould be an unwarranted inference. There is no neces- 
sity that a word shoidd not signify anything if it cannot signify 
an attribute which may belong to it. I he word jar does not signify 
that it is blue or red, but that cannot be made the ground of infer- 
ring that it signifies nothing— not even the jar' as a fact. 

The Naiyayika realist is never tired of emphasising the fact 
that a word signifies a meaning and the meaning is a real fact. 
There is absolutely no warrant from the psychological evidence of 
conceptual knowledge that our conceptual thoughts are unreal. 
The felt reality of their reference cannot be repudiated on psycho- 
logical grounds. The Buddhist also has been constrained to 
admit this truth. But he seeks to repudiate the objective validity 
of the reference of concepts on logical grounds. He has made 
capital out of the supposed incompatibilily of the jiredication of 
existene’e and non-existence wilh relereme to an objecth e reality. 
The Buddhist contends that the reality of a thing is inseparable 
from its existence and so the jnedication of existence would be a 
case of hopeless tautology and the denial of existence would in- 
volve self-contradiction. But the Naiyayika finds in this conten- 
tion a confusion of thought. 11 existence meant the being of the 
subject which is in.separable from its reality, the Buddhist conten- 
tion would be unassailable. But the predication of existence in 
the proposition,— The cow exists’, docs not refer to being ol the 
cow, but to its connection with a temporal determination vi/., 
preiehtness (vortamdnatva). Th^ being pf a real is indifferent, 
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though not repugjiant, to temporal determinations. And so the 
latter are not understood as part of the connotation of the subject. 
The predication of such determinations is, therefore, neither un- 
necessary nor logically absurd. The Buddhist, however, has sought 
to prove his contention by pursuing a different line of attack. He 
insists that the contemplated differentiation of attributes as essen- 
tial and unessential, as made by the Naiyayika, is not justifiable. 
If the predicate does not stand for an attribute which belongs to 
the subject as a part of its nature, the former would not belong to 
the latter. Moreover, the relation of substance and attribute 
cannot be one of absolute difference. The attribute must be 
identical with>hc being of the substance. So a word or a concept, 
which does not signify an attribute of a thing, cannot signify the 
identity of the same. To take an example, the word or concept 
‘cow’ does not signify an attribute of the horse and consecjuently 
the substance horse. If the concept ‘cow’ did not signify an attri- 
bute of the cow, it could not signify the cow as a real either. 

The Naiyayika observes that the argument is based on the 
supposition of identity between substance and attribute, which is 
an unwarranted assumption. The difference of attributes from 
substance is a fell fact and there is no logical necessity for repudiat- 
ing it. So the knowledge of the substance does not carry the neces- 
sity of the knowledge of the attribute. The subject predicate 
relation in a proposition is based upon this truth. The nature of 
a thing is determined by the evidence of undisputed experience 
and no amount of a priori logic can override its deliverance. The 
Buddhist contention, that the knowledge of the subject necessarily 
involves the knowledge of the predicate, could be accepted, if it 
were true that the subject or the cognition of the subject or the 
conditions of the cognition of the subject involve necessarily the 
cognition of all possible attributes that could be predicated of 
it. But the fact is quite otherwise. The conditions of the cogni- 
tion of the subject differ from the conditions of the cognition of 
the predicate and they arc neither coincident nor simultaneous. 
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The cognition of the attribute is rather conditional upon that of 
the subject and the Buddhist puts the cart before the horse by 
making the former the condition of the latter.^ 

The Buddhist puts forward another contention that if a 
word or a necessary logical concomitant were incompetent to con- 
vey these attributes, the organ of perception should equally fail 
to do so. But the contention is inspired by superficial analogy.* 
If the conditions of the perception of attributes were not coin- 
cident with those of the perception of the substance the former 
consequence would be a matter of undeniable logical necessity. It 
is an unjustifiable perversion of truth to contend that all the 
accredited cognitive instruments {pramana) shoult^have the same 
efficiency. Thus inference is competent to prove only the fact 
with which the necessary concomitance of the probans has been 
cognised. The cognition of smoke is competent to deliver the 
cognition of fire and those attributes of fire, the conditions of whose 
knowledge are necessarily coincident with those of fire. That is 
to say, only the fire-universal is cognized with the fire, since the 
latter cannot be known without the former. In other words the 
conditions of the cognition of fire are coincident with those of 
fire-universal, and not with the conditions of cognition of such 
attributes as the colour, dimension, specific temperature of fire 
though they are necessarily connected with fire. Language is com- 
petent to convey only those attributes of a substance with which 
its conventional relation (samaya) has been known. But sense- 
organ has got an advantage over the two aforesaid cognitive instru- 
ments. It cognizes not only fire, for instance, together with fire- 
universal, but with other sensible attributes also which fall within 
the ken of the aforesaid organ. The Buddhist contention, that 

1 . yat tu sakter abhedad ity adi, tat tada sobheta, yadi dharmi- 
inatradhinas tadbodhamatradhJna.s lavaniDatrabodhasamagryadhino va 
y&vadupadhibhcdabodhah syat, na caivam. ibid., P. 326. 

8. etena bhedad dharniinah pratitav api .sabdalingadvara dharrna- 
narii ced apratitih, indriyadvara ’pi ma 'bhtld ity ^dikaih tu karnasparie 
katicalanam apSstarn. Ibid. P. 527. 
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the cognition of a substance is conditioned by the cognition of all 
attributes that are connected with it, is based on an unwarranted 
generalization. It is true that the cognition of fire as a substance 
is necessarily concomitant tvith the cognition of such attributes 
as the ‘being’ (sattva) of fire and of fire-universal [vahnilva). But 
to contend on the basis of this truth that the cognition of fire 
should carry with it the cognition of all possible attributes that 
are connected with it as a matter of fact would only be an un- 
warranted generalization. Fhe cognition of substance and of 
attribute is governed by a law which is imperfectly understood by 
the Buddhist. I’he law shr)idd be correctly ])ropounded as fol- 
lows. i'he cognition o[ a substance is necessarily conditioned by 
the cognition of an attribute or attributes, which is a necessary 
antecedent to that of the former. The truth of the law is verified 
by the fact that a substance is never known without some attribute 
or other. Secondly, it is invariably known together with those 
attributes without .the knowledge of which the knowledge of a 
substance is impossible. 

The Buddhist has raised another difficulty. It is urged that 
if inference and language were cognisant of tlie same objective 
reality as sense perception is, then the difference of contents of 
the cognitions in cjuestion would be unaccountable. The crite- 
rion of the identity of objects is the identity of contents of the 
cognitions in cjuestion. Thus, for instance, the thing perceived 
with the left eye is known to be identical with what is perceived 
with the right eye because the contents of the perceptual cogni- 
tions are not different. Hence only the sameness of content is 
proof of the sameness of the object. But this condition is found 

1. t icitrasaktitvac ca pramananain lingasya [irasidclhapratibandha- 
piatiiandhanaiaktitvat. babda^ya samacasimavikranuuvat, indriyasya tv 
arthasakter apy apek^aiiai na lu sambaddho 'rtha ity eva pramanaih pra- 
niapyate, atiprasaiigaf yasba tu ’]>adbc*r upalaniliha eva yc*ria prainanena 
dharmy upalabhyate tas^a ’niipalambhe sa tena no ’palabhyaia id pararii 
yujyatc, sarvopadhyanupalanibhc va, taiha ca siddhasadhanam jti saiii- 
ksepah. Ibid. P. 327. 

33 
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to be lacking in the case of verbal and inferential cognitions as 
compared with the perceptual cognition. In perceptual cogni- 
tion, a real is cognised cvitJi all its distinctive individuality, as 
determined by the specific spatio-temporal setting togetlier with 
its specific qualitative characteristics. Rut in inferential and 
verbal cognitions the supposedly identical object is felt as indist- 
inct and with a character in which the ittdividuality, constituted 
by diverse attributes, has faded out. It is a blurred picture, which 
cannot be specifically identified with this or that individual, that 
is cognised with its distinctive identity in perception. We knmv 
from the testimony of perception that one individual cow is dif- 
ferent from another individual tow and also from a buffalo or a 
horse. Hut in non-pcrte|Mual cognition of the cow the content is 
felt as something different from a buffalo or a horse, no doubt, but 
the mutual different e of indhidual cows has faded out of it. Cer- 
tainly this difference of the contents of the different kinds of cog- 
nition cannot be accounted for, if they are supjiosed to be cognisant 
of the self-same reality. Nor can the difference be accounted for 
by the difference of the modes of cognition, if the object were a 
self-identical fact. reality cannot be supposed to be possessed 
of mutually inc oinpatifde characters. II the difference of contents 
were no index to the difference of objects, the cognition of a jar 
could not be distinguished from the cognition of linen in spite of 
the difference of contents. It must, therefore, be admitted that 
the dtffeience of conicnts must be set down to the difference of 
objects. It follows irresistibly from this premise that non-percep- 
tual cognition, which has a different content from that of percep- 
tual cognition, cannot ha\'e reference to the self-same object.' 

The Naiyayika has refused to be convinced by the Buddhist’s 
argument. That difference of contents is incompatible with the 
sameness of objects is not univer.sally true. That there is a quali- 
tative difference betiveen a perceptual and a non-perceptual 


1. ibid., P. 350. 
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cognition is not denied e\ en by the X'aiyayika. But he thinks that 
this qualitative dittercncc is due to factors other than the identity 
ol the object. 1 here is nothing repugnant in the proposition that 
perceptual and non-percept iial cognitions alike should be cogni- 
sant ol a self-identical real The contingent character of the pro- 
position, which is believed to be unuersal by the Buddhist, can 
be demonstrated even by the e\idencc of pcrce|)tual cognition, 
lake the case ol a variegated carpet possessed ol blue, red, violet 
and other colour-patches A man may pereeice a blue patch alone 
and not the other patches ol colour, if his angle of x'ision be such 
as call command the view ol that particular patch, or if the carpet 
be liihlcd. Suppose (hal the same man sees the carpel from a dil- 
fercnl iiosiiion or when it is unrolled That man would certainly 
))euei\e the carpet as variegated and not blue as he did in the 
Inst msiancc. J he contents ol the second cognition arc different 
fioui lh(;se of the (iist, no doubt But this clirtcrence does not 
annul the identity ol the blue jiatch as bltu'. though in the lirst 
case it is fell mereh as blue and in the second case as \aricgalecl. 
rife Buddhist may contend that there is no incomiiatibility 
bet u ecu the ])ertcption oi the blue as blue and the per- 
cejjiion ol the same as a lactor ol the variegated. 
I'hc bltie does not cease to be blue e\en when it is fell as a part 
of the variegated i'he blue is the same whether perceived 
as blue or as a lactor of the variegated. The identity of the object 
ol the two peueptions is conhned to this much 'I'he blue is, 
however, opposed to the \aiiegated as the two do not mean the 
same attribute. I'he Buddhist would conclude that the case of 
the perception ol the sariegaied does not invalidate the universal 
It nth ol the prctposition that the variation of contents is incom- 
patible vs'ith the idcntitv ol the object. 

The Naiyayila .ic knowledges the justice and partial truth of 
the argument adduced in delcnce by the Buddhist. But he in- 
A ites the attention of the Buddhist to the fact that the same prin- 
tiple, by uhich he resolves the conflict, is applicable in the case 
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ot non-perceplual cognition also with equal propriety. The 
difference of contents between perceptual and non-perceptual 
cognitions is not, to be precise, qualitative, but quantitative. The 
contents of a perceptual cognition are only in excess of those of 
non-perceptual cognition. The excess is due to the different 
qualities that are cognised in perception alone. But in so far as 
the identity of the object, irrespective of the excess or diminution 
of qualities, is taken into account, there is absolutely no difference 
between perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions. Thus, for in- 
stance, the perception of a cow and the inference of a cow have a 
common content, which is due to the common substance, viz., an 
individual possessed of the cow-universal. The difference of con- 
tents of the cognitions is due to the varying number of qualities 
cognised. The Naiyayika does not maintain that non-perceptual 
cognition is competent to envisage the spatio-temporal determina- 
tions or other sensible attributes that fall within the competency 
of perception alone. So the Buddhist does not prove anything 
which is not admitted by the Naiyayika. He, again, fails to estab- 
lish his conclusion that perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions 
are not cognisant ol the same substantive object since the logical 
ground, viz., the difference of contents, on which he relies, has 
been shown to be inconclusive. The Naiyayika maintains that 
difference of contents of the modes of cognition has no reference 
to the substantive identity cjf the object, but only to the excess or 
diminution of qualities that are noticed. 

Why should there be a difference in the quality of cognitions, 
were they ecjually cognisant of the same substantive real ? A thing 
is perceived as distinct and clear, but tire inference or verbal cog- 
nition gives only a pale picture. Certainly, he makes an extra- 
vagent demand on our credulity when the Naiyayika asks us to 
believe that it is the same substance that is distinct and indistinct, 
pale and bright. Why should there be a difference of quality in 
the contents if they are due to the same real ? Is it also to be 
explained away by the quantitative theory by the Naiyayika ? 
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But the Naiyayika denies that the situation creates a problem at 
all. So far as the substantive real is concerned it is neither dis- 
tict nor indistinct. Conseciuently, there is no c^ualitative difference 
in the content of consciousne.ss relating to the substance. ‘ The 
distinctness and indistinctness are due to the varying cognition ot 
cjualities. A substance is cognised with a gieater number of qua- 
lities in peiception and so is felt to be more vivid and distinct. 
In non-pcrceptual cognition the number of (jualities is much less, 
as sensible qualities are not cognised in it." So the distinctness 
or indistinctness of contents is due to the numerical ratio of the 
qualities, that are perceived or unperceived along with the subs- 
tance. The variation of the contents has, therefore, reference to 
the adjectival qualities and has nothing to do with the substan- 
tive core of reality, d'hc so-called (lualilative variation of the 
contents of consciousness with referent e to the same thing observ- 
ed from proxirnit)’ and distance should be regarded as a poititer. 
It can be explained only if the theory of numerical variation ot 
(jualities as the cause of the difference be adopted. Fhe situation 
cannot be made the ground for repudiating the objective reference 
of non-perce|)Lual cognitions Nor tan it be construed as evidence 
of perceptual cognition being the only tyjie which is tognisant of 
reality.’ 

But the Buddhist has contended that the variation of contents 
due to distance is also an instance ot unfounded cognition. The 
position, which he maintains, is this. 1 here could be no varia- 
tion in the quality of cognitions if they were conversant with the 
same reality. So perception from distance is not believed to be 
conversant with the real which admits of no such qualitative dif- 


1. kevaladhannyapeksaya sphutasphuia-praiibhasabliecla c-va nasti. 
Narayapa's Com. P. 140. 

s. bahutaralpaiaradharmavaddharmibhedavisayatvam eva sphuji- 
sijhuta-jjratibhasatvarn, nadbikam. ATVD. P. 33G. 

3. ata eva dharmivisa^ake ’pi durantikapratyakse sphuta-spliutatvaih 
drHdm. .\'l VS. P. 336. 
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fei’cnuc. 1 he iclt iiiiniediacy ol' the tognition is only a case of 
illusion. The Naiyayika does no( lind any substance in the latter 
contention also. The oitirc line of arguinenl followed by the 
Buddhist is based upon the assumption of identity of substance 
and (juality. It is arguetl that when a cjuality is not different from 
the substance, there tan be no \eridical jjerceplion of substance 
without perte]dion ol the <[ualily. Bui i( the nunieriial differente 
ol substance and (juality can be jircned, or if it tan be showm tliat 
there are weighty consideiations against the sujiposed identity ol 
(juality an(.l subslaiue. the Biidd'uisi jiosiiion will not be establish- 
ed. f he differcuie of (juality and substance tannoi be annulled 
witlujut stultifying cither or both ol them. Nor lati we actjuiesce 
in the Hiuldhist (onietitioti that substance and (jtialilies ai'c only 
sitbjeitixe (.oiKejJts. I'lic admission of subjettixity w'ill not be 
tonlmed to these (aiegories alone, but will extend to the entile 
objective world. 1 he Buddhist also, so tar as he believes in the 
objcf i i\ ity ol |<ai (u ulars. doc;s not adojit the jihilosophy of absolute 
subjectivism The (juairel in the jjiesent instance is concerned 
with the Buddhist realist, who believes in j;ari ic ulars, but denies 
objettive univer.sals and relations. I'o return to the jsoint at issue 
the argitment ol the lUiddhist would be valid il the difference of 
subslante and (jualitics weie unieal and if c onsecjucntly a real 
were made uj) of all the cjualities that are felt or associated with 
it. In that case the omission ol even one ijualiiy would destroy 
the identity ol a real, and a cognition which was not cognisant of 
all the cjualities would not be cogni.sant ol the real. 

I’he Naiyayika does not believe that a substance is nothing 
but the toialiiY ol cjualities I he fell difference ol substance and 
(juality cannot be dismissed as an illusion by a jihilosojiher, who 
is not jnepared to deny the validity of all our cognitions. But the 
universal denial of validity to all cognitions is vitiated by self- 
contradiction. 

If the object seen from a distance w'ere not the same with 
what is perceived from a close vicinity, the belief in the identity 
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of the objei L would be ciroiieoiis. I he (jiicstioii of distance 
or nearness lias no absolute standard by whicli it can be detei 
mined. Now, what is distant Ironi one point ol \iew is believed 
to be near from another point ol view. In the absence of an 
absolute criterion we cannot legitimately plate conhtletue in any 
one ol otir cognitions that are seen to vary witli the relative 
distance ol the observer. J'he tontents ol percejition Iroin a 
distant e ot one foot are seen to vary in degiees ol distinctness Ironi 
those of a perception from a yaid’s dislanie. Are all tliese percep- 
tions to he (ontlemned as lake Or is one amon» iliem to he 

O 

regarded as llie true pert option^ I he loriner alteinative is 
untenable as it makes all onr tlieorciital and practical activity 
impossible. 1 lie secontl aheniative. too, docs not allortl any 
advantage as tt leaves no ttileiion by whith one can jiitk out the 
inivileged one ftom among the seiies o! pertejuions untler consi- 
tlcratitm II veriheation he the ciitcrioii, (hat also does not help 
one to pick and choose. .\!1 the mcmbci.s ol the series ol [icrtcp- 
lions, tliat a imui can have o! an ohj-ti .is he appioachcs nearer 
and nearer to it, shotdd have an eipial tlami lo truth. I'heie is nti 
doubt that each smceediiig intuition at(]Liiies an added toiiieni, 
but theie is absolutely no reason to pielci one over the rest. 
I’he ctmicnts ol all the mtuilioiis in the series arc equally 
verilietl. 1 he siuteetiing mliiiiion docs not annul the contents 
of the j>i feeding iiiluilioiis though (here is an addition in eath 
suttf'ssive instance. man ma) |>ercc i\e a iree from a great dis- 
tance as only an entity. But ni his piogressive apjiroach towards 
the object, he may succes-sivcly perceive it as a substance, and that 
of a panic nlar kind and linall) as a tree. I'he final intuition of 
the object as tree does not cancel the validity of the previous 
intuitions of it as an entity and as a .substance, since the reality of 
the tree includes all these characters within it. .So all the intui- 
tions, irrespective of the ditlcrcnce of contents, are to-be regarded 
(IS veridical. 

The Buddhist has contended against this conclusion that 
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verification is to be understood in terms of causal efficiency 
{arthakriyd). It is unthinkable that a self-identical real can have 
a successive plurality of causal efficiencies. The content in cons- 
ciousness is the eflect of the external object. The difference of 
contents, qualitative or quantitative, cannot be set down to one 
self-identical reality. So only one cognition in the series can be 
veridical. But the contention does not help us from our previous 
difficulty of the impossibility of decision and choice. If the privi- 
leged member concerned cannot be picked out, the mere 
knowledge that one at least is true docs not make a difference, so 
far as our theoretical belief and practical activity are concerned. 
Moreover, the self-identical causal activity, on which the Buddhist 
places his reliance, cannot be thought to proceed from one single 
condition, but from a totality of conditions, which forms a 
complex. An individual alone cannot produce any effect, but 
only when it is a inember of such a group of individuals. A seed, 
for instance, cannot produce a sprout by it.sclf, unless it is associat- 
ed with a number of auxiliary factor.s, such as water, soil and the 
like. So the theory of one activity of one individual cause cannot 
be accepted as the explanation of the problem of perception we 
are considering. I he hypothesis of the reduplication of similar 
facts in a continuum does not also give any advantage in this re- 
gard, since the several continuum of each of the factors involved 
in causation is also ecjually entitled to consideration. If, however, 
the application of the Joint Methcxl be thought to throw a light 
on the specific contribution of each factor, the seed may be re- 
garded as tlie s[jecilic cause of .sprout, no doubt. But the same 
rule also holds good in the case of the different perceptions of the 
tree. The tree is a reality, a substance, a tree, oak or elm, and 
all these facts have their specific causal efficiency. The causal 
efficiency of substance is in respect of its qualities and that of a 
tree is in respect of its characteristic features, branches, leaves and 
the like.* The Qbjects of the series of perceptions are thus each 
yeal, as ^hey equally pass tjie test of causal efficiency. Nor are the 
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different causal efficiencies incompatible with the identity of the 
tree, as the tree is all the things roiled into one. 

The difference of contents docs not prove the numerical dif- 
ference of the object, but only tvhcu they are intoinpatible with 
one another and tcith the identity o( tlie substance. The same 
substance, \iz., light, produces illumination, removes darkness 
and generates heat. But the difference of effects oi o( tausal effi- 
ciency is not believed to entail a difference ol ideniitc in the 
sub.s!aiice of light. The .same law should apply in the case of per- 
ception. 1 he differences of contents of pcuepiion liave been 
shown to be the effects of the different elements, which are pre- 
sent in a self-identical teal, i'he difference ol contents in the 
cognitions of different cows is likewise to be accoumed lor by the 
mutual difference ol the individuals; and the idemical reference 
ol these cognitions can be explained only il the realii) ol the uni- 
versal as an identical principle pie.sent m ilie diffetent individuals 
is allowed. 

But the Buddhist reluses to admit that Ins dillKulty lias been 
accounted lor by the aforesaid explanation. It is contended by 
him that the difference of content spells intrinsic difference, 
which cannot be explained away by rclercnce to the different 
cjualities of a substance. Thv peocjjiu.d cognition is direct and 
immediate and non-pcrccptual cognition has just the opjiosite 
character It is absurd that 'lie same thing siiould p>roduc'e direct 
and indirect cognitions. The difference is ftindameinal and can- 
not relate to the self-identical object. Not ran it be .set clown to 
the different qualities or constituent elements, as the latter also 
like the former produce direct and indirect cognitions. If the 
identity of substance cannot be compatible with the difference 
of mediate cognitions, the qualities cannot fare better, as the pro- 
blem is the same. The Naiyayika .submits in reply that the Bud- 
dhist here makes a lamentable confusion of issues. Immediacy 
or mediacy is the character of cognitions /;er se and has no refer- 
ence to their objects. The difference or identity of the objects 
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has no bearing upon it. A cognition admits of a twofold deter- 
mination, external and internal. The external determination is 
constituted by the objects to which they refer and which are re- 
sponsible for the variation of its contents. The variation of contents 
is thus regarded as proof of the difference of objects. But as 
regards the internal determination, which consists in the intrinsic 
difference of the character of cognitions, such as immediacy or 
mediacy, perceptional, inferential, verbal and so on, it stands in 
an entirely different position. The intrinsic difference in ques- 
tion is due to the difference of the internal conditions and has no 
concern with the objects to which they refer. We have percep- 
tual cognition of various objects. The intrinsic character of the 
cognition qua perceptual does not vary in spite of the variation of 
objects or of the contents. Similarly, we have perceptual and 
non-perceptual cognitions of the same thing. The identity of the 
object here does not make the character of the cognitions iden- 
tical. Thus, variation or identity of objeetts has no influence on 
the character of tlie cognitions. The difference of cognitional 
character then can be accounted for by the difference of internal 
causes only, and not by the difference or identity of objects, which 
are responsible only for the difference of contents. The Naiya- 
yika’s position receives further corroboration from the considera- 
tion that difference of character of cognitions is not felt along 
with the objects, but only by introspection. Were it a character 
of the object, it should be felt when the object is cognised. The 
difference of character, perceptual or non-perceptual, cannot 
therefore be made the ground for denying objective validity to 
non-perceptual cognitions, since the objects have been shown to 
have absolutely no bearing upon it. 

Let us make a retrospective surv'ey of the Buddhist argu- 
ments which have been put forward to negative the objective 
reality of the universal. The psychological interpretation of con- 
ceptual thought as negative fictions has been shown to be contrary 
to the verdict of experience as well as to the canons of logic. The 
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attempt to controvert the objective foundation of concepts on the 
basis of positive-cum-negative predication has also been shown by 
Udayana to be inconclusive and indecisive in its results. The 
contention based on the difference of contents and qualitative dif- 
ference of cognitions is aimed at disproving the objective founda- 
tion of non-perceptual cognitions. But Udayana has shown that 
a psychologically more plausible and a logically more satisfactory 
explanation of the knowledge situations, on which the Buddhist 
banks, is possible on a realistic basis, 'f'he further argument of 
JnanasrI, that synthetic reference of concepts is explicable in 
terms of negation, has been shown to be inspired by partial obser- 
vation and imperfect study of the nature of conceptual thought. 
Udayana insists that the synthetic reference cannot be unfounded 
and uncaused. Nor can the unitive ideation be due to a plurality 
of reals which have no common objective bond among them. 
We shall adveit more fully to this theory at a later stage. The 
attempt to alliliate the unitive meaning of conceptual thought to 
an identical principle, unrelated to a number of individuals, is 
e<|ually doomed to failure like the previous hypotheses, because 
of the disastrous logical c onset|Uc*nces. There can be no escape 
from the postulation of a unitive jjrinciple relating to a number 
of individuals in the same manner and degree. If such a prin- 
ciple be believed to be negative in utter disregard of the claim of 
a positive objective^ principle, it tan only prove dogmatism and 
uncritical attitude which is deliberately blind to a competing ex- 
planation. Philosophy becomes a dangerous game when it 
degenerates into special pleading and partisanship. Udayana, 
on the other hand, sho^vs that the balance of reasons is rather on 
the side of positive universal. The logical difficulties, that have 
been shown by Dharmakirti to vitiate the reality of objective uni- 
versals, will be examined later on. Without forestalling the dis- 
course which will come in its proper place, it may be stated in 
advance that the difficulties alleged are more subjective than 
objective, more imaginary than real. On the contrary, one can- 
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not succeed in offering a satisfactory and honest explanation, if 
one accepts the Buddhist theory of negation of the opposite as 
the equivalent substitute for an obejctive universal. 

I’he negathe uni\'ersal, ivhich only refers to the negative of 
the opposite, cannot account for the pragmatic success of concep- 
tual thought. It is maintained by the Buddhist that language and 
inference yield only conceptual knowledge. The Naiyayika has 
no objection to this interpretation of non-perceptual cognition. 
But he joins issue only when the Buddhist repudiates the 
objective affiliation of all tonteptual thoughts. Besides, if 
concepts were not conversant with objective reals, how is it that 
they lead to the attainment of objective facts? In other words, 
why should they be susceptible of cerification ? It is sheer 
nonsense to say that the knowledge of one thing leads to the 
attaiumctit o( another thing. A man inlers the presence of fire 
in the hill aticl goes forward to light his cigarette with it. He is 
not disappointed as he finds the actual lire there. If the concep- 
tual knowledge, yielded by inicrcnce, were entirely unrelated to 
the concrete fire, how can there be fulfilment of the expectation 
and actual verification as a matter of universal and necessary 
occurrence ? The Buddhist seeks to explain the pragmatic 
success of conceptual thought by the theory of determination 
{adhyavasdya) . But what is the nature of this determination ? 
Does it mean that it makes a fiction masquerade as the character- 
istic of a real or as identical with a real ? Both these alternatives 
are to be rejected. Deteiminate knowledge, being conceptual in 
character, cannot be siqiposed by the Buddhist to be cognisant 
of a real attribute or a real fact, which are, according to his theory, 
competent to be cognised by perceptual intuition alone. If the 
determinate conception were cognisant of a common character, it 
could not be accepted by the Buddhist as verdical, since reals are 
believed as a matter of universal truth to be uncommon parti- 
culars. But if the common character were not cognised, then 
conceptual thought would fail to embody the synthetic reference, 
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and consequently the problem of universals would not arise 
simply for the lack of an organ for iheir knowledge. 

We have already shown that the Buddhist's attempt to 
explain the pragmatic conse(|uentes of conceptual thought on the 
ground that it is not felt as different from \crdical intuition is 
only a sophistry. Even il it is allowed. for the sake of argument 
that a concept possesses difference as an attribute, whith may or 
may not be felt, the mere failure to retogni/e its difference from 
what it is not cannot inspiie activity towards the latter. If con- 
cejtts were supposed t<3 be different by \ iniie of possessing a distinc- 
tive individuality of their own. there would be no jjossibiliiy for 
their being felt otherwise. If difference be the vciy stuff and 
essence of such concciits, it wouM he felt whenever the contcjils 
will be known. It may be argued that concejtis are mere fictions, 
which, however, are felt as distinctive reals, and .so activity is 
possible. But it is extremely hard to be recoiu tied to such a 
theory. I'o say. that die concept of cow is a lie lion tvitb no onto- 
logical nexus wdth a real cow, and at the same time, that it is felt 
as different from a hoise or a buffalo, is only to betray confusion 
of thought. Even il the possibility of a fiction being felt as a 
real be allowed, the activity towards a real cannot be justified, 
unless the former be felt as identical with the latter. And even 
an ideal identification of a fiction with a real is possible only if 
the two terms are felt together. But conte])tuaI thought is 
asserted to be absolutely incompetent to envisage a real, and so 
ideal identification also becomes impossible. If concepts tvcrc 
admitted to be cognisant of reality, there would be an end of the 
controversy, since it would amount to an admission of an objective 
universal. 

An alternative explanation has been offered by Jhanasrt of 
the objective reference of conceptual thought. It is asserted 
that though concejttual thought docs not envisage the objective 
real, it can inspire volition and motor activity towards the real, 
be^g derived from a veridical intuition. The intuition of a real 

ft 
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leaves a subtle effect when it becomes defunct. The effect may 
be called a psychical leaven (vdiand), which, though momentary 
like the intuition that generated it, is uniformly renewed. The 
continuum of the renewed leavens is suspended, when it attains 
maturity and is exhausted by the generation of its effect. Con- 
ceptual thought is an effect of the leaven left by a previous 
intuition. There is thus a bond of causal relation between 
conception and intuition on the one hand, and between intuition 
and an objective real on the other. That intuition is caused by 
the real, which is its object, is admitted by the Naiyayika also. 
The volitional impulse, arising from conceptual thought, is 
directed towards the real, which is a remote condition of the 
leaven from which conceptual thought derives its genesis. The 
existence of the causal relationship prevents promiscuous activity. 
The presence or absence of the external object to consciousness 
has no bearing upon volitional urge or motor activity, which moves 
towards the real to which it is causally related.' 

The plausibility of JfianasrT’s theory is undeniable. It seems 
to succeed in explaining the definite reference of conceptual 
thought and volitional activity towards an objective real in spite 
of the fact that the latter is not present to the mind at the time. 
But the theory is based upon an assumption. There must be a 
relation between cognition and its object. Now, the question 
aiises whether the cognitive relation is derived from the relation 
of causality. In plain language, the problem can be stated as 
follows. Is cognitive relation ultimate or derived from causality ? 
The Jaina denies that causality is determinant of cognitive relation. 
Even those ]>hilo.sophers, who believe perceptual cognition to be 
caused by its object, do not also think that causality determines 
its cognitive relation. The two are kept apart and never con- 


1. ’svavasanaparipakavasad upajayamanai ’va sa buddhir apasyanty 
api bahvaiic bahvc pravrttim atanoii’ Jnanasri quoted by Sankara Mi^ra. 
ATVS., P. 356. 
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founded. It is an accident that the cognitive relation between 
perceptual cognition and its object coincides with causal relation 
between them. In non-perceptual cognition the cognitive relation 
is independent of causality. "1 he Buddhist makes the coincidence 
of the two relations in perceptual cognition a universal rule 
and so makes no scruple to deny the reality of cognitive relation 
in non-perceptual cognition on the ground of the absence of 
causality. It is to be decided whether the Buddhist’s theory is 
based upon an assumption or truth. 

Udayana observes that causality has nothing to do with 
objective leference. Jhanasii seeks lo establish tliat the objective 
reference ol conceptual cognitions is vicarious, being derived from 
its cause. The position could be accepted, if it were shown that 
the effect had the same objective reference with its cause as a 
matter of universal nece.ssity. But this cannot be made out. The 
cognition of ‘yellow’ is believed by the Buddhist to be the effect 
of the cognition of ‘blue’ which has preceded it. The effect has 
not however the .same objective reference with the cause here. 
But the Buddhist may contend that the rule docs not operate in the 
case of perceptual cognitions, which have different objects as 
their causes. It has reference only to conceptual thoughts, which 
are derived from perceptual intuitions and purport to have the 
same reference with the latter. But the amendment of the original 
position also does not improve the situation. It is assumed that 
conceptual thought has no independent reference and the first 
assumption is derived from a wider assumption that two kinds of 
cognitions cannot have reference to the same object. But both 
assumptions are unwarranted as no proof has been adduced in 
support except those arguments which have already been shown 
to be inconclusive. If causal relation were determinant of 
objective reference, there is no reason to ear-mark it to specific 
cases. It is a simple matter. Is causality determinant of objec- 
tive reference at all ? If so, is it direct or indirect cau.sality ? In 
the first alternative, verbal and inferential knowledge should not 
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inspire volitional activity, since they are derived from knowledge 
of conventional relation (sahhela) or necessary concomitance, 
which arc conceptual in character. I'heir affiliation to reality 
and intuition of reality is only remote. But it is a fact that these 
modes of knocsledge have each an objective reference, which is 
proved by verification to be veridical. II a remote intuition could 
determine the objective relcience of such indirect modes of 
cognition, the difficulty would be avoided in the cases under 
cciiisideration. But the solution wovdd give rise to another 
problem. The intuition of ‘yellow’ being lemotely caused by the 
intuition of ‘blue’ should have the same reference v/ith its cause. 
’J'hus, causality is found to liave no influence upon the objective 
reference ol ptagmatic activity that follows from it. 

Juanasu however comjtlains that the Buddhist positit'm has 
been misunderstood, 'i he law of determination of objective 
reference by causality only relates to those cases of conceptual 
thought, which expos.' the being of intuition. '1 bus, only the 
determinate conceptual cogiiiiiom, whic’h only expound and 
clarify a previous indeicrminaie intuit ion. are illustrative of the 
rule propounded by the Buddhist, lldayana observes that the 
nature of expo.Hliou {hinaskani) ref]uiies to be clarified. If it 
meant that concejnion shared a common object with intuition, 
that would be itntrue according to the Buddhist, who holds that 
conception is never in toucli with the objective real. Nor can 
the meaning be that conception is felt to be identical with 
intuition. Intuition is fiee from ideation and has reference to 
the sclf-characteri/ed jjiarlicular real which is not amenable to 
verbal representation. But conception has exactly the opposite 
of these characteristics. So there can be no identification of the 
two. It may, again, be supposed that the v'alidity of intuition is 
transposed to the conception which expounds its nature. But 
this transposition of validity is possible only if conception has 
reference to the selfsame real with intuition, because validity of 
knowledge is always determined by the reality of its object. The 
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Buddhist cannot subscribe to the objective foundation of con- 
ceptual thought. As for the contention that conceptual cognition 
is cognisant of a fiction masquerading as a real, we have already 
shown the inherent contradiction involved in it. 

It has been attempted to explain the apparent identity of 
objective reference by the theory of non-discrimination. It is 
asserted that conceptual cognition is not felt to be distinct from 
intuition and so is not felt to have different objective reference. 
But we have seen that there is no reason why the two cognitions 
should be confounded. Each one of them has a distinctive 
character and a distinctive refereiuc. And there is no giound why 
they should fail to be cognised in their true tharacter. Can it 
be supposed that the felt immediacy [apdroksya) of the two modes 
of cognition is the ground of confusion of identity? 'I’he 
Naiyayika docs not think it to be jtossible. So far as the being of 
cognitions is concerned they are all on the same level, being self- 
intuited according to the Buddhist and being obiecls of intro- 
spection according to the Naiyayika. Immediacy (apdroLsya), 
being the common character of all cognitions, perceptual and 
non-[)erceptual alike, is perfccily ol no avail. II the immediacy 
of the object be supposed to furnish ilie key to the secret, it would 
suffice to remark that the object of non-percejitual cognition is 
believed by the Buddhist to be an unreal fiction, which is neither 
mediate nor immediate. 1 hus all these attempts to explain the 
pragmatic validity of the objective rcfcreiKc ol conceptual cogni- 
tions are not successful. But the jiroblem finds an easy solution 
in the Nyaya theory, which posits that the same object can be 
referred to by perceptual and non-perceptual cognition. 

The Buddhist thinks that the solution of the problem can be 
found elsewhere. It is not denied that non-perccptual cognition 
has a definite objective reference, though the reality of the 
object referred to is denied by the Buddhist. But the object of 
non-perceptual cognition bears a definite similarity to that of 
perceptual cognition and this similarity of the objects accounts 
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fik the consequent volitional activity and its pragmatic success. 
IMayana tvould ask the Buddhist to explain the meaning of simi- 
khtty. If the object of non-perceptual cognition be a fiction, 
what is the nature of its similarity to a real object ? Similarity can 
^ist between ttvo facts which have the same substance but dif- 
lereht attributes, or between two substances, possessed of attributes 
htitnerically same or of the same class. But such similarity cannot 
be supposed to obtain between a fact and a fiction, which is neither 
a substance nor an attribute. As for the negation of the opposite 
»ei\’ing as the bond of similarity, it would only suffice to remind 
flle Buddhist that the negation of the opposite, being irrespective- 
ly predicable of a fiction and a fact, has no common element in it. 
So a fiction also cannot function as the bond of similarity. The 
Buddhist may rejoin that the similarity in question is not believed 
to be objective. It is only a subjective idea. The object of non- 
perceptual cognition is only believed to be similar to the real 
object. But Udayana would submit that the problem is, why 
should there be such a belief at all ? The grounds of belief ad- 
duced by the Buddhist have been examined and found to afford 
no light on the solution of the problem. 

The Naiyayika has heckled the Buddhist from all sides. 
Jnanairi has been constrained to admit virtually the failure of the 
iforesaid explanations. But he maintains that though a real is 
not envisaged by conceptual cognition, yet it can inspire volitional 
impulse towards a real by virtue of a natural power. It is ad- 
initted even by the Naiyayika that a cause produces an effect which 
was not in existence before. But how can there be a factual rela- 
tion between a real cause and an unreal effect ? For the explanation 
bf the situation we have to appeal to the ultimate nature of 
fKitl^, which we have to accept without question. There can be 
Ao answer to the (juestion, 'why should fire produce smoke and not 
w^ter”? The case of conceptual knowledge is on the same footing 
With' causality. The Naiyayika, however, is not satisfied with this 
tibfcpUfAitibn. He maintains that if conceptual cognitions did not 
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bear a definite relation to reals, why should they ?eier t<3, th^in nF 
inspire activity towards them ? The appeal to natural power is, ondy 
an argument of despair. The Naiyayika admits that 
knowledge has by its very nature a reference to an object. Tl^ 
objective reference is determined by its very nature no donbt. But 
that does not mean that the reference in cjuestion is possible with- 
out a real objective relation. The relation is nothing else than 
obtaining between an object and its cognition (visaya-visnyibhmMir 
samhandha). That this relation is ultimate and simple is not open 
to question since no other ultimate relation can explain it. As re- 
gards the analogy of the causal relation trotted out by jhan^srl, 
it would suffice to observe that there is a definite relation betwet?® 
cause and effect. The cause and effect are always determined by 
reference to their relevant universals. It is, therefore, pos,sible 
assert that fire as such is the cause of smoke as such. In other 
words, not this or that lire, but fire as determined by its universal 
(vahnitva) is the cause of smoke as determined by its univer^ 
(dhumatva). 'Fhis determination by means of universals makes 
the relation between cause and effect universally valid. But the 
Buddhist cannot ajqreal to any such determinant as he seeks to 
repudiate objective universals. 

The Buddhist may contend that if the determination by uni- 
versals be necessary for the universal validity of the causal relation, 
such a determinant is not lacking in the case of conceptual thought 
and activity towards a real. The concept of fire will lead to th^ 
attainment of real fire and all such concepts have got a common 
content, viz., the negation of the opposite. So there is no difficulty 
in the way of the causal relation. But the question is whether 
activity presup|X)ses a knowledge of its object or not. If the 
knowledge of the object of activity were a condition of the said 
activity, then conceptual knowledge would not lead to activity 
towards a real, as no real could be the object of conceptual know- 
ledge according to ihe Buddhist. If, on the other hand, the Bud- 
dhist* wuld maintain that conceptual thought leads to the 
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attainment of a real by virtue of the necessity of causal -power 
and that the knowledge of the real object of the activity is irrele- 
vant, then conception of fire should always lead to the attainment 
of fire. But it is common knowledge that when the light of a jewel 
is mistaken for fire, the activity is directed towards what is not 
fire. If the causality between conception and activity were to 
operate as a law of blind necessity, then the conception of fire 
would of a necessity lead to the attainment of a real fire just like 
the causality of fire and smoke which never fails. If it were con- 
ceded that the erroneous cognition of fire in default of the expect- 
ed cognition of the jewel’s light were determinant of causal 
activity, there is absolutely no reason why the cognition of the 
object of activity should not be made the universal condition of 
activity towards it. But this would mean that a cognition is in- 
variably cognisant of an object. When the object is actually 
present in the relevant spatio-temporal context, the cognition in 
question, perceptual or otherwise, is veridical. If the object be 
not actually present, the cognition is regarded as erroneous. 

Jnana^rl has contended that the Buddhist does not rely upon 
the blind force of causality to account for volitional activity. 
What he seeks to establish is that conceptual knowledge is out of 
touch with reality. But though independent of reality it possesses 
similarity of structure {dkdrasdi upya) with a real. So a concep- 
tion of fire inspires activity towards real fire and not anything 
else which lacks such similarity of structure. The Naiyayika ob- 
serves in reply that structural similarity of content and object 
cannot be the universal condition of selective activity. In errone- 
ous cognition the object of activity has no structural similarity 
with the content of the cognition and yet the activity takes place. 
So the hypothesis of structural similarity is abortive. The Bud- 
dhist hotvever rejoins that the objection of the Naiyayika is only 
a cavil, since the causal relation between activity and structural 
similarity holds good in normal cases and erroneous cognition is 
Only an exception. Even the Naiyayika, who makes the cognition 
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of the object the condition of activity, has to admit that the causal 
relation in question only holds between veridical cognition and 
successful activity. He must therefore admit that the law does not 
operate in cases of unsuccessful activity. If the Naiyayika would 
appeal to the abnormal conditions that frustrate the operation of 
the causal law, the Buddhist would also offer the same explana- 
tion. So the problem is not peculiar to the Buddhist theory and 
has to be met by the Naiyayika and the Buddhist alike. They will 
both have to make allowance for abnormal cases. 

Udayana would submit that the hypothesis of structural simi- 
larity is preposterous. How can there be similarity, structural or 
otherwise, between consc iousness and inatter, which are posse.ssed 
of diametrically o[)posed characteristics? If there could be simi- 
larity, there would be no necessity for postulation of two different 
kinds of being, spirit and matter, as either of them would do. Simi- 
larity is possible only if there be a nuc lens of identity in the midst 
of variations. T he elemental identity in any two products is 
possible only if both of them were derived from an identical con- 
diticjn. But consciousness and its object cannot be supposed to 
be derived from a self-idem ical condition. Thus for instance 
smoke is the product of fire, hut awareness of smoke may occur 
even in the absence of fire. The difference of causes proves the 
difference of the identity of the effects. Sci there can be no simi- 
larity beUvecn consciousness and its object. Moreover, if the 
‘blue’ character were only a properly of a cognition it could not 
be referred to the objec t. If, on the other hand, it were an attri- 
bute of the object, it could not appertain to cognition. The 
assumption of similarity between consciousness and matter is 
therefore preposterous, and consccpicntly the attempt to explain 
volitional activity on the basis of structural similarity of cognition 
and object falls to the ground. It must then be admitted that a 
cognition generates volitional activity towards the object which is 
cognised by it. 

Let it be supposed that what is felt as an object in cognition 
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i& not anything else but a subjective content. It is the coiU^nt 
that is felt as object, and consequently inspires volitional impulse. 
The attainment of the external object is due to the similarity of 
the two. But this theory is not also free from the difl&culty of the 
previous attempts. The volitional activity is due to the convic- 
tion that the object in question is capable of satisfying a practical 
requirement. For instance, a man moves towards fire, if he is in 
need of heat. So volitional activity is inspired by a belief in the 
practical efficiency of the object. If the content were felt to be 
possessed of the causal efficiency that actually belongs to a real 
fire, it could be supposed to inspire a volitional urge. But the 
case is just otherwise. The situation could be explained if the con- 
tent were felt as identical with external object. This is also not 
possible. Even the illusory perception of identity would be pos- 
sible if the content were superimposed upon the external object. 
But the external object is beyond the ken of conceptual thought 
according to the Buddhist and so there can be no superimposition 
of one upon the other. Nor is there any ])ossibility of a subjective 
content being fell as external object as a subjective entity is felt 
by itself, being essentially identical with the cognition. 

The belief in the existence of a subjective content, as stand- 
ing between consciousness and external object, is not only a super- 
fluous hypothesis, but is fraught with serious difficulties. If cog- 
nitions were conversant with subjective contents alone and exter- 
nal objects were shut out from their ken, their external objective 
reference woidd become an unintelligible mystery. There would 
be no logical necessity for believing in an external reality. We 
should, on the contrary, be imj)risoned within the four walls of 
subjective experience. Nor can the inference of external reality 
be necessitated by a rechictio ad absurdum. The external reality 
has been suppo.sed to be the cause of the content of its cognition. 
But the supposition seems to be a gratuituous assumption. The 
content could be accepted as the effect of external reality, if 
it were observed to be concomitant with the external reality in 
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agreement and in difference. But the external reality is ex hypo- 
thesi cut off from consciousness. So the observation of concomi- 
tance between the content and the external object is by the very 
nature of the case ruled out of court. It has, however, been urged 
that the contents of consciousness are variable and the succession 
of contents must be due to a succession of causes. As the blue 
content of the antecedent cognition cannot be thought to be re- 
sponsible for the red content of the subsequent cognition, the 
cause of variation must, therefore, be sougltt outside. This is the 
reason for believing in external objec ts since variation of con- 
tents of consciousness cannot be accounted for by any other theory. 

The contention of the Buddhist Realist is, however, vitiated 
by a fundamental defect. In abnormal cognitions, vi/., illusion 
and dreams, the contents are believed to be independent of exter- 
nal objects. The felt objective reference of these contents is 
asserted by the Buddhist to be false. The contents of these 
abnormal experiences are supposed to be due to the revival of 
past experiences as represented by latent traces left behind as 
their legacy. The contents ol such cognitions are purely sub- 
jective in character and in origin. But why shotdd not our 
supposedly normal experiences be not .self-contained like abnormal 
experiences ? In other words, what is the line ol demarcation 
between normal and abnormal experiences? Verification and prag- 
matic success cannot be suiiposed to be a jiroof cif their objective 
foundation and thus furnish the criterion of normality. Veri- 
fication is nothing but a cognition conv'crsant with its content 
and thus docs not stand in a better position. The Buddhist 
theory of knowledge gives all our experiences a tinge of subjec- 
tivity, and this makes the determination of objective bearing 
impossible. And as regards the strengthening of conviction by 
verification, that also cannot be supposed to throw any light on 
the objective affiliation of the confirmed belief. T'he verification 
of one cognition by another in dream experience prejudices the 
truth claim of such experiences. Udayana would press the Bud- 
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dhist to shed his belief in the reality of contents or to throw off 
the disguise of realism. 

The results of our enquiry can be summed up as follows. 
The hypothesis of the universal being a fiction or a subjective 
content has been found to be disappointing as explanation of our 
theoretical and practical system of thought. We now propose to 
conduct an examination of the remaining Buddhist theory, 
which makes the particular responsible for the thought 
of the universal. It has been supposed that the individual 
may be the object of conceptual thought. Though by 
itself the individual cannot be relerred to by a word, which is 
the external equivalent of a concept, yet the individual may 
assume a general character by virtue of its difference from its 
opposites. Thus the various individual cows share this common 
characteristic that each one of them is different from not-cow. 
We have already examined the meaning of not-cow and found 
that it can not convey a meaning unless it presupposes an objective 
universal. In short, ‘not-cow’ may mean either what is 
different from an individual cow, or what does not possess the 
character of cow. The hrst alternative does not give any advan- 
tage. The cow A is different from the cow B just as it is different 
from a horse. So the term ‘cow’ or the concept ‘cow’ would not 
relate to cow B. It may be urged that in spite of the numerical 
difference of individuals the coav B is coav none the less and that 
constitutes its community with the other individual coavs. But 
it is the nalure ol difference from what is not-cow, which is the 
matter of dispute. Difference of one individual coav from one 
individual not-coAV, e.g. a horse, is easily apprehended. But the 
difference of all individual coavs from all individual not-cows can- 
not be knoAvn unless they each and all are known. This is 
however, impossible unless there be knowledge of a simple charac- 
teristic determining them one and all. The admission of such a 
characteristic would put an end to the controversy between the 
realist and the nominalist. 
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Nor can it be supposed that the individuals as identified with 
one another may be rcfcired to by a concept for they have no 
identity, real or ideal. I he individuals are known as individuals, 
different from one another. So they cannot be even ideally 
thought to be identical. Nor tan there be ideal identification of 
their attributes, since the Buddhist does not believe in an attri- 
bute different from its substrate. The admission of such an attri- 
bute, different from substrates, tvould, on the contrary, amount 
to the affirmation of the universal. 

It has been supposed that the individuals, in spite of their 
mutual dift'erente, could give rise to an identical concept. The 
capacity of one individual for producing such a concept is not 
open to question. It is not necc.s.sary that a concept slioidd be 
grounded in one identical objective universal. Ii is found that 
the different universals, e.g. a horse-universal or a cow-univcrsal, 
are so many individuals without sharing a common universal. 
But nevertheless these individual universals are all referred to 
by a common concept and a namc.vi/,., univeisal. So the universal 
may be only a conceptual identity and not an ontological prin- 
ciple. The realist also cannot ])oint to the existence of an 
objective universal as comprising the different individual uni- 
versals. If the identical conception and linguistic expression in 
this case may be allowed as legitimate tlie Buddliisl also may 
with ecjual propriety and cogency offer the same solution in the 
case of the individuals.^ 

But the Naiyayika docs not think the two cases to be analog- 
ous. If the unitive concepts were not determined and conditioned 
by objective unitive principles and the discrete jiarticulars could 
account for the former, then how coidd it be denied that one 
single principle might give rise to the idea of a plurality of indivi- 
duals which is the position of the Vedantist. The appeal to 
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natural capacity is equally available in both the cases. If parti- 
culars may be supposed to possess the capacity for generating 
concepts of unity, a unitary principle also may with equal logical 
propriety be thought to yield the knowledge of a plurality of 
particulars. If it be contended that the admission of such a pos- 
sibility would make the knowledge of plurality unaccountable or 
unconditional, then the Buddhist hypothesis also would make 
the idea of unity unfounded and unintelligible. If the knowledge 
of plurality is to be accepted* as the proof of the objective plurality 
of things, the knowledge of unity should also be considered 
to be the [Woof of objective unity. The Buddhist 
denies the existence of a unitive universal in the plurality of 
individuals and seeks to explain the knowledge of unity by postu- 
lating the existence of a self-idem ical capacity in the different 
individuals for such concepts. But the assumption of an unper- 
ceived and unknown capacity does not seem to have any ground 
for preference over a unitive unixcrsal ^vhic]l is admittedly a 
matter of percei)tion. II, liowever, the said capacity be supposed 
to vary with each individual, the ktiowledge of unity would have 
no raison d’elreJ 

If the cognition of a universal were independent of a cor- 
responding objective principle and individuals were alone real, 
it would he a rase of erroneous cognition just like tlie cognition of 
two moons in lieu of one. If it further be contended that the said 
cognition is erroneous in spite of the absence of contradiction, 
then the cognition of j)lurality should also be liable to be consi- 
dered as erroneous. It has been contended that the different 
causal consequences are proof of the reality of the different indivi- 
duals and so the cognition of plurality is veridical. The identity 


I. samanhyam yadi tadrsanikltilav^aktinistham ekam, tarhi kim 
aparaddhaiii pratyaksasiddhena gotvadina, atha prativyakti bhinnam, na 
larbi tasyanugatavikalpotpadaniyamakatvam, niitho vyabhicarad. AtVd, 
p. 389. 
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of an entity is proved by the identity of its oansal efficiency and 
likewise the numerical difference of reals is established by the dif- 
ference of their causal consecpiences. But the same kind of proof 
is also available in the case of unitive universals also. A real has 
an individualistic as well as a universal reference. It is on account 
of the sameness of universal reference that a number of individuals 
fall into a class distinct from other such classes each of which 
possesses a different universal reference. The sameness and 
difference of universal reference presuppose as their conditions 
the same or different universals. d here is no reason to suppose 
that such universal reference is erroneous. Even the distinction 
that some cognitions are erroneous and some vcrdical is possible 
on the basis of a common chaiacier. If the classlficaiion of a 
number of cognitions iindci the head of crroi were not due to an 
objective common character possessed by each one of them, there 
would be no justification for regarding them all as erroneous. 
Thus the very attempt to dismiss the cognition of a universal as 
false ends in the aflirmation of a leal universal. In fact even the 
false cognition of universal is [lossible on tlie basis of a true cog- 
nition. Not only this, even error as such has been found to be 
impossible without the admission of a veridical universal. 

As regards the analogy of .several universals wliiclr are refer- 
red to by the same name and conte[)i, vi/.., universal, that also 
docs not afford any advantage to the Buddhist. Though the 
universals do not admittedly jrossc.ss a higher universal, the same- 
ness of reference is not ungiounded in an objective character. In 
fact, the latter is the proof of an objective common character pos- 
sessed by all the univei.sals. The common cliaracter in cpieslion 
may be defined as the character of existing in all the individuals 
of a class without existing in the individuals of other classes. 
This common character is not a universal but that does not argjue 


1. vastutafi sfjmfim ' aT>i lacUlaravrnitvc sati 
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that it is not objective. In fact, it is admitted by the Naiyayika 
that there are two types of common character (sdmdnya), viz., 
(i) universal (jdti) and (2) non-universal (upddhi). The Bud- 
dhists have sought to explain the unitive reference of individuals 
on the analogy of that of universals as unfounded in an objective 
universal. But the explanation could be accepted if the Buddhist 
could point to the existence of an objective common character in 
the individuals which the universals have been shown to possess. 

Let us again take a retrospect of the results attained. The 
Buddhist’s hypotheses that the universal is a fiction or a subject- 
ive construction have been shown to be unsatisfactory. The third 
hypothesis that it is the individual, which gives rise to the con- 
ception of a universal, has just been examined and found to be 
inadequate. Let us now examine the objections that have been 
advanced by the Buddhist against the possibility of an objective 
universal. 

It is contended by the Buddhist that the postulation of an 
objective universal is contradicted by logical considerations. This 
contradiction is regarded as the ground for the proof of the uni- 
versal being a negation of the opposite {anydpoha). But the 
Naiyayika does not believe in a real contradiction in the situa- 
tions. The contradiction may be found in the character of the 
universal itself or in its cognition. As regards the first alternative 
the contradiction may consist in the absence of all proof or in the 
presence of mutually contradictory characteristics in it. It is not 
a fact that the common nature is uncognized. Were it so, the 
problem would not arise. The Buddhist also has not denied the 
existence of the concept, though he is sceptical of its ontological 
bearing. It has already been established that the Buddhist theory 
of unfounded concepts has absolutely no justification. But it 
may be asked that if the universal be eternally present every- 
where, then why is it that it is not perceived in the interval 
between two individuals ? The answer is that the condition of its 
perception is not present therein, Tjae universal is perceived 
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only in its lelevant individuals wherein it inheres and not in any 
other place. That the universal is a ubiquitious principle fol- 
losvs from the fact that it is perceived in different individuals at 
the same and different times, If it were limited in its being con- 
fined to the individual in which it occurs, it would not be 
perceived in another individual. It cannot be supposed that the 
universal moves forward from one individual to another, since in 
that case the universal would not be a universal but a substance 
which alone can possess locomotion. The eternity of the universal 
is further proved by the fact that the destruction of an individual 
does not affect its being so that it is equally perceived in a subse- 
quently born individual. That it is not perceived except in 
individuals is rather evidence of the peculiar nature of its mani- 
festation. As has been observed, the universal reveals itself only in 
an individual and this shows that the condition of its manifesta- 
tion is the presence of an individual and its inherence in the latter. 

But why should it not be perceived distinctly like a fruit in 
a basket if it were really existent in it ? The (|uestion is ambi- 
guous. If by distinct pcrcejJtion it is intended that it should be 
perceived outside an individual, the answer is that the universal 
has no medium of manifestation outside the same. As has been 
remarked before it is only an individual which can reveal a uni- 
versal. The ultimate nature of things is to be accepted on the 
evidence of experience exactly in the way in which it manifests 
itself. It will be over-stepping the limits of our jurisdiction to 
expect things to behave according to our pcrfcrence. That the 
unversal is perceived distinctly from the individual is not ojten 
to question. Its numerical difference from the individuals is 
attested by the fact that it is felt as different from the individuals 
in w'hich it was previously perceived when it is perceived in a 
new individual. And ev'cn when it is perceived in a new indivi- 
dual, it is felt as distinct from the individual and as related to it. 
It is never* felt as identical with the individual. The possibility 
of its identity with individuals would on the contrary make the 
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universal a gratuitous assumption, for which we have not found 
the slightest warrant. 

As regards the charge oi nmtually contradictory characteris- 
tics that the universal does not exist either in its entirety or in its 
partial extension in the particulars the Naiyayika reads in it the 
fallacy of petitio pnncipii. The universal does not admit of 
degrees of dimension. So the tjuesiion of extension is irrelevant. 
It exists in its own nature, which is non-diinensional. In this 
respect it is rather on a par with spiritual entities to which the 
ciuestion of dimension is entirely repugnant. 

The difTiciiliy of relation to unborn individuals is also a fig- 
ment of Dharmakirii's imagination. The Naiyayika does not 
hold that a unhcrsal moves forward from one individual to 
another nor that it is born with the individual. It is existent all 
the while and even before the birth of the individual 
and after its destruction. It cantiot be contended that its existence 
in space or in time should make the latter understood as a cow or 
a horse just as the existence ol a cow-universal in an individual 
makes the latter understood as a tow. d’he answer is that it is 
not merely the existence of the universal but rather its inherence 
that makes the individual understood as a coav. The universal 
docs not inhere in sjiacc or in time and so the question of the 
latter behaving like a cfnv or a horse does not arise. This also 
disf)oses of the furifiei objccticfu of the Buddhist that the co-exis- 
tcnce of all univer.sals trill result in confusion. It is a fact that 
the cow-universal co-exists with the horse-tmit'crsal. But that 
does not make a cow to be imdeistocMl as a hor.se or vice versa. It 
is inherence and not mere existence that determines the cognition 
of an individual in terms of class-character. The horse-unit'ersal 
inheres in the individual horse and not in the cow. If the different 
universals were admitted to co-inhere in the same individual, the 
difficulty alleged by the Buddhist Avould be irrefutable. But the 
Naiyayika never admits this possibility of co-inherence of dif- 
ferent universals. 
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Ihe question where the unhcrsal should inhere can be 
decided by. the evidence ol experience alone. I'hat the cow- 
universal inheres in the inditiflual calletl ‘tow’ and not in the 
horse is proved by the very fati that it is felt there and not else- 
where. Nor can there be any inherent impossibility in the 
co-existence of difle-rent uni\ersals since they are not objects ol 
limited dimension. It is only seen in tlie case ol tlie latter entities 
that one excludes the other Iron! its lotus. Th.e horse atid the 
cow cannot to-exist in the same substiatnin. But the entities like 
space and time which arc not subject to Irmitations ol tlimcnsion 
are in a diflerent position. In these casc.s the existence ol one 
does not cancel the existence ol the other sinte the opposition 
imposed by dimension is ab.sent. linivers.ds also shaie this tharac 
ter and so their co-existcn(e docs not involve any dilliculty. 

d'hc distinction' between its existence in and by nscll and its 
inherence and cotisc.jucntial iiianikstatioii in an indiiidual is 
cs.sential to the uudeistamling ol a uiuvcr'-al and its fumtion. 
The dillicultics raised by the Buddhist mainly spring from their 
deliberate refusal to .subscribe to this distinction. In f;ict, the 
Naiyayika considers univciwals to be sell-existent jirin; iples. 'Fhc 
Individual only screes to manilest i's being and the existente or 
non-existence of the individual docs not induce any modification 
in the manner of being of a universal The pioposition 'the ccw- 
universal is in the cow' would be illegitimate il it were under- 
stood to Cuiinote tlie actual exr.tence ol the c ow-uuivcr.sal in the 
indivddual.^ Ihe jiosition would be legitimate il the cojiula is 
meant ‘is manifested’. Our ordin.iry assent ions such as there is nc) 
cow here or its explanatory form ‘it does not jiossess cow'-hood' 
are only loose modes of expression. I he denial of cowhood in 
such propositions is to be understood as nothing more than the 
denial of manifestation due to the absence of an individual. The 
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absence of an individual, due to its non-existence or departure 
from a place, is expressed as the non-existence of the universal 
concerned. But these assertions are not based on a correct esti- 
mation of the nature and relation of universal and the indivi- 
duals. 

I’he universal is a self-existent principle and the predication 
of its non-existence in respect of space or time is logically false 
just as it is ontologically unreal. The non-existence of an indivi- 
dual before its birth can only mean that the universal is not 
related to it. It does not mean that the universal was not existent 
at the time that the individual was non-existent. The universal 
is self-contained st) far as its existence is concerned. The indivi- 
dual is retjuired only to make the universal related to it.' It may 
be urged that the relation of inherence, being eternal like the 
univT'rsal, cannot also be non-existent like the latter. So universal 
and inherence being {ucsent all the time the former should always 
apjiear as related. But this contention is based on forgetfulness 
of the fact that the apprehension of relation presupposes not only 
the actual existence of relation but also of the terms. The rela- 
tion is not therefore apprehended so long as the individual, 
which is the other term, does not present itself.^ The raison d ’etre 
of our assertions, viz., ‘there is a cow’ or ‘there is not a cow’ is to 
be found in the presence or absence of the individual called 
‘cow’ and not in that of the universal which is ever-existent. The 
situation can be brought home by a concrete example. Suppose 
a man stands in a place and somebody puts in his hand a stick. 
The man may then be legitimately stated to be one who bears a 
stick. Suppose that somebody takes away the stick and this makes 
a difference in the quality of the man and this can be expressed in 


1 . svarupasattvasattvayor dvitlyanapeksatvat sambaddhatvasambaddh- 
atve tu dvitiya}X!kse. ATV. jj. 408. 
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the form that the man does no longer possess a stick. The case 
is similar with the univcihal The universal is all the while 
there, but when an individual appears on the scene, we say ‘ here 
is a cow here and when the same individual departs from the 
place, we say ‘there is no tow here’. I'he universal may be com- 
pared with the man of our example and the individual with the 
stick. The presence and absence, ingiess and egress, oi the in- 
dh’idual do not mean the corresponding tliangc ol attributes so 
far as the universal is concerned.* 

A difficulty has been raised by an advocate ol non-absolutism. 
If the universal and the individual were absolutely different, the 
co-existence ol the two would be logit.illy indelensible. It .should 
thereiore be admitted that the two are neitliei absolutely dif- 
ferent from nor absolutely identical with eat h other. But the 
Naiyayika does not subscribe to the justice oi this contention. 
He asserts on the contrary that il co-existem e means relation 
with a common substratum, it is ejuite legitimate, nay logically 
necessary, that the teiiiis so related should be numerically differ- 
ent. It is a lact that the uiiiver.sal and the individuality do co-exist 
in the individual and their co-existcncc is not incompatible with 
their numerical difference. It has been asked why .should not 
then the cow' uiiiver.sal and the liorse-univeisal co-inhere, il 
numerical difference be no bar? But tiie cjiiestion is nothing 
short of a cavil. It is maintained that things co-vclatcd to a com- 
mon substratum are numerically different. It does not lollow 
from this assertion that all numerically cliffereiu diings should be 
co-existent or co-relatecl. 

The fact that there may be things wdiich though different 
are not co-existent or co-relatecl does not invalidate such co-rcla- 


I. dese kale ca sarrvanyascariipam asti, i>incloi>agamapagama(liiia gaur 
asti gaur nasti ’ti vyavaharah, yatha Mcalaii Caitrc clanclopagamapagama- 
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tion between all numerically different facts. But why should such 
a relation exist between some facts and not others ? The Naiya- 
yika replies that the co-existence or co-relation in questiton is 
not due to the partial identity of the terms, but rather to an in- 
herent difference of nature of them, which is to be admitted as a 
matter of logical necessity. Thus it is asserted by the Naiyayika 
that the relation of inherence is possible only between definite 
classes of entities and it does not lie in us to call in question its 
propriety or to demand its extension outside its observed scope. 
Things have a determinate nature of their own which can be 
discovered by experience and not by a pnmt consideration. The 
difference between the Naiyayika on the one hand and the Jaina 
or the Mimamsit on the other is thus fundamental, f'he former 
does not believe in the possibility of ideniiiy in difference, far 
less its logical necessity as the presupposition of relation. The 
Naiyayika would answer the cjuestion hvhy should not the horse- 
universal be found in a cow ?’ by saying that the nature of the 
terms does not permit of the combination, which would make the 
perception of the horse-universal possible. 

It has been showm tliat the Naiyayika has ultimately to appeal 
to the determinate nature of the terms for the explanation of the 
relation of the universal and ilie individuals in spite of ' their 
numerical difference. Numerical difference, it has been argued, 
does not connote incompatibility and so does not preclude a rela- 
tion. It is assumed that identity of being, partial or total, of the 
terms is not the condition of relation and conse(}uenily numerical 
difference is not repugnant to it. The condition is to be found 
in the nature of the terms themselves. But the opponent observes 
that this appeal to nature is only a camouflage for disguising the 
failure of rational explanation. If the unquestionable nature of 
things can be accepted as an explanation of a philosophical prob- 
lem, the Buddhists also can make this appeal. Dharmakirti denies 
the existence of universals and asserts that it is the individuals 
themsch'es, which in spite of their lack of a common nature do 
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possess a natural capjarity lor generating identical concepts. The 
hypothesis of Dharinakirti satisfies the Law of Parsimony. And 
his attempt to take shelter under the ultimate nature of the indivi- 
duals does not stand in a position ol disadvantage as compared 
with the similar appeal made by the Naiyayika. 

The Naiyayika is emphatically of the opinion that the two 
cases are not similar. The appeal to the ultimate nature of things 
is the last resouire wliich is necessitated by the failure of other 
possible explanations. 1 he postulation of a universal distinct 
from the individuals is dictated by a logical necessity and the con- 
secjucntial problem of its relation demands an explanation. And 
when an explanation is not axailable except one based upon the 
nature of things, we have to accept it as a matter of metaphysical 
necessity. The Buddhist hypothesis could be accepted if the uni- 
versal were found lo be an im[)ossiblc fiction. 

If one attribute could not by its very nature be related to a 
number of individuals, or (onversely a number of individuals 
could not share in common one identical attribute, then the 
hypothesis of one individual as doing duty foi a universal were to 
be accepted as a matter of logical necessity. But the unity of a 
real is not incompatible with its connection with a plurality of 
individuals. 1 he Buddhist also admits that one cognition can 
have reference to a number of reals. Lhis sliows that the unity 
of tlie cogtiition is not aniudlcd by the plurality of the objects 
with Avdtich it is related, and conversely, tlie plurality of the ob- 
jects is not jeopardi/ed by the unity of the ccjgnition which 
includes them within its field of reference. 1 hat being so, the 
unity of the universal cannot be supposed to preclude its connec- 
ticin with a number of individuals. I he denial of a unitive uni- 
versal on the contrary would make the unitive reference of con- 
cepts unintelligible. If the idea of plurality is not the proof of 
the objectiv'c existence of a plurality, then the Vedantic position 
of one absolute serving as the prius of the plurality of phenomena 
has to be accepted as a satisfac tory explanation of the world order, 
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Tlius all the objections regarding the ontological status of univer- 
sals have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

I'he last objection regarding the knowledge of universals is 
equally doomed to failure. That there is knowledge of a com- 
mon nature cannot be denied without contradicting the plain 
verdict of experience. The fact that it is felt as such presupposes 
that it must have a reason for it. The validity of such cognitions 
cannot be impeached without impeaching the reality of their 
objects. But it has been shown that the reality of universals as 
objects of conceptual knowledge cannot be repudiated and conse- 
quently concepts cannot be condemned as false. 

There are two problems of a consequential nature, which 
we cannot help adverting to with a view to making our representa- 
tion of the Naiyayika’s criticism of the Buddhist theory of uni- 
versals as thorougli as the original account. The problems are, 
vi/.., (i) Are our sense organs competent to envisage universals? 
(2) Is language directly cogni.sant of reality as it is ? The Buddhist 
denies both the iJossibilhies. According to him particulars are 
alone real and universals are subjective constructions. Accord- 
ingly our sense organs arc in touch only with particulars and not 
universals. Conscc|uently particulars arc alone sensed and uni- 
versals which arc cognized in perceptual judgment are non-sens- 
ous in character, d'he felt immediacy of determinate judgment is 
only a case of transference of character. The immediacy of the 
indeterminate cognition, which is alone perceptual, is wrongly 
transferred to the determinate judgment that directly follows in 
its wake. But the Naiyayika does not agree with the Buddhist 
interpretation of perceptual knowledge. He not only believes in 
the reality of the universals, but also in their being perceivable 
like the individuals in which they are manifested. The Naiyayika 
does not deny that there may be universals which are imper- 
ceptible. But he strongly refuses to believe that the universals 
attaching to perceptible individuals are imperceptible. 

The Buddhist thinks that all judgments are non-perceptual 
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in characlei. But why should the detenuinaie iudgment follow- 
ing an indeterminate sense-intuition be non-perceptual ? Whether 
a cognition is immediate and perceptuBl is to be deievmined by 
the bearing of the sense-organ involved. When a thing is judged 
to be seen or heard following the operation of a sense-organ, there 
is no reason to deny that the judgment is sensuous. The felt im- 
mediacy of the judgment pro\es that it is pcrtcptual and sensuous. 
T’here is no psychological or logical consideration which should 
compel us to regard the felt immediacy as a case of vicarious cog- 
nition. It is no objection that the sense-organ docs not at once 
generate a determinate perceptual judgment when it is cajiable 
of doing so. The Naiyayika maintains that possession of capa- 
city is only one of the conditions of the generation of an effect, 
and left to itself, it cannot produce the expected result. Capacity 
comes into only when it is assoc iated with the other neces- 

sary conditions: Now the full set of conditions for the jirodiution 
of perceptual judgment consists of a .sense organ and indeter- 
minate perception, w'hich facilitates the recognition of identity of 
the present datum with the previously felt data. The non- 
appearance of the perceptual pidgnient immediately after sense- 
object contact is thus not a real diflic uhy. 

Let us noev consider the second problem. The Buddhist 
holds that verbal knowledge is entirely out of loucli with reality. 
Verbal knowledge deals with conccjits which arc unfounded since 
they refer to universals which are unreal. But concepts have been 
shown to be based upon reals. T he denial ol xalidity of all verbal 
knowledge on the contrary would make the use of language 
absolutely unjustifiable. The Buddhist cannot endorse this con- 
sequence as forced by' a logical necessity. In fact, all his philo- 
sophical speculations are recorded in language and if language 
be incompetent to convey truth, all his efforts will go in vain. 
When the Buddhist asserts that reality’ cannot be the subject of 
affirmation or negation, he claims that his assertion is true. But 

the truth of the assertion can be accepted only if the subject of 

■« 
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the proposition, viz., ‘reality’, be a fact. But this would mean 
that at any rate there is one proposition which directly refers to 
reality. If this assertion also be false, the Buddhist would fail to 
establish his position absolutely and irretrievably. 



CHAPl’ER IX 


The Jaina Conception of Universals 

In Lhe foregoing chapter wc have given an elaborate evalua- 
tion of the nominalistic and concejitualisiic jjositions of the Bud- 
dhist critics ot objective universals from the point of view of the 
Naiyayika realist. W^c now address ourselves to the Jaina theory 
of universals. We must confess that the Jama contejiiion of imi- 
versals, as represented by suth eminent writers as Jinabhadra, 
Akalanka and Vidyanandi, down to Yaknijaya Suri, has been 
systematically given a turn which smacks ol profound influence 
by the Buddhist philosophers. The first Jama writer, who has 
given an elaborate consideration to the problem of universals, is 
undoubtedly Samantabhadra, the author ol the Aplavumdmia, 
which has been tommented upon by Akalanka, Vidyanandi and 
'i'akivijaya. According to these commentators, whose views have 
created a uniform tradition m subscejuent Jaina sjiec illations, the 
universal is rather a (pialitalue a,^pe(t of the individuals numeri- 
cally different in different individuals The unity of universals 
is set forth as more or less a conceptual figment, which they seek 
to ec]uate with the concept ol similarity. Individuals belonging 
to a class arc similar to one another and the similarity, though 
numerically different, is accorded the status of the univesal. Thus 
the universal qua similarity is numerically different and discrete 
in different individuals and so the universal as a unitivc self- 
identical principle is asserted to be an ontological fiction. Wc‘ 
postpone an elaborate discussion of this Jaina reorientation of the 
Buddhistic conception of universals for the present, which will be 
given in its proper place later on. We now propose to interpret 
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the position of Samantabhadra without allowing ourselves to be 
influenced by the views of the commentators. 

Samantabhadra seems to be quite explicit that all entities are 
unified by one common existence running through them all. 
That things are clifFeicnt numerically and cjualitatively from one 
another is undeniable. But this numerical difference does not 
cancel their unity in respect of the universal characteristic, viz., 
existence. All tilings, spiritual and material alike, are united by 
their participation in one common existence, though they differ 
fiom one another as substance, cpialiiy and so forth.’ There is no 
antagonism between unity and difference as they are ecjually at- 
tested by experience and necessitated by logical thought. Even 
the Buddhist cannot deny that unity is the presupposition of 
plurality and vice versa. logical ground, which proves the 
existence ol the probandum in a subject, must possess triple 
characteristics. It must exist in the subject (pahsa-satta) ; second- 
ly, it must exist in all cases known to possess the probandum 
(sopdksaMttva) ; and thirdly, it must not exist in cases which are 
dclinilely known to be destitute of the probandum (vipaksa- 
xiydtJi Italna). Now' these three characteristics belong to the logical 
ground ivithout abrogating its unit). .Similarly the numerical and 
qualitative diflerence ol entities docs not involve an antagonism 
to their unity. Their unity ol being cannot be denied, as no 
intrinsic distinction and separation arc felt in their nature of 
existence. Now what is the jmiol of unity except this lack of self- 
diremption and sejiarateness ? The unity of the particular is 
admitted by the Buddhist and the proof of this unity must be 
found only in the absence of sclf-diremption and self-alienation as 
felt in it. The same absence of self-diremption is present in the 


1. satsSinanyat tu sarvalkyarii prthag dravyadibhedatafi — AM, p. 34. 
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case oi existence which makes all things one and identical/ Xhe 
identity in respect of existence does not, hoivever, involve the dis- 
appearance of their separate individuality just as unity of a cogni- 
tion does not disappear in spite of the plurality of its contents, or 
to put it the other way about, just as the plurality of the contents 
does not disappear notwithstanding the unity of the cognition ap- 
prehending them. 

It must be remembered liiat the Jaina cannot be a party 
to the advocacy of a universal, existence not excluded, which is 
purely a unity. Tlie Jaina docs not belietc in an unchanging 
principle. Existence as a charactcriMk of all entities is related to 
the latter by way of identity-c um-difference. And in so lar as it is 
identical with the individuals, it is differeni. in each case. But 
difference does not annul its unity as it is ecjually felt along with 
the former. The law of concomitance of opposites also involves 
that unity and plurality must coincide somehow. The charge of 
contradiction is simply dismissed by the Jaina as a creation of 
abstract logic. Thus the Jaina conception ot universal is bound 
to differ from the Naiyayika’s conception. 'The universal is re- 
garded by the Jaina as also dynamic. But the dynamic constitu- 
tion does not make away with its unity in sjule of variation of the 
media. The Jaina can only alfirin that the universal is not an 
unchanging unity existing as unilonn and unaffected by the 
pluiality of its substrates. What is asserted of existence ecjually 
holds good 6f the minor universals, e.g . substance-universal etc. 
They too are dynamic and related by way of identity-cum-dif- 


). sarvam ckam saclaviscsat, T.SB, 1-35 

Also, jivadibhedanam aik^am. vatha ckabhcdasva svabliavavicchcda- 
bhavat, na hi svabliavav itclitdabhavad ric nilasvalaksanasya sam- 
vedana.sya \a kasva cid ckassa s\ayam istasya ]sy (-katvand)andha* 
nain kim cid asti. na 'j)i kattcain cid bhinnanam api bhavanarii 
satsainanyasvabhav cna vicchedo 'sti, tatha vicchedabhavasya nu- 
bhavat. anyatlia ckam sad anyad asat syat. tatah samanjasam 
.. sarvam ckam saclaviscsat AS, p. 273- 
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ference with their substrates. "I’hus these uuiversals are not 
impartite principles berelt of intrinsic plurality. So the common 
universal is also uncommon, singulai as well as plural, identical 
as well as different.* 

It will be a perversion ol the lundamental Jaina position as 
well as oi the plain dclivcrcnce ol expeiieiue to declare that dif- 
ference is incompatible with unify Diffeieuce as a cpiality can- 
not at any rate be different from the substance to which it belongs, 
otherwise the relation of cju.ility and substance wall not hold 
betw'een them.- As has been explained m Chapter VII, relation 
presupposes that there must be a point in which the terms are 
identical. So difference and identity, separation and unification, 
are bound to go on pan fnn'.u. 

But are different things difleicni in vispec i ol theii existence? 
In other words, is the existence of one absolutely different from 
the existence of another? The Jaina atiswers that this is not po.s- 
sible. Thus, lor instance, the existence ol cognition cannot be 
different from that of the object. J’oih arc exi'itenl, because both 
have a common existence 11 cooniiion wcie different from its 
object, even in respec t of its existence, it vrould mean that the cog- 
nition is not existent. 'I’he non-cxistcncc of cognition wmulcl 
involve the non-cxistence ol the objec t, as thete would be no proof 
of it. A thing is knowm to exist only when it becomes the object 
of a cognition. But the subject-object relation presupposes that 
the two in spite of their separate identity arc held together by a 
common bond of unity. This bond of unity is the common 
element of existence. It has been contended that the numerical 


1, satiaika yugapad aiiekaira vartata iiy apy asiddham, tadananta- 
paryayatvasadhaiiai svaparyayebhyo ’tyantabhedasiddhes ca dravyatvadi 
samanyam api iiaikam anamsam anckasvavyaktivrtli . , tasyapi sv^rayat- 
makacaya kaihancit sSihsatvanekatvapratlteh. AS, p. 164. 

2. prthaktvaikantapak.se ’pi pithaktvad aprthag hi tau — op. cit., 
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difference of one existent from aiioihci existent does not prove 
that one or both arc non-existent fictions. The difference can at 
most imply that one existent is not identical with another exist- 
ent. So there is no logical necessity for positing one identical 
existence running through all. lint tlic Jaina does not endorse 
this tontenlion. The question is whether the different existents 
can have existence tdtlioul a (oinmon existence. It is not denied 
that the cxisteiKC of one is also different from the existence 
of the otlier But the separate c-vistcnccs are only specific instances 
of one (ommon existence. 11 this common existence were not an 
objective fac t hut nnly a snlijcctive idea, tlic different entities 
tvould also he d.epvi'.ed of thcii title to existence. In oiliei words, 
thev would Iicco'ue subiectivc fictions as nincal as the universal is 
rejn'csentecl to he Itv ihc' Bndcllnst.' It lollows therefore that even 
cognition and its object are identical m resjiect of their existence 
although thev differ in resjUTt of their individualities.^ 

'The different c .itcgories, xi/.. the .sches. matter, time, spare 
and so on, arc deduct icins from cxpciicnlial data, They have been 
jiositcd since genet al concepts picstipiiosc' ilieir existence and 
since without these principles lire data of experience cannot be 
organi/ecl into a system 1 hesc categories in spite of their general 
and comprelicnsii e character arc not only not inconsistent with 
the existence of indisiclual entities, but on the contrary they are 
entirely based upon the objcciix'e data. ^Viihout the individual 
existents these categories would he reduced tcj unmeaning class- 
concepts The afliroiatioii cif categories as objeclit'c principles is 
thus proof of the c-xisiencc of individual reals, which are included 
within the ambit of these categories. Without the individuals 


1. satsamanvasc a 'liliasc sarhvrtatvc va 
saihvrtatvapaftci ca. iliid.]). if>“ 

2. saclamiapa (a UUnuiam ced jitAnniti 
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forming their contents the categories would be empty and barren, 
and the individuals without the categories would be reduced to a 
welter of chaos. The Jaina is a believer in plurality no doubt, 
but that plurality is not an unrelated chaos. The plurality is a 
system inasmuch as each individual is cemented with the rest by 
definite bonds of relationship. 

The different categories are but different articulations of 
one existence, which runs through them as the underlying com- 
mon bond. It would be a perversity of outlook and an anomalous 
inconsistency on the pan of the Jaina philosopher, who always 
insists upon the necessity of a total view of reality that should be 
on guard against the abstractionist habit of thought, if the aspect 
of plurality were only emphasised by him to the detriment of the 
reality of unity, which is c(|ually attested with plurality in the 
being of a real. It is a matter of gratification and relief that the 
Jaina philosopher has not been caught nai>ping. The aspect of 
unity is emphasized not only in the individual’s constitution as an 
individualistic trait, but the unity of all reals in spite of their in- 
finite variations is not ignored and slurred over- 

The individuals are in the first instance brought under com- 
prehensive universals called categories. Thus, the individual 
substances, in spite of their varying individualities and without 
the slightest prejudice to their status as autonomous individuals, 
have been placed under one category, viz., substance. The group- 
ing of individuals under a universal is not a matter of procedure 
or of convenience of metliodogical treatment, which is more or 
less of subjective value to the philosopher. The universal as a 
unitive principle is not regarded as the figment of speculative 
thought, but as an immanent principle having a co-ordinate 
status with the individualities inherent in things. 

But the different categories, if taken by themselves, are 
nothing more and no better than so many individuals in their 
mutual relationships. Notwithstanding the fact that as unitive 
principles they reduce the discrete individuals to a system, the 
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difEerent categories will remain as unrelated individuals unless 
there be a still higher unitive principle to bind them together. So 
the order introduced by them will be intomplcte and partial. 
There would be as many diiferent orders as the categories. In- 
stead of one universe we would have a pluriverse— as many uni- 
verses as the number of categories, it these categories were left 
unalfiliaied to a higher all-rntlusive rategoiy in the last resort. It 
is a matter of felicitation that the Jaina ]jhilosophcr did not fail 
to notice the problem. The metaphysical system, they har e given, 
is not a hopeless pluralism but a pluralism redmed to a system. 
The plurality is Jn ontological fact, but their mutual relations 
are no less orrtological. I he Jaina did trot also fail to irolc that 
the plurality is woven together by an all-inclusive ])rintiplc, 
which makes a unitary cosmos of them without annulment of the 
plurality. P’rom the analytic potnt of view {IxDyaym llukanayu) 
liic world is an infinite plurality with then infinite variations and 
modes. But the analytic view does not gi\e tis the whole nature 
of reality as it is. It is a jtartial picture that we derive ol the 
world by means of sudi api'ioath. The whole gamut ol reality, 
however, reveals its universal unitive nature as one exnlence 
when it is envisaged from the .synthetic angle ol vision {drax’ydr- 
thikanaya). All things have the common clement in their pos- 
sessing this unitive existence. It is existence which makes a stib- 
scatice what it is. It is one identical existence that underlies 
them all. 

It seems legitimate to conclude that the universe is one exist- 
ence w’hich manifests itself, as substance [drm'yn) as it unifies the 
modes and attributes. The selfsame existence again reveals itself 
as Space in so far as it provides accommodation for the infinite 
plurality of existence within itself (ksetra). It is the same existence 
which manifests itself as I ime in so far as it changes into aspects, 
as precedent and conseeprent, as earlier and latter, as present, past 
and future modes. It is the same existence that evolves as phases 
and modes, attributes and states. I he substance, time, space, 
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attribute and relation are thus evolved from the same existence. 
The different categories, thus viewed as functional variations of 
one [jiinciple, are no longer in a position of antagonism or indif- 
ferent isolation. ‘ 

The world of reals is thus not only a plurality but a unity 
also. It is one universe that the Jaina metaphysics gives us. But 
the oneness is not secured at the sacrifice of the many, nor are 
the many left in unsocial indifference. T he Vedantist immolates 
the jjlurality at the altar of unity and the Buddhist fluxist sacri- 
fices the unity to preserve the plurality. The Jaina ethics of 
ahimsd (non-injury) lias its counterpart in "jaina metaphysics 
also. In it neither the unity nor the plinalily is slaughtered, but 
both arc pre.scrvc(l and kept in harmony. The system adumbrat- 
ed by the Jaina is thus an anticipation of Hegel's metaphysics in 
im[K)rtant respects. But unfortunately the Jaina mctaphysic was 
not allowed to dctclop along this line and the result is an un- 
relieved pluralism, wlu'cli in the hands of later cxjronents degene- 
rates into the particularism of the Buddhist type. .'Vs Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrisnan observes, “One thing, however, is clear, that it is 
only by stopping short at a halfway house that Jainism is able to 
set forth a pluralistic realism.”^ 


SFCTION II. 

The exposition that has been given in the foregoing section 
is found to be contradicted by later writers on Jaina philosophy 
beginning with Jinabhadra of the 7th century A.D., Akalahka 
Bhatta and "Vidyanandi of the cjih century, and Prabhacandra, 
the author of the Promeyakamalamarfatifln, who was a contem- 


1. satia sakalapadai tha savisc'.sarfipii tv anantaparyaya. sthitibhaiigot- 
paclarlha sa|iralit)aksa bhavaty cka A.S , p 113. 

a, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, P. ■540 (Indian Edition). 
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porary of Bhoja ol Dhara, of the iith century A.D. down to 
Yasovijaya who nourished about the end of tlie jyth century, 
"i hese writers arc emphatic in their repudiation of the Vaiscsika 
conception of the universal as one sell-identical principle, exist- 
ing in several individuals in the same lasliion and manner, d'hese 
Jaina writcis vv'ere profoundly inlluenced by ilie aignmcnts ol 
Dharmakirti, who set forth the universal to be identical with the 
individual. Consccj^ucntly the universal in one indiviilual is 
numerically dilicicni from the universal in another individual, 
even of the same class. In other words, the nniveisal as a imitive 
principle is repudiated and the individuals are made out to do duty 
for the Vaik'sika conception ol universal Like Dliarmakirti 
these Jaina writers assciled that it is the dificrent inchvidiials that 
only exist and their synthetic unitive rcleicnce is due to their 
similarity, d'hough dificrent, the nuliv icluals ate lelericd to by 
a common concept and a name ovriiig to tins (jualiiative similarity 
of nature. Even existence, w hie h is legnidcd as the snminum 
genus, the liighest univcisal, is believed b) tlic jainas just like the 
Buddhist to be as jiaiticularistic as the panic ul. ns aie. Ehe asser- 
tion then that things arc panic ulais and univeisals rolled into one 
is to be understood to iiuan that there aie panic iilars which are 
similar. It is the similaiity ol liic individuals that is intci [irctcd 
as their unity and identity. In point of fact there is no common 
self-identical clement in the dilLrcnt individuals and it is their 
similarity which is ecjuated with identity.' Jmabhadra, the aiitlior 
of the V isesavdsyakahJidsy<i , who seems to have jirccedcd Akalanka, 
is also of the same opinion. Thus unity ol being is only a meta- 
phorical expression for similarity. Individuals are always chang- 
ing and the similarity of change is regarded as the universal 
informing and enlivening the dillerent individuals. I he dissimi- 
larity of change is said to constitute their difference. The sameness 


1 . 
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of reference of different individuals is again interpreted in terms 
of similarity, which, ontologically speaking, is numerically dif- 
ferent in different individuals. I'hat two individuals are called 
cows dc^es not argue that the two individuals possess a self-identi- 
cal character. It only means that they are similar. The diffi- 
culties raised by Dliarmakirti regarding one universal relating to 
different individuals separated by a gap of time and space are 
believed to be insurmountable. And so the same solution is 
off>ired by the Jainas as has been done by Dliarmakirti, but where- 
as Dharmakiiti unhesilatingly dot lares the unitive universal to be 
an illusion, the Jainas rather adopt an apologetic tone. According 
to the latter, the sameness of thought and expression is only a 
customary charactcri/ation which sets forth similarity as identity. 
I’his identity is as metaphorkal as the identity of man with an 
ass in the jiroposition “the man is an ass”, d’he case in apposition 
is not an evidente of real unity but of a make-believe unity which 
is asserted lor ciuphasi/ing closeness ol analogy. 

Vidyanandi definitely asserts that the objections, that have 
been urged against the mode of existence of a unitive universal 
by Dhaimakirii, do not affect the Jaina position in the least, since 
the Jainas do not believe in the existence of a selfsame universal 
in several individuals. I'he universal is nothing but the similar 
transloi Illation of different things, numerically different in each 
(ase. The assertion of unity of class-character or of being is only 
a case of rhetorical dct ice.* 

We need not reproduce the orguments of the different 
writers as they are all touched in the same strain. So let us now 
consider whether the Jaina version of the Buddhist position really 
effects an improvement on the original Buddhist position. We 
do not sec any material difference between the Buddhist position 


1. na hi vat-am saclrsapariniimam anekavyaktivyapinam yugapad upa- 
gatthaiilo ‘nyatro’ pararat — TSV, p. 320. 
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as expounded by us in the previous chapter and the Jaina repre- 
sentation of it. It will be too much to expect that the idea of 
unity can be successfully accounted for by a plurality 
without a unitary principle running through them. We 
ha%e recorded the objection of the Naiyayika against the Bud- 
dhist’s position that if the unity of members of a class be only an 
unfounded idea, why should not the plurality be successfully affi- 
liated tt) a unity ? This objection also applies to the Jaina position 
which is nothing but a re-statement of Dharmakirti’s conclusion. 
The criticism of the Buddhist’s position by the Jaina, that the in- 
dividuals are not exclusively dissimilar and the element of simi- 
larity in them should be regarded as a distinctive attribute, 
savours of prevarication and intellectual dishonesty. The Bud- 
dhist also does not deny similarity among the different individuals. 
The attempt to criticize the Buddhist position therefore on the 
ground that dissimilar entities cannot account for identity of con- 
ception is only a pretence or a deliberate misrepresenttation. 

The Jaina seems to have been completely unnerved by 
Dharmakirti’s criticism. It is a pity that he failed to gauge the 
force and cogency of the Naiyayika's reply to the Buddhist’s criti- 
cism. The Jaina here seems to have unconsciously surrendered his 
doctrine of non-absolutism. It has been repeatedly asserted by the 
Jaina that difference is not inconsistent with identity. The Jaina 
could at most assert in conformity with his allegiance to the doc- 
trine of non-absolutism that the universal is different in 
so far as it is identical with individuals and identical in 
all cases of its occurrence in so far as it is different from 
the individuals. The universal would thus both be different 
and identical, permanent and impermanent,— permanent and 
identical in so far as it is the selfsame principle, and impermanent 
and different in so far as it is identical with the individuals. But 
by impeaching the clear deliverance of experience certifying ttie 
unity of the universal in different individuals the Jaina has un- 
willingly' walked into the spider's parlour. If similarity o®n 
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account for unity, how can the Jaina establish the identity of 
substance ? The substance is identical with the modes that occur 
in it. The Buddhist asserts that there is no unitive substance 
running through the modes. It is the aspect of similarity of the 
modes that is mistaken for identity of the substance. In fact, the 
Jaina cannot give a satisfactory amwer against this contention of 
the Buddhist when he admits similarity to be the equivalent of 
identity. The Jaina repeats the empirical argument thatoour ex- 
perience takes ncHe of the identity ol the substance together with its 
changing modes tvhich are transitory as tliey endure only for a 
moment and pass out of existence the very next moment. But if the 
experience of the unity of substance be deemed valid in spite of the 
logical difficulties alleged by the Buddhist, we do not see any reason 
how can the Jaina deny validity to the ex[)erience of unity in dif- 
ferent individuals. The logical difficulties in the way of unitive 
universals ha\ e been met by Udayana and his predecessors ; and 
the Jaina could easily solve the logical problem by means of his 
non-absolutist logic, which tinds no contradiction in the identity of 
differences. 

The unity of the uni^crsa^ and the particular has been sought 
to be explained by Ya^ovijaya as the lack of the difference of sub- 
stratum- In other words, unity is made out to be a case of simple 
co incidence. It is argued that the universal is different from the 
indix’idual and the identity of the universal is only a case of its coin- 
cidence with the specific cliaracter of tlie individual in the same 
substratum. I'lie criterion of difference is the distinction of the 
locus of the incidence of attributes. The very fact that the uni- 
versal has no locus independent of the individuals shows that the 
universal is not distinct from the individual. This explanation 
of unity as the absence of separation does not seem to be materially 
different from the concept of inherence as propounded by the 
Nyaya-Vai4e.sika school. If the sameness of substratum does 
not connote the sameness of being in some respect, the unity will 
be only a question of jtixtaposition. The Naiyayika asserts that 
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though numerically different, the universal and the particularity 
can co-exist without losing their specific character. The coinci- 
dence does not argue that they are identified tvith one another in 
some indefinable manner. The Jaina position also, so far as it is 
represented by Yaiovijaya, does not appear to be different from 
the Vai^esika standpoint. Yasovijaya explicitly states that though 
difference is to be understood as numerical difference, absence of 
difference is nothing but the absence of separate substratum.* In- 
herence, as conceived by t!ie Vaiscsika, has been sought to 
be replaced by identity in difference. But the substitu- 
tion would mean only a verbal change and a difference 
of nomenclature, if identity were to be understood as 
the sameness of substratuni. The difference of the Jaina position, 
so far as the relation of inlterencc is concerned, would thus turn 
out to be only a show attd a ) 3 rctcnce. If howevei the sameness of 
substratum and the necessity of coincidence were regarded as 
sytnptomatic of real identity, the Jaina conception of identity in 
difference as tlie necessary character of relation tvould make a 
material difference. But unfortunately this point has been slurred 
over by the later Jaina WTiters witliout realizing the consequences 
which are fatal to the fundamental position of non-absolutism. 

If the universal be munerically different in different indivi- 
duals and the conception of unity be explained away as a case of 
pseudo-unity due to similarity, the Jaina metaphysical position 
would be reduced to an unmitigated pluralism- In that case there 
would not exist a universe but a pluriverse. Different individuals 
could only be described as similar or dissimilar without any com- 
mon bond binding them together. 1 he assertion that the totality 
of existents is bound by identity of being and the difference of cn- 


I. so ’py abhedafi, pravibhaktapradcsatvarupa-bhcdSbhavariipaivat- 
tatha ca jatau vj'aktcr anyatvarapo bhedo 'iianyadeiaivariipo ’bhedas cc ’ty 
ubhayam jpy aviruddhain — NKK. ]). 272. 
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titles is not absolute would thus transpire to be a mean verbal 
ijliibble. The Jaina position thus would not be a bit different from 
the pjosition of the Buddhist fluxist which asserts that the plurality 
of entities is undisturbed by any unitive bond. Thus difference 
will be the absolute characteristic of reals, each individual being 
put in a place of its own and existing side by side without com- 
mingling their being in any wise and manner. But this would 
only amount to the repudiation of non-absolutism- 

It is refreshing to note that the fallacies involved in the con- 
ception of numerically different universal were fully realized by 
a late Jaina philosopher. It is Vimaladasa, the author of the 
Saptabhahgltarahginl, an adherent of the Digambara school, who 
Tcalized the dangerous implications of the Jaina position as ex- 
pounded by the later writers. It is unfortunate that Ya^ovijaya, 
who was well-trained in the dialectics of the Neo-loglcal school 
of Mithila and Navadvipa, failed to detect the fallacy involved in 
the position. Instead of effecting an improvement Ya^ovijaya has 
rather complicated the issue and made the confusion worse con- 
founded. Unfortunately he shows more ingenuity than insight. 
In fact, in the interest of truth and philosophic candour we are 
bound to admit, if we are to follow the representation of these 
writers, that the Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism is only a make- 
believe and a hollow pretence. Fortunately for us there has been 
at least one solitary writer, we mean Vimaladasa, whom we have 
just referred to, who has voiced his protest against this traditional 
interpretation. 

Vimaladasa raises the problem in connection with the univer- 
sality of sevenfold predication. In Chapter VI we raised the 
problem whether the totality of existents is an ideal unity and a 
real plurality.^ We postponed the discussion of the problem there 
and rather dogmatically affirmed that the totality of existence is a 


i. Vide supra p, 175. 
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real universe of which the determinations, one and many, are 
equally predicable. We asserted that the totality is one whole- 
one in respect of the universal, being, and many in respect of the 
plurality of the individuals. We anticipated the conclusion, “The 
universe will be found on examination to be a unity of pluralitv 
exactly on a par with the individual, which is an epitome of the 
macrocosm, being a unity and a plurality in one, and at the same 
time, though in a different reference.’’ 

Vimaladasa observes that if the existence of one particular 
were absolutely different from that~of another particular, then the 
totality of particulars would have no common element to bind 
them together. If the particulars were possessed of a common 
existence as the fundamental element of their individuality the 
totality of existence could be determine as one and many, which 
the universality of the law of Sevenfold Predication demands. But 
the assertions of the traditional exponents of Jaina thought seem 
to contradict this possibility. Vimaladasa maintains that the 
statements of these masters should be understood not to imply the 
absolute difference and discretion of individuals. The implica- 
tion of these statements consists in their repudiation of absolute 
identity. Though existence is variant and manifold in so far as 
it is identical with each individual, it does not for that reason for- 
feit its unity and self-identity qua universal. Thus things are 
identical with and different from one another— identical in respect 
of a common existence and different in respect of their distinctive 
individuality. The denial of a common universal on the contrary 
would make the difference of individuals absolute. The absolu- 
tism of particularity has been emphatically repudiated by Samanta- 
bhadra and his commentators. In order to bring this denial of 
absolute particularism into harmony with the denial of absolute 
common existence underlying the diverse existents it is necessary 
to conclude that things are neither absolutely diverse nor absolute- 
ly identical, which are the respective positions of the Buddhist 
Fluxist^nd the Vedantic monist. The Jaina philosopher cannot 
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be a party to either of these positions without neutralizing the 
fundamental principle of non-absolutism. So the apparent repu- 
diation of universals is to be interpreted as the repudiation of 
absolute unity of exislents involved in the conception of unchang- 
ing self-idential universal running through them. In other words, 
the universal qua existence is a unity in difference, which does 
not entirely merge its being in the particulars in spite of its parti- 
cipation in them. 

Vimaladasa further contends that similarity cannot account 
for the identity of reference of individuals, if the former be onto- 
logically different in each case of its incidence. Similarity cannot 
be -an ultimate category. Similarity is nothing but the possession 
of a common identical attribute or attributes by numerically dif- 
ferent entities. The face of a lovely woman is compared by the 
poet to the moon. But where lies the similarity of the two ? It 
must be supjjosed that the face shares a common attribute with the 
moon, the selfsdme attribute of beauty, which causes delight to 
the connoisseur. Similarly, the similarity of one pen with another 
pen, of one man rvith another man, is to be traced to an identical 
attribute, namely, the pen-universal or the man-universal, which 
is shared in common by the individuals concerned. The denial 
of a self-identical cjuality in set eral individuals would on the other 
hand make the distinction of common and uncommon attributes 
indefensible. A common attribute is but the salfsame attribute 
tvhich exists in more titan one individual and an uncommon attri- 
bute is but what is peculiar to a particular individual, unshared 
by any other. If the possibility ot the occurrence of a selfsame 
attribute in more than one substratum is denied, then no quality 
would be common. There is no valid ground for dismissing this 
distinction as an unfounded illusion, since it is not contradicted 
by experience as other illusions are. 

"Ilie idea of similarity is there and it cannot* be elcplained 
without reference to an identical eleiuent. The reality of simi- 
larity a^in cannot be repudiated unless the knowledge of the same 
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be declared false, for which there is no warrant, and similarity 
again ultimately presupposes a universal. But it may be contend- 
ed that similarity is an unanalysable characteristic — as ultimate 
as identity or difference is. In point of fact, the school of Prabha- 
kara and following them the school of Madhva maintain that simi- 
larity is an ultimate category, which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
and more self-evident category. These philosophers liave further 
endeavoured to prove the identity of reference of concepts in 
terms of similarity. Similarity is not deemed to be susceptible of 
being reduced to identity, which is done by the Naiyayika. 

But the attempt to equate identity with similarity seems to 
be an extremism of pluralistic bias. Let us take it for granted 
that similarity can account for identical reference of concepts and 
the postulation of unitive universals is not logically necessary. 
But the question must be answered whether similarity is an iden- 
tical principle subsisting in the particulars thought to be similar 
or numerically different in each instance. The first alternative, 
if granted, would only make the difference of views a question of 
nomenclature. An identical entity existing in different indivi- 
duals may be designated as a universal or similarity, but the de- 
signation doe» not make any difference to the ontological problem. 
And the second alternative, which makes out the varying similari- 
ties to be numerically different, raises further problems. Is the 
similarity qua characteristic different from the individual or iden- 
tical with it ? If it is different, how can it belong to the individual 
and introduce a change into its constitution, that is to say, make 
it similar ? The Jaina philosopher at any rate cannot maintain 
that the relation of a characteristic to its substrafura is either one 
of absolute otherness or of absolute identity. Even the Madhvas, 
who believe in the absolute difference of things, are compelled to 
admit that the relation of a characteristic to the thing characteri- 
zed is not one of absolute difference or of absolute identity, hut as 
identity-cum-difference. At any rate the element of identity in- 
volved in the \’ery constitution of relation makes the situation far 
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from intelligible if identity of being is denied. 

‘A is similar’ is a proposition and it follows that similarity is 
identical with A in some respect, which the relation of subject 
and predicate between the two logically entails. But similarity 
is not only a characteristic but also a relation. The similarity of 
A is not confined to A, but has necessary reference to B. To say 
that similarity is a characteristic entirely self-contained is to speak 
unintelligible jargon. Similarity holds between A and B and as 
such must belong to them. Now the question arises whether simi- 
larity is a relation or a characteristic or both ? It is no doubt a 
relation so far as it obtains between two terms. It is no doubt 
again a characteristic so far as it is conceived to be the attribute of 
•the term in which it subsists and we have seen that the concept of 
similarity as an attribute presupposes a relation which is admitted 
to be identity-in-difference. But irrespective of whether it is a 
characteristic or not, it is not self-contained in its reference and 
requires a second term to which it relates. If the similarity be 
supposed to function as a relation between A and B, it may fall 
outside the terms and thus fail to relate them. Or it may function 
also as a characteristic of both the terms and thus require a second 
relation in order to belong to them. But relation hSs been admit- 
ted to consist in or presuppose identity-in-difference. So the 
similarity of A and the similarity of B, whether characteristics or 
relation, must be identical in some respect with A and B both. 
And this means that there is an element in both A and B which is 
identical. 

Let us again suppose that similarity is a self-contained attii- 
bute of each of the terms, numerically different from one another. 
The similarity of A will then be numerically different from the 
similarity of B. There will be thus two similarities and not one. 
But this does not make the problem of identity of reference any 
more intelligible than before. The question irresistibly arises, 
whenever one states a proposition e.g. A is similar to B, where 
does the similarity consist in and what is it due to ? The question 
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presupposes that there must be something in both the terms on 
which similarity is louuded. But it may be maintained that the 
question is wrong and illegttntiate since tl derives from an un- 
warranted presupposition. Smularii} is an ultimate simple fact 
and does not presuppose any ho t her characteristic as its basis and 
ground. But this reiteration the ultiinacy of similarity does not 
help us to understand Us natuic a whit more clearly. We do not 
mean to say that tlie ojjponeiit secLs to escape under a prevarica- 
tion ; but our grievance again.si the .solution offered is that it does 
not care to appreciate tlie dillKulty, wlach we confront in trying 
to grasp the nature ol similarity as a self-contained attribute of 
each of the terms. 

Suppose that die similarity ol A is numerically diflerent 
from the similarity of B. But uliai makes A and B to be 
similai - I.et us take a coiKietc example. A cow is similar to 
another cow and a bull.ilo is sitmlai to another buffalo. But if 
the similarity qua chaiac let istic ol one tow be numerically different 
from the similarity qua c hai at lei istic ol another cow and again 
the two similarities be iiimientally different irom the similarity 
which characteri/es buffaloes, wc can account tor the difference of 
function of the two types ol similarities b) assuming a qualitative 
difference in each. We must admit that the similarity that obtains 
between cows is different cpiahtatively and numerically from the 
similarity that holds between buffaloes. So there are similarities 
which are functionally identic ai and different The similarity 
that governs one class is functionally different from the similarity 
that governs another class. I he difference of function naturally 
presupposes an intrinsic difference in the similarities and thus 
similarities must fall into definitnc groups. The similarity of 
cows stands apart from that of (he buffaloes. But this grouping 
of types dose not make an ajipreciable difference, procedural and 
ontological, fiom the classihcation of universals as propounded 
by the Nyaya-Vaik'sika school. The Jaina and Madhva classi- 
fi(»tion on the contrary makes the postulation of an enormous 
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number of ultipate types of similarity inevitable by making them 
numerically different in each individual. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika scheme of univcrsals has the merit of 
making a system of the plurality of individuals on an intelligible 
basis. The number of cows is classed together by reason of a 
definitive characteristic called the cow-universal and this accounts 
for the similarity of cows to one another. The cow-universal 
again has the advantage of differentiating the class of cows from 
the class of buffaloes on the basis of distinctive characteristics— 
the universal of the latter being numerically and functionally 
different from the toriner. But the theory of numerically different 
similarities will fail to account for the classification unless 
similarities tall into groups, and this grouping becomes arbitrary 
unless the types of similarities have each a distinctive common 
character. The assumption of types ol similarities, however, is 
tentamount to a reinstatement of the Nyaya scheme of universals 
in different language. 

The inherent difficulties of the tlieory of similarity as the 
substitute of universals pronouncedly manifest themselves when it 
is realized that similarity is both made an attributive characteristic 
and a relation. The similarity of the cow A is an attribute of it 
and is numerically different from the similarity that is the attribute 
of the cow B. But what makes A and B mutually similar ? The 
two similarities are each .self-contained and unless they can 
function as a transitive relation they cannot make A and B similar 
to each other. But if similarity be a relation between A and B, 
we do not see what advantage is gained by positing two self- 
contained similarities as the properties of A and B. Unless there 
be a relation of similarity holding the two together, A and B will 
not be similar ; and if the relation be there what do the two 
similarities qua characteristics avail ? Do the latter serve as the 
ground and basis of the relation ? If so, the similarity qua relation 
must be numerically and functionally different from the similari- 
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ties qua characteristics. But in that case the postulation ot 
similarity as a characteristic does not seem to have a raison d’etre. 

Perhaps the difliculties may be avoided by supposing simi- 
larity to be both an attribute and a relation of the terms. Granted 
that there is no logical difhculty in the selfsame attribute function- 
ing also as relation, we do not see the logical necessity of postu- 
lating more than one similarity. The similarity qua relation 
will make the terms similar and there is no necessity for positing 
another or more similarity for the same purpose. Similarity qua, 
relation will subsist in both the terms and thus may function as 
their attribute also. But similarity is a transitive symmetrical 
relation. If A is similar to B. B is similar (o C, and C is similar 
to D and so on. then A is similar to G and D, and B, C, D etc. 
are similar to A. II one similarity functioning as a relation and 
also as an attrilnite can account for the similarity of the terms 
concerned, the similarity in <[iiestion will serve the pui^ose of a 
common universal. So we do not see any difference, s^^;^ar as the 
ontological stattis ol unitersals is concerned, between the theory 
of similarity and tlie theory of objective universals. 

But can one similarity meet all the situations and thus enable 
us to dispense tvith the plurality of universals? If it could do 
this, that would be a positive advantage no doubt. But this is 
(juite impossible. We liave already seen that there must be 
different types of similarity. J'he similaiity ol cows as a cla.ss is 
different from the similarity of buffaloes as another class. Thus 
there will be as many types ot similarity as there arc classes, each 
different from the other. But this is nothing but a reinstatement 
of the different universals in a different guise. 

The admission of similarity as a relation again makes the 
admission of a core of identity in the terms inevitable as we have 
seen that relation is possible only if the terms are identical and 
different. The admission of an identical element in the terms 
will be tantamount to the admission of a universal. Moreover, 
the |issertion that similarity is an ultitude conce[)t does not carry 
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conviction. The question o£ ultimacy can be decided i£ it is 
found to preclude the demand of a further explanation or to show 
such a demand to be unintelligible and absurd. Thus existence 
is an ultimate concept and no further explanation of its character 
is possible which does not presuppose the idea of existence in it. 
But is similarity self-explanatory like existence ? So far as the 
psychology of our experience and thought is found to testify, we 
do not see it to be the case. If a person asserts that A is similar 
to B, the question naturally arises, “what is the ground of their 
similarity ?” And the (juestion is .sei at rest when one can point 
to a common element existing in both. The Naiyayika is certainly 
in the right wlien he asserts that similarity is a characteristic 
derived from the possession of a definite common attribute.^ 
Vimaladasa evinces greater insight and love of truth when he agrees 
with the Naiyayika in regarding similaiity as a derivative 
characteristic. 

The incongruence of the .same thing serving as the attribute 
and as the relation unfortunately did not occur to the Jaina 
realists of the Post-Dharmakirti period. Relation is at any rate 
logically posterior to quality. It requires at least two terms to 
make a relation possible. Similarity, if it be an attribute, must 
be prior to and hence different from relation. This will be 
apparent from the consideration that one tannot satisfy the query 
why A and B arc similar by the simple answer that they are 
similar, since the answer is taulologous. We hold that there is no 
justification for holding similarity to be an ultimate concept 
either as a category or as a relation and this is shown by the fact 
that the questioner is not silenced until a common characteristic 
is pointed out. 

But the later Jaina philosophers have contended that the 
relation between universal and particular does not involve or 
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presuppose identity of being. The element of identity in the 
identity-in-difference as the presupposition of relation is to be 
understood negatively as the absence of separate locus and posi- 
tively as the necessity of coincidence. We have shown that this is 
the character of inherence as set forth by the Vai^esika. If relation 
between universal and particular were one of mere necessary 
coincidence, the elaborate refutation of inherence and the positing 
of identity-in-difference as the ground of relation would be so 
much waste of labour. Nay it would be an act of make-believe 
inasmuch as it makes a show of difference when it is in entire 
agreement with the conception of inherence as propounded by the 
Vaifesika Not only this, the dismissal of identity as a case of 
invariable coincidence v'ould make the tvhole philosophy of non- 
absolutism a hollow ytretence. The relation of modes to the 
substance in which they occur is a.sserted to he idenlitv in difference 
and the contradiction involved in it is solved by positing a separate 
category {jntyanlurn), which is not explicable in terms of identitv 
or of difference, being an embodiment of both the elements in its 
being. Rut the assumption of such a seytarate category would be 
absolutely uncalled for if the theory of necessary coincidence 
could meet the situation. Furthermore, the postulation of 
axiaktavya (inexpressible) as a sejtarate category, which we have 
discussed in Chaiiter Y. woidd have no rnison d’etre, if the element 
of identitv involved in the relation only meant necessary coinci- 
dence and nothing move. It is the concent of nxmktavya, however, 
which gives the jaina philosophy its distinctive character and 
individuality. But the later Jaina philosophers, who were rather 
frightened out of their wits by the flourish of DharmakTrti’s 
criticism, have given a wide berth to the Jaina conception of 
axxaktavya by unconsciously reinstating the conception of inherence 
as the solvent of the Igoical diffitulty involved which has led the 
Vedantist and the .‘^iinvavadin to declare the phenomenal world 
to be an illogical and irrational appearance. We are deliberately 
of the opinion that the later Jainas have unwittingly played false 
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to their ancient philosophy and we are positive that the older 
account of universals as given by us is not only in harmony with 
the philosophy of non-absolutism, but is the only possible account 
that can be accepted as the correct position. It is fortunate that 
we have V-imaladasa on our side and it is desirable that students of 
Jaina philosophy should devote greater attention to him. 
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